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The best evidence of the superior? / 
ity of “Lux” is its enormously J 


increased use. 


1927 is the largest year 
in our history. 
wei: 


Among precipitated 





oxides “Lux”? shows 
from 40 to 50% 
more active 
ferric oxide 


Fe2O3; 









The inerts in “Lux,” which 
must be paid for as in all 
oxides, are 50% less than in | 
similar products. | 












Especially is this the case with Lime 
contents; only 1.91% Dry basis are 
contained in “Lux” as Calcium Oxide 


(CaQ). 
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We can make prompt shipments of “Lux” in bulk or | 
as Ready mixed “Lux-Sponge.” 
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A Clean, Active, Uniform 


Fire Bed in Your Generators 


This much-sought-for condition in your generators can be easily obtained 
with a consequent elimination of clinkering labor, reduced oil consump- 
tion, saving of fuel, low maintenance costs and the production of a 
higher grade of blue gas, if your machines are equipped with the 


A-B-C SELF-CLINKERING 


GENERATOR BASE 


The statement above is not based on theory, but from the result of over 
two years continuous service under actual plant operation. 


It’s All in the Agitating Beam! 
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It will pay you to write for further details 


This hollow, water-cooled 
cast steel beam revolving in. 
a horizontal plane over the 
grate, continuously and pos- 
itively removes the ash and 
imparts in the lower portion 
of the active fuel bed a mo- 
tion that insures each hori- 
zontal cross-section will be 
uniform in density and tem- 
perature. 


Furthermore, this beam pre- 
cludes the formation of large 
clinkers in the fuel bed and 
the clinKering of side walls 
and keeps the center of the 
fuel bed in a loosened, ac- 
tive condition. 


A study of the accompany- 
ing plan view of Beam will 
give a faint idea of how the 
beam accomplishes this, but 
a complete descriptive cata- 
log, which can be had for the 
asking, will describe its op- 
eration in detail and show 
many other unique advan- 
tages of the A-B-C Self- 
Clinkering Generator Bese, 
that will result in big econ- 
omies and increase the profit 
on the send-out. 


THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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3,000,000 Cu. Ft. 5 Lift Gas Holder 
wilt for 
The Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co., 
Long Beach, Long Island 
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Service tothe 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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EIGHT ALL AT ONCE 











In one 10-day period of Spring, 1928, eight gas operating companies placed 
orders for Steere Water Gas Machines: 


Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, R. 1, 11’ Steere Water Gas Machine; Engi- 
neers, Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Northern States Power Co., Lacrosse, Wis., 6’ Steere Water Gas Machine; 
Engineers, Byllesby Engineering & Management Corp., Chicago. 

Kirksville Gas, Heat & Electric Co., Kirksville, Mo., 4’ 6” Steere Water Gas 
Machine; Engineers, National Gas & Electric Corporation, Battle Creek. 


Fort Madison Gas Light Co., Fort Madison, lowa, 6’ Steere Water Gas 
Machine; Engineers, Gas and Electric Improvement Company, Chicago. 


Mississippi Gas Company, Laurel, Miss., 6’ Steere Water Gas Machine; 
Engineers, Parker-Russell Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Louis. 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Co., Evansville, Ind., 10’ Steere Water 
Gas Machine; Engineers, Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Wisconsin Hydro-Electric Co., Monroe, Wis., 4’ 6” Steere Water Gas Machine. 
7’ Steere Water Gas Machine. Purchaser’s name on request. 


All Machines were ordered after thorough investigation to determine 
the best purchase for each local condition. 

There is a completely standardized Steere Water Gas Machine built to 
meet your needs and operating conditions exactly. You will find it 

described in full detail in our Bulletin No. 42. Send for a copy. 





















SMOOT 
ACCUMULATOR 
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Atlantic City Gas Company, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The U. G. I. Contracting Company, Engineers 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation, Hopewell, Va. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., Engineers 

Binghamton Gas Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 
American Light & Traction Company, Engineers 

Camden Coke Company, Camden, N. J 

The U. G. I. Contracting Company, Engineers 

City Gas Company of Norfolk, Norfolk, Va. 
Stone & Webster, ‘Ine., Engineers 
Coal Products Manufacturing Company, Joliet, Ill. 
The U. G. I. Contracting Company, Engineers 
Concord Gas Company, 

Concord, N. H. 


Madison Gas & Electric Company, Madison, Wis. 


American Light & Traction Company, Engineers 


Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., Malden, Mass. 


Charles H. Tenney & Company, Engineers 


Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


he U. G. I. Contracting Company, Engineers 

Muskegon hess & Ltg. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
American Light & Traction Company, Engineers 

Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co., Hempstead, L. I. 
Bg. LL. Phillips & Company, Engineers 

North Penn Gas Company, Roulette, Pa. 

Stevens & Wood, Inc., Engineers 
New Bedford Gas & Edison 
Light Co., New Bedford, 








The U. G. I. Contracting Company, 
Engineers 

Connecticut Power Com- 
pany, New London, Conn. 


The U. G. I. Contracting Company, 
Engineers 


Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 


County Gas Company, 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
The U. G. I. Contracting Company, 

Engineers 

Detroit City Gas Company, 

Detroit, Mich. 








SMOOT STEAM 
ACCUMULATORS, 
EQUIPPED WITH 
SMOOT CONTROL, ARE 
INSTALLED IN THESE 
GAS PLANTS 


Mass. 
New Britain Gas Light Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation, 
Engineers 
Peoples Gas Company, 
Glassboro, N. J. 
The C. H. Geist Company, Engineers 
Providence Gas Company, 
Providence, R. I. 
Public Service Electric & 


Gas Co., Harrison, N. J.. 
Public Service Production Company, 
Engineers 


Public Service Electric & 











Gas Co:, Paterson, N. J. 





American Light & Traction Company, 
Engineers 


Fall River Gas Works, Fall River, Mass. 


Stone & Webster, Inc., Engineers 
Florida Power & Light Company, Lakeland, Fla. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


The U. G. I. Contracting Company, Engineers 


Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American 


Light & Traction Company, Engineers 


Haverhill Gas Light Company, Haverhill, Mass. 


Stone & Webster, Inc., Engineers 


Hudson Valley Coke & Products Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Semet-Solvay Bagineering Corp., Engineers 
Hyde Park Gas Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Iroquois Gas Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lancaster Gas Light & Fuel Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Long Island Lighting Company, Bay Shore, L. I. 


E. L. Phillips & Company, Engineers 


The U. G. I, Contracting Company, 
Engineers 
Queensboro Gas & Electric Co., Far Rockaway, L. I. 
E. L. Phillips & Company, Engineers 
St. Joseph Gas Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
American Light & Traction Company, Engineers 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Bartlett Hayward Company, Enginvers 
The Pawtucket Gas Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Stone & Webster, Tne. Engineers 
The Tampa Gas Company, Tampa, Fla. 
he U. G. I. Contracting Company, Engineers 
Washington Gas s Ligh sea (East Plant), 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington Gas — Company (West Plant), 
Washington, D. C. 


Wilmington Gas Company, Wilmington, Del. 


The U. G. I. Contracting Company, £nzineers 


SMOOT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


136 Liberty Street 


New York 





SMOOT CONTROL 
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U. G. Ll. SERVICE 


what it has been and is 





« « «began forty-six years ago. 


« « eDeveloped the art of, and equipment for, carburetted water 
gas manufacture. 


« « eImproved the methods for gas treatment. 


« « «introduced improved coal carbonization methods. 


United States. 
« « eSponsored the uniform system of accounting. 


« e eMaintains research work for the general good of the gas 
industry. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 . . .Raised the manufacturing and distribution standards in the 
6 
7 
8 


« « «Designs and installs gas manufacturing and distribution 
equipment at the least cost consistent with proper work and 
for the customer’s best interest. 


9 . . .Gives its clients the benefit of the best engineering skill and 
advice. 


10. . .Gives real significance to the word “SERVICE”. 





UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC. 


Dwicut P. Rosrnson, President 


Succeeding 


THE U. G. I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE — PHILADELPHIA 





























Dry Quenching 


—an Economic Necessity 






















The illustrations show seven typical 
Sulzer System installations 








to the By- Product 
Coke Industry 


N the United States alone 44,376,586 
| tons of by-product coke were produced 
in 1926. The heat wasted annually by 
wet quenching this coke is equivalent to 
the total heat value of approximately 
2,250,000 tons of coke—more than 5% 
of the total by-product coke production. 


The Sulzer System of Dry Quenching 
represents the most efficient and reliable 
method of reclaiming the sensible heat 
of glowing coke. Many installations have 
proved the correctness of the process by 
years of continuous service. 


A new 32-page booklet illustrating and 
describing the Sulzer System of Dry 
Quenching will be sent upon request. 


Dry Quenching EquipmentCorp. 
International Combustion Building 
200 Madison Avenue New York City 


A Subsidiary of International Combustion Engineering Corporation 
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Thee UNIT TYPE 


HORIZONTAL GAS and COKE OVENS 
For Small and Medium Size Gas Plants 


The UNIT TYPE — Horizontal Gas and Coke Ovens were developed 
primarily to meet the requirements of plants having a daily capacity of 
250 M. cu ft. and upwards. 
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TOTAL PLANT LABOR—2#4 HOURS—FIVE MEN 


The above illustration shows these Ovens now in full operation in 
Albion, Michigan. 


Every detail was conceived and built with characteristic “IECO” thor- 
oughness by which increased production and economical operation, with 
the minimum of labor, are obtained. 


Write for Special Bulletin and full information regarding 
plant of Unit Type now operating in Albion, Michigan. 








THE IMPROVED EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
24 STATE STREET Engineers- Builders NEW YORK CITY 
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Automatic Water Gas 
Control 


(Patented June 10, 1924) 





SPEED CrANGE 
a Lever 


CuT out 


ROCKER, 
SHAFT 


Length of cycle may be instantly changed 
while machine is running. 


Operation may be changed from automatic 
to hand, or vice versa, while machine is run- 
ning, and without affecting automatic ad- 
justments. 


Down or split runs may be instantly elimi- 
nated, while machine is running. 


Control is built with 5, 6, 7 or more sets 
of timing discs and levers to suit any de- 
sired operating conditions. 


Time of opening and closing of any valve 
may be quickly changed by moving timing 
discs. The indicator shows position of 
operating cycle. 


All parts built for maximum efficiency, 
greatest economy of operation; and protec- 
tion from dirt or injury. 


Valves are interlocked for both hand and 
automatic operation. All bearings arranged 
so each unit can be removed independently, 
without dismantling the whole machine. 





THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Sales 1454 Monadnock Block 
Offices: 


Reliable Accuracy in Gas Measurement 


Profit on the send-out is largely dependent on the accurate 
measurement of gas passed, in the case of the manufactur- 
ing plant; or the gas purchased, in large quantities from the 
manufacturing plant in the case of a distributing company. 





Selling gas through Connersville High Pressure Meters at the Hudson Valley Coke 
& Products Co., Troy, N. Y¥. 


The ability of Connersville Rotary Displacement 
Meters to accurately and dependably measure the 
gas flow through a wide range of variations, from 
low load to high peak, is the final and only answer 
to this vital question. 


Proved by numerous installations, where users 
have tested their accuracy and reliability—many 


of whom signify their entire satisfaction by repeat 
orders,—Connersville Meters fully meet the de- 
mand for a reliable instrument whose indications 
can be depended upon for their accuracy. 


Call on our nearest office, or write for descriptive 
matter explaining in detail the mechanism that 
produces such satisfactory results. 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER COMPANY 


12th Street and Columbia Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


Chicago 


604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 


Eastern Service Co. 


Boston New York 


CONNERSVILLE 


Blowers - Gas Pumps -« Meters + Cycloidal Pumps 

















114 Liberty St. 
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Mueller Straight Way 
Iron Body Gas 
Service Stops 


MUELLER GS is 









O 





Built 


to withstand all strains 


Nothing but the highest grade of grey iron is used in 

Mueller Iron Body Gas Stops. Extra strong bodies 

give them more than enough strength to resist any 
eo strain or distortion when being installed. 













All Mueller gas stops, keys, nuts and washers are made 
of Mueller Red Brass—and all Mueller Brass is under 
strict laboratory control, which insures a metal of 
uniform quality and strength. 


It’s the Mueller careful methods of manufacture that 
give Mueller Iron Body Stops their deserved reputa- ? 
tion for reliability. 


Write for catalog and prices. 
MUELLER COQ, = (Established 1857) Decatur, Il. 


Branches: New York, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 


MUELLER 
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n the search for 





Unfailing and 


Economical 
Gas Plant 
Operation-. 
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New Demands Have Been 


‘ ———————— — ee — 


—OSS— — 


Created 


Jor Electrical Engineering~ 


Experienced specialization in the design, 
installation and supervision of electrical 
equipment for gas plants is growing in 
importance, and there is a definite trend 
toward more effective and safer operation 
of plants through the utilization of elec- 
tricity for motive power, illumination, 
signalling and automatic control. 


In the specialized applications of electrical 
engineering to gas plant operation, years 


of experience have qualified us as experts 


in this field. 


If you have a problem in your plant,—be 
it large or small_—which new and im- 
proved methods of applying electricity to 
gas plant operation may help in solving, 
we shall be glad to serve you. Our ser- 
vices are now being utilized by a number 
of gas companies to whom we will be glad 
to refer you, and an inquiry from you 
will receive our prompt attention. 





EDWARD B. STOTT & COMPANY, inc. 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK CITY 
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“INDUGAS” 
VERTICAL CHAMBER OVENS 


With Water-sealed Drop Door 
INTERMITTENT TYPE 





Minimum Labor 


Low First Cost 


The annual operating reports of 
the Association of Swiss Gas Plants 
disclose that the “INDUGAS” 
ovens produce the largest yields 





of gas per ton of coal. 





The following table shows the 
actual average yields from coal 
containing less volatile matter than 


the average American coal: 














pa Time Yield cu. ft. Heating value 

ity per net ton B.t.u. (gross) 
Baden, Switzerland 4 years average 14075 560 
Olten, Switzerland tie ws 13317 570 
Friedrichshafen, Germany —— 3 16045 515 








There’s a Reason 
Full information, layouts and estimates gladly furnished 


CARL STILL CORPORATION 


114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
a OI AAT SL eS SR 
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Gasholders 
Condensers 
Purifiers 
Scrubbers 
Tanks 
Pipes 
Stacks—Flues 
Steel Plate Work 





























CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 





Western Union Code, Cable Address: Cruskemper, Ambler 
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Here it is! 


























—a further advance 
in pyrometry 


Pyro 
Optical Pyrometer 
Absolutely Self-Contained 


It will give a direct and accurate temperature reading on small and 
large objects or zones at any distance. Normal range of temperatures 
2000°-3000°, or 1500°-3000° F. 





Rapid and accurate temperature read- This new and simplified instrument is 
ings show direct on the scale. Nocal- entirely self contained and weighs but 
culations necessary. Anyone can use three pounds. Furnished with leather 
and test it. carrying case and strap as shown. 


Pyro Pyrometers of the Insertion, Ra- 
diation and Optical Types are used in 
thousands of industrial plants the world 
over. 


Write us on your business letter head 
what your requirements are and we 
will send a suitable instrument on 
trial with full instructions on its use. 








The Pyrometer 
Instrument Co. 


52 Howard Street 
NEW YORK 
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Industrial Gas Measurement with EMCO Large Capacity Meters 


ETERING in industrial installations can not be tvo care- 
fully planned. A large amount of revenue depends on 


the meter accuracy. Troublesome and expensive interruptions 





of service must be eliminated. It is not surprising in view of 





this fact, that EMCO large capacity meters are used as standard 


equipment in industrial measurement by a large majority ‘of 





. 
the gas companies of the country. | = = |e 
| =! 


The conditions under which industrial meters operate re- 
quire ruggedness, ease of service and accessibility, the para- 
mount features of EMCO Design. 


The above installation measures the gas to the forge plant of a Locomotive Works. 

















PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE 


METER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS PITTSBURGH. PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO COLUMBIA,S.C. LOS ANGELES DALLAS 
TULSA SEATTLE KANSASCITY SALT LAKE CITY 
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There are in service today nearly 
100,000 miles of Dresser Coupled 
Pipe Lines. 

We quote a typical telegram 
from a customer, as follows— 

“Three hundred mile line, in- 
cluding 16, 18 and 22 , tested 400 
pounds without single case cou- 
pling trouble. Congratulations.” 


~ 
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gi { Reynolds } 


THREE SERVICE REGULATORS 









MODEL 0 SERIES 


With or without Mercury Seal 
in Spring Type Regulators 






MODEL 10 SERIES 


With or without Mercury Seal 
Dead Weight or Spring Type 











MODEL 20 SERIES 





With or without Mercury Seal 
Dead Weight or Spring Type 


—that answer every need 


To meet varying conditions 
and individual plant re- 
quirements, REYNOLDS has 
provided a Service Regula- 
tor to especially meet any 


and every requirement. 


Reynolds 
| Products ~ | 
for all kinds of Pressure R:- 


duction—for either artificial 
or natural gas. 


Governors— 


Intermediate Pressure 
Triple Outlet 

Holder 

Toggle Type Street 


Regulators— 


High Pressure Service 
Low Pressure Service 
Intermediate Pressure 
High Pressure Line 


Single and Double 
District Station 


Valve— 


Automatic Quick-Closing 
Anti-Vacuum 











REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO., Anderson, Ind., U.S.A. 


Representatives 


Eastern Service Company, Boston, Mass. F. E. Newberry, Avon, N.J. 


Thos. ©. Corin, Detroit, Mich. 





RECOGNIZED LEADERSHIP IN GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 
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SERVICE DATA FOR PROTECTIVE PAINT USERS 

















CASE No.1 
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bas he! mtg ph & Hazleton 


jlway, Hazelton, Pa. 








& aint that fought cinders, gases and steam 






Typical of the conditions an industrial paint must 
meet are those under which Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint has served the W-B. & H. Ry. on the bridge 


shown above. 


You can easily picture the 
condition of the atmosphere 
surrounding this paint work. 
Yet one painting with 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
lasted 12 years. And, it 
provided ample protection 
during this entire time. 


This is no exceptional case. 
We have authentic records on 
file showing up to 20 years’ 
service for Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint on iron and 
steel structures under a wide 
variety of adverse atmos- 
pheric and operating condi- 
tions. 


The reason for such unusual 


DIXONS 


Adequate Protection at Minimum Ultimate Cost 


for 12 Years 


paint service lies in the special form of graphite we 
use—crystalline flake of impalpable fineness which 
is in natural combination (not artificial mixture) 


with silica. The vehicle is boiled linseed oil. 











Every time you buy cheap 
paint you add to your painting costs 


This is true because two thirds of the cost of an 
industrial paint job is labor cost. And when you 
“save” a few cents a gallon on paint you have the 
big labor cost of repainting long before it is 
properly due. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Established 1827 








OK 


SILICA~ 
GRAPHITE 








True, you pay more for 
Dixon’s—but you get more 
in years of service, and de- 
creased paint maintenance 
costs. You get a paint that 
really protects from atmos- 
pheric and corrosive condi- 
tions. A paint that outlasts 
cheaper grades many times. 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
and Red Lead Graphite 
Primer positively will not 
crack or “dry out.” They 
are made in one quality only 
—Dixon’s—the _best—sup- 
plied in 6 colors, also Red 
Lead Graphite Primer, and 
Aluminum-Graphite. 


PAINT 
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Unusual Performance 


On the right is Roots old No. 4 Ex- 
hauster installed in this West Coast 


booster station in 1891. Note the 
old style construction with the steam 
engine mounted on the headplate. 


On the left is shown Roots No. 8 
Exhauster installed in 1926. 


Both Gas Pumps are boosting on 
the same line and both give excel- 
lent service in spite of the fact that 
the old No. 4 has been running for 
some time in excess of its rated 
capacity. 


Certainly, for the ordinary Gas Pump, but just another 
instance of the service that may be expected from a Roots 
Gas Pump. 


Oversize shafts, extra heavily ribbed cases, adjustable self- 
oiling bearings, unusually sturdy gears, exact clearances and 
the absence of internal friction are a few points which mean 
added service from Roots Gas Pumps. 


Your plant deserves the best. You get it when you specify 
Roots Gas Pumps, Roots Meters, Roots Vacuum Pumps, 
Roots Liquid Pumps, Roots Blowers, Roots Gates, Valves 
and Couplings. 


(Write for Bulletins: 1071, 1081, 40-B1 and 31-B2.) 


The PH8 FM. ROOTS CO 


CHICAGO 
Peoples Gas Building 


CONNERSVILLE , INDIANA 
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The BARTLETT HAYWARD CO. 


Engineers and Founders 
BALTIMORE and NEW YORK 


CRI 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF: 


Carburetted Water Gas Plants 
Complete Coal Gas Plants 
| By-Products Plants 
Salt Water and Fresh Water Condensers 
De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines 
Purifiers - Steel Tanks - Shaving Scrubbers 
Vertical Waste Heat Boilers 
Gas Holders 


ep 


View of Main Plant, Located at Baltimore 
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Mutual Responsibilities in Training 
of the Cadet Engineer 


T THIS SEASON of the year the gas 
A manager and the young graduate from 

the engineering college jointly face their 
problem of adapting this human raw material 
to the service of the gas industry. The prob- 
lem is not one-sided; it involves difficulties 
for the management in training the young en- 
gineer and problems of adaptation for the 
young man himself. There can be no general 
panacea offered for all the ills of technical ap- 
prenticeship in gas engineering. But there 
are a few fundamentals of sound human rela- 
tionships which will quickly alleviate the 
mental anguish sometimes needlessly suf- 
fered. 


HE GAS COMPANY can rightly expect 
Der the young man a continued desire to 

learn. His formal collegiate schooling 
is barely the kindergarten of professional ser- 
vice. He will find that the engineer who suc- 
ceeds never ceases to study; and the sooner he 
learns this fundamental fact the better. He 
will soon find, too, that there is a variety of 
conflict which one might term “Theory versus 
Overalls.” Occasionally he will feel that since 
overalls frequently win, theory must be 














wrong. Ultimately, however, he will discover 
that it is wrongly stated theory which loses; 
sound fundamentals are always victorious and 
there is no occasion for scrapping them at any 
stage. 


A‘. THE YOUNG CADET has a cer- 
tain right to expect a return from the 

management for the loyal, willing ser- 
vice which the right young man unquestion- 
ably gives. He is entitled to sympathetic 
supervision ; he can rightly resent bullying and 
bossing. These two are no substitute for in- 
structive leadership. He may reasonably ex- 
pect, too, a certain amount of tolerance for 
mistakes, because mo sane management ex- 
pects perfection, even in the most brilliant new- 
comer to the business. But in no business is 
there greater hazard both to the individual and 
to the public through stupid or careless mis- 
takes. 
to see that the inexperience of youth does not 
have an opportunity by such error to cause 
great public inconvenience or danger. In fact, 
this is one of the most important duties of any 
management in its development of that young 
technical talent which will later take large 
responsibilities in the industry. 


There is a responsibility on managers 
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Proper Material Handling 
Affords Large Economies 


HE FIRST 
can be 


mechanization 


POST-WAR 


characterized as a decade of industrial 


decade in America 
The “main strength and awk- 
wardness” of hand labor is being eliminated by labor- 
saving equipment of all types, with a result that with 
workers 


to 200 per cent more output than formerly. 


ur industries are now producing 50 
This 


increased efficiency of industry is directly reflected 


fewet! 


in largely improved standards of living for all classes 


of our people 


this 
intelligently 


The gas industry has not been unmindful of 


development for, in general, it has 


studied the application of mechanical equipment for 


supplanting hand labor and has economized and 
speeded up its work along a great many lines. Thus 
we find our office routine well fortified with many 
of the newest pieces of equipment; our distribution 
department making use of various mechanical labor 
savers, and our production plants doing worth-while 


things in this regard. 


But in many plants there are still very large fur 


ther 


opportunities for improvement, especially in 
materials handling. Consequently it behooves the 
forward-looking plant superintendent to make 
periodic studies of his equipment and to be ever on 


the alert for the better, newer pieces of labor saving 


mechanism that are brought to his notice 


Beginning in this issue is an inspiring article by 
an experienced and practical gas engineer which will 
be very suggestive to gas men of the greater possi 
bilities of mechanical handling of raw materials, by- 
products and waste products. We commend to the 
most thoughtful consideration of engineers and man 
agers these two articles by Mr. John H. Wolfe. 
single idea gained from them may be worth hun- 


Any 


dreds or even thousands of dollars in plant economies. 


> 


The Public Accepts 
A New Type Rate 


HE NEW TYPE of wholesale service rate an- 
om by the Brooklyn Union Gas Company 

to become effective during May again empha- 
sizes the great progress which the gas industry is 
making toward sound rate structures. A few years 
ago many management officials regarded anything 
but a flat rate as a terrifying thing in their company 
public relations. They then created what now ap- 
pears to be merely a terrifying bogey man of public 
opposition. The public is inherently fair in its atti- 
tude toward the public-utility companies which serve 
it. Those companies which follow up a professed 
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desire to render good service with evidence of real 
effort in this direction are met half way by house- 
hold as well as industrial customers. 


It can safely be said that today the general public 
The 


public realizes that there are cetain expenses at- 


accepts the principle of wholesale rates for gas. 


tendant upon doing business which must be charged 
tc all the customers of the company, large and small. 
They are willing to have these costs which make up 
the customer expense and the demand expense pro- 
portioned among the various classes of customers in 
an equitable fashion. Their willingness is in part 
due to the fact that equity demands larger charge to 
the larger customer for each of these classes of costs. 
Having paid these two classes of expense, the cus- 
tomers then rightly expect a flat rate for the gas 


which they use. 


The resulting rates, if calculated per M, are higher 
for small users and lower for large users, as they 
should be. But being arrived at by such a system 
of charges, the customers recognize the fairness of 
the system, and in the majority of cases accept the 
result willingly. The only group which pays more 
than formerly is the group of “convenience” users, 
and these people are not the class for whom the 
political demagogue is accustomed to orate. As a 
consequence, a new day has dawned for the rate 
maker, a day in which he will find much more co- 
operation and much less stupid opposition for sound 


rate structures. 


Appliance Sales Efforts 
By Natural Gas Companies 


OT LONG AGO the typical natural gas com- 
N pany did not concern itself at all with the use 
of its product. It was quite content to forget 
the gas after it had been metered and appropriate 
bills collected. Such an attitude is now, fortunately, 


no longer typical or general. 


Many of the natural gas companies are finding 
that it is essential not only to study customer prob- 
lems, but also to prepare themselves to supply cus- 
tomers with high-class appliances at reasonable 
This does not mean that the gas company 
is going into competition with the appliance dealer. 
It means rather an increased opportunity for co- 


prices. 


operation between gas men and appliance men, in 
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both wholesale and retail merchandising of equip- 


ment. 


The time has long since passed when any public 
utility company can neglect even the most detailed 
customer problem. There is intense competition be- 
tween gas and other energy sources for household 
and industry markets. Even though natural gas af- 
fords an ideal fuel, and often at the lowest unit cost 
per million B.t.u. of any energy supply, yet the 
responsibility is very great for understanding and 
co-operation in solving customer problems. It is a 
splendid sign, therefore, that more and more natural 
gas companies are actively entering the appliance 
business to the end that they may render real service 


to their customers, complete in every particular. 





Skilled Aid Available 
To Solve Tax Problems 


HE CHAMBER COMMERCE of 


United States has had a very influential posi- 


OF the 

tion in Washington on national tax matters. 
This important agency of organized business is 
equally well prepared to assist in solving the prob- 
lens of state, county and municipal taxation, for it 
is preparing itself on the economic fundamentals and 


the practical meaning of such tax measures. 


A local public-utility company is often in a posi- 
tion that indicates the need of opposing proposed 
new taxes, but lacking information as to the best 
way to accomplish that purpose. Under such cir- 
cumstances a local management, through its local 
chamber of commerce or other trade organization, 
can readily secure valuable assistance from the Na- 
tional Chamber. Of course, no national body can 
know as much of the local problems or aid on the 
details involved as well as a local group, but often 
the national organization will have a broader per- 
spective and a wider fund of information applicable 
to the local study than could be obtained from any 
other source. 


Public utilities are often the principal sufferers 
from municipal and county extravagance which re- 
quires new and unwarranted additional taxation. 
Hence utility executives will do well to acquaint 
themselves with the resources which can be brought 
to their assistance by the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States whenever such problems arise. 


Broadening the Markets 

For Industrial Appliances 
S INDUSTRY BECOMES more complicated 
A it must more and more resort to types of equip- 
ment common to many branches of business. 
Corn flakes are toasted in an oven with rotating rab- 
ble arms which is almost exactly like the roaster 
employed for oxidizing certain lead and zine ores. 
The grinding and sifting of breakfast food is carried 
out with mills and sieves strikingly like—in fact, 
almost identical with—those used in a paint factory. 
Designers and builders of gas fired appliances 
should take advantage of this trend and should plan 
their equipment so that it can be recognized as suit- 
able with only minor modifications for a wide variety 
of these “unit operations” of the process industries 
Such development might for example use an apart- 
ment-house clothes drier with appropriate shelf modi- 
fication for the making of dried apples. It might 
result in converting a metal annealing furnace into 
a biscuit oven. Stranger variations and combina- 
tions of service than these two have actually bee 


successfully made. 


The secret of success in such work is a study of 
the performance of the equipment in its fundamental 
characteristics. The temperature gradient through- 
out the appliance must be known. The rate of heat- 
ing-up must be controlled. The total B.t.u. per hour 


must be properly selected. And, of course, the 
mechanism for controlling the rate of movement of 
the work through the heated zone must be adaptable 
to a variety of materials in order to secure wide ap- 


plicability. 
Some people say there are two thousand, some 
say there are ten thousand applications for gas in 


industry. The fact is that there are literally millions 


of cases in which gas-heated equipment can success- 


fully be used, no two of which are exactly alike. It 


is impossible to make every appliance just a little 
different to suit the million applications, but by 
building appliances so that their functioning can be 
controlled at will or so that burners and parts are 
interchangeable, the million combinations of service 
possibilities may be realized with a very modest and 
reasonable number of forms of equipment. In too 
many cases equipment builders have unnecessarily 
restricted their own markets to particular problems, 
although their equipment might well, with minor 
change of almost negligible cost, have been given 
much wider sales opportunity. 





MODERN MATERIALS 
HANDLING INA 
GAS PLANT 


1. Locomotive cranes for un- 
loading and loading coke, coke 
breeze and coal from and to 
scows. Motor driven winch, tn 
front of crane in foreground, 
for moving scow. 

2. Roadway hopper being filled by 
trailer. Hopper discharges onto con- 
veyor feeder which loads belt and 
bucket elevator at right. Equipment is 
used to distribute recovered generator 
fuel evenly on top of fresh coke enter- 
ing generator houses. Higher speed 
on feeder fits equipment for emer- 
gency use in case of breakdown at 
tower. 

3. Fixed wooden tower, one man, 
steam operated, unloading coke scow. 
Conveyor belt carries coal _ into 
bunkers in generator houses. 

4. Auxiliary or dual purpose belt 
and bucket elevator for boiler room 
shown in center. Reserve pile of coke 
breeze may be fed to this by recipro- 
cating feeder under the pile. Concrete 
ash bunker, skip fed, shown at right. 

5. Automatic charging machines on 
water gas sets. Note overhead con- 
veyor belts for collecting generator 
fuel from the bunkers for filling 
weigh hoppers on chargers. 

6. Automatic charging machine with 
weigh hopper shown overhead. Auto- 
matic switch for belt operation shown 
in lower right hand corner of weigh 
beam box. 

7. Conveyor belts and struc- 
tures. Main 30” belt is shown 
through tripper, 18” boiler room 
belt at left and 30” branch gen- 
erator house belt at right. Note 
chutes and skirt plates to belts. 

8. Auxiliary or stand-by belt 
and bucket elevator for gener- 
ator house shown in rear of 
tractor and trailer. 30” branch 
conveyor structure is shown in 
center. 
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Handling Material in Gas Works 
Part I—Coal and Coke 
By John H. Wolfe 


Superintendent Gas Manufacturing, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore 


NE of the problems which every gas man must 
QO face and solve with a high degree of satisfac- 

tion is the prompt, proper and continuous 
handling of the materials which are used and which 
are produced in making his product. 


The word “prompt” is used because the process 
of manufacture in which he is engaged is so con- 
stituted as to allow of very little delay in the fur- 
nishing of materials to supply the needs of that 
process. 


Under the term “proper” may be grouped such 
qualifying terms as cleanliness of the handling 
equipment, which is intimately associated with the 
element of safety because of danger of dust ex- 
plosions and fires; its adaptability to the local situa- 
tion; its flexibility as regards the diversity of uses 
around the plant; its resistance to interruption by 
fire, water and wind; the expense involved in pur- 
chasing and erecting the equipment, generally known 
as “first cost” or capital cost; the interest charges 
against the capital cost; and the economy of opera- 
tion as regards labor requirements, power consump- 
tion and cost of maintenance considering the service 
rendered. 


Why Handling Must Be Continuous 


The need for continuity of the handling process is 
apparent to anyone engaged in the business, as the 
manufacturing process must continue without inter- 
ruption if satisfactory service is to be rendered and 
shutdowns averted. This requires a smooth and 
uniform flow of raw materials into the process and 
the smooth and uniform removal of any waste or 
by-product from the process. Continuity can, of 
course, be maintained to a certain extent by the 
interpolation of storage hoppers and bunkers at vari- 
ous points in the system, and the installation of 
duplicate or even “stand by” or dual utility equip- 
ment to protect the main streams of material flow. 


The sizes of hoppers and bunkers are generally 
predicated on the relation of operating costs versus 
interest charges, and are usually kept as small as 
possible because of the high first cost. Provision 
must, of course, be made to provide hoppers and 
bunkers large enough to take care of the inherent 
fluctuations in flow caused by the operation of any 
particular unit in the handling system. 


Among the raw materials which the gas manu- 
facturer must successfully handle are bituminous 





and anthracite coal, coke, fine sizes of all the three 
foregoing, purifying materials which include iron 
oxide, soda ash, and “lighteners,” such as shavings 
and corn cobs, and ashes from the various processes. 
From the latter he may desire to recover the car- 
bon for return to the process. No mention will be 
made in this article of the handling of the gas itself, 
nor of the large volumes of air, boiler feed, con- 
denser, circulating and cooling waters. Neither will 
it consider the disposition of any end products such 
as drippage, ammonia liquor or sulphate, tar or tar 
emulsions, nor make any reference to oil handling. 


Difficulties with Coke and Ash 


In considering the subject to be treated it must 
be said that no particular difficulty attaches to the 
handling of any of the above materials excepting 
coke, its fine sizes, and ash. One of the manufac- 
turers has drawn a symbol in which he expresses 
graphically the characteristics of coke. In doing 
this he depicts a lump of coke from which three lines 
radiate. At the end of one line is shown an egg, 
which represents the fragility and low resistance of 
coke to breakage. At the end of another line is 
shown a sponge, which indicates the porosity or the 
ease of reception of and tenacity for holding water 
inherent in coke. On the last line is shown a grind- 
ing wheel of emery or carborundum, which calls at- 
tention to the abrasiveness of coke and its material 
destroying properties. All of these charactertistics 
exercise a large influence on the service rendered 
by the handling equipment. Too much stress can- 
not be laid on the importance of making provision, 
first, to reduce all drops to the minimum to compen- 
sate for the fragility, second, to insure that the wet- 
ness of the coke will not cause the fine particles to 
cling to the conveying equipment by installing 
wipers to remove the particles, and also by making 
the chuting surfaces steep enough so that the fine 
wet material will not cause obstruction to the flow, 
third, to protect all wearing surfaces against erosion 
and abrasion by using renewable liner plates, fourth, 
to shield all lubricated and bearing surfaces against 
the picking up and inclusion of the fine coke particles 
in the lubricant, and fifth, to guard against corrosion 
by preventing wet material from lying against a 
normally polished surface. 


The characteristics of ash are the same as coke 
excepting that for the fragility, regarding which 
there would be no concern if it did exist, one 
must substitute the acidity of wet ashes which cause 
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unusually rapid corrosion of all equipment used in 
conjunction with it. 


A Number of Machines Necessary 


In working with the above materials every gas 
operator must admit that the ideal machine to ac- 
complish all of the handling operations around a 
plant has not been found nor is it likely to be found. 
As a result, the system must needs be composed ot 
a series of machines which should be arranged in 
the proper order by taking into consideration and 
combining the experience of the operator, the judg- 
ment of the engineer and the knowledge of the manu 
facturer of the equipment. The equipment avail 
able must, as a rule, be modified to fit the local 
conditions. 

In reviewing the methods and systems in use for 
handling the materials in question, it will be advis 
able to keep in mind the cardinal points outlined in 
the first paragraph of this article. The presentation 
will be made in the order in which the material fol- 
lows the usual flow sheet in any plant. 








Motor 


driven weigh larry with screen attached. Breeze 
collecting hopper at left and weigh hopper for 


coarse coke at right 


Coal and raw fuel, either generator fuel for water 
gas or coal for carbonization in coal gas, may be 
received in one of two ways, that is, either by rail 
or water. In any event it is highly desirable to 
avoid the laborious moving of cars or scows by bars 
or hand winches, respectively, by installing motor- 
driven “car pullers” or winches. These are cheap, 
are easily installed and cost but little to operate and 
maintain. 

In the event that the fuel is received by rail the 
cars may be emptied in two ways, first, by dumping 
into a track hopper from bottom dump cars, or by 
tipping the car and load bodily by means of a car 
dumper. The former is most generally used for in- 
stallations of small and moderate size, while the lat- 
ter may prove to be almost a necessity at the larger 
plants because of the need for handling fuel rapidly 
and cheaply. In the latter case the high first cost 
can be justified. The cost of operating and maintain- 
ing this equipment is quite low. 

If the fuel is received by water there are three well 
known means of unloading, all of which utilize the 
grab bucket. The first is by traveling crane, either 
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locomotive or crawler type; the second, the fixed 
tower, and the third is the traveling bridge. If the 
lift is not too high or if some other method can be 
installed to elevate the fuel the first method is by far 
the cheapest, considering all costs. 


“full swing” 


Such 


A crane should be what is known as 
or able to rotate 360 degrees for this service. 
a piece of equipment may be used for a variety of 
other purposes around the plant and thus meets the 
requirements of flexibility 


Tower Requisites 
The next most economical method of unloading is 


by means of fixed towers. may be con- 
structed of wood but are preferably built of 


Ay ywers 
steel. 





Combined tripper, rotating grissley and screen, one 


man 
operated. Coarse coke may be seen on grizsley disks, 
while breese which has passed through screen under 
grissley is shown on a continuation of the 
incoming belt in foreground. Note emer- 
gency shutdown cord over operator’s 
right shoulder 


Although the heavy timber used in building wooden 
towers is slow burning, special care must be exer- 
cised to make certain that the machinery . houses 
thereon are built of fire-resistant material, otherwise 
a fire which starts in a machinery house may destroy 
the tower. Towers can be built to cover any desired 
vertical lift and so constructed that the beams are 
clear and not an obstruction to water-borne traffic. 
They can also be conveniently built into the side of 
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a building and thus be made to meet the require- 
ments of good taste architecturally. It cannot be said 
that any unloading equipment is attractive in appear- 
ance, but the tower type is adaptable to proper treat- 
ment as is witnessed, by some of our modern power 
plants into which towers have been built. 

The traveling bridge is an expensive piece of equip- 
ment and has the one great disadvantage that it can- 
not be moved in a strong wind, as there is danger of 
overturning in that case. The bridge will, however, 
cover large areas and is suitable for unloading, stock- 
ing and recovering from stock. Some of the modern 
bridges are of tremendous length, but there has been 
a tendency recently to decrease their unwieldiness 
by shortening them and acquiring length by joining 
sections. Material may be conveyed through the 
length of the bridge by means of conveyor belts or 
man trolleys. 

After the fuel has been unloaded it may be neces 
sary to screen or crush it to prepare it for use. This 
work is generally done near the unloading end, al 
though in some cases it may be desirable to accom- 
plish this near the utilization end of the system. 
There are so many desirable and well proven types of 
equipment on the market, each of which has its pecu- 
liar value that the writer will not attempt to name 
them and enumerate their worth, with the following 
exceptions: 

The art of screening has undergone rapid progress 
in the last ten years. Many new types of vibrating 
screens have been devised which will do an excellent 
job of separating fuel at low operating and main 
tenance costs and which can be erected with very 
little head room. In considering them, however, care 
should be taken to determine that they are well con 
structed mechanically and that they are run at the 
proper speed and with the proper tension in the 
screen cloth, otherwise the cost of repairs will be high 
and the efficiency or capacity low. 


Rotating Grizzley Becoming More Popular 


Although bar screens are still used at certain plants 
they are, in almost every case, unsatisfactory screen 
ing devices. In recent years the rotating grizzley, 
in which the screening surface is composed ot a series 
of shafts upon which wear-resisting steel discs are 
mounted, has come to play an increasingly important 
role in classifying fuel. Although the first cost of 
this equipment is apt to be high, it has a low main- 
tenance cost and tremendous capacity for the space 
occupied. Clearance between the discs can be re- 
duced to screen down to about 54 inch or 34 inch on 
the square or round particles, and down to 1% inches 
on the long particles. A good combination for se- 
curing both capacity and efficiency is to “scalp” or 
remove the coarse fuel over the grizzley and rescreen 
the particles which pass through it on a vibrating 
screen, the grizzley furnishing the capacity and the 
screen the final screening efficiency desired. 

Care should be exercised in choosing crushing 
equipment, particularly for coke, since it is so ex- 
tremely abrasive. Fortunately, it is rarely necessary 
to crush coke as it is usually wanted as large as pos- 
sible. Where large pieces are present in coke breeze 
it is best to remove them by screening rather than 
by crushing. The construction and mechanical de- 


IO 


sign of crushing and pulverizing equipment must be 
carefully looked into to make certain that bearings 
and all wearing surfaces are ample, that the bearings 
are dust proof and well oiled, and that body mem 
bers and rotating parts and shafts are heavy enough 
to withstand the tremendous punishment which they 
receive. 


bunker. 

nveyor main structure and 

ver angle in center, both 
structure against erosion 


section of 
used to 


and abrasion 


hy >mN 7 
el 


In this connection the question of foreign objects 
and tramp iron should be given consideration as in 
most cases they will work havoc with crushing 
machinery. Magnetic devices have been advocated 
for doing this work, but unfortunately they will not 
remove anything but magnetizable substances, and 
there is a large element of upkeep connected with 
their use. In plants of modern design the tendency 
has been to run the fuel over picking belts at speeds 
low enough so that the foreign objects can be re- 
moved by hand picking. This involves labor, it is 
true, but seems to be about the only reasonably cer- 
tain method of accomplishing the work. 


Conveyor Belt Has Been Improved 


After the fuel has been unloaded and prepared, it 
is next generally conveyed by means of belts to the 
consuming equipment or to storage bunkers over 


the equipment. The conveyor belt has always been 
a most satisfactory means of moving material but 
recent years have brought further improvement, 
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first, in the technique of belt manufacture, which has 
increased the wearing life of belts, and second, in 
the elimination of friction by the utilization of ball 
or roller-bearing idlers. 

The improvement in belt construction has been the 
result of long experimentation by the rubber com- 
panies and belts can now be secured which are satis- 
factory for almost any service. For the less severe 
services the cheaper grades of belts may be pur- 
chased, but for severe service only the very best belt 
should be purchased, keeping in mind the character 
of wear required. The ply thickness should be suf- 
ficient to both carry and pull the load, while the 
top cover should be of such thickness and quality as 
to withstand the wear imposed. 


The horsepower requirements for driving conveyor 
belts have been tremendously reduced by the use of 
anti-friction, ball or roller-bearing idlers. The use 
of these has also decreased the consumption of lubri- 
cants and the cost of maintenance since the wear on 
them is negligible and no serious damage results 
should a bearing run unlubricated for a short time. 


Conveyor belts may be, and often are, used for 
elevating material. In this respect they have the 
disadvantage of requiring a great deal of ground 
space since the inclination must not be too great, 
otherwise the material is apt to roll back on the belt. 


In designing belt conveyor structures it is well to 
keep in mind the need for reducing all ledges or other 
dust collecting surfaces so as to keep at a minimum 
the risk of dust explosions and fires. When very 
long conveyors are contemplated, or when more than 
one belt is run for any distance in the same structure, 
provision should be made for fire doors and parti- 
tion walls to reduce the area exposed to fire so as 
not to cripple the entire conveying system. The 
fire hazard is ordinarily not given sufficient considera- 
tion, particularly when handling bituminous coal, 
and is most important when considering continuity 
of operation. 


Care Necessary in Handling Fuel 


In delivering fuel to the bunkers over the utiliza- 
tion equipment and in making transfers from one 
piece of conveying machinery to another, great care 
must be exercised so as to reduce the fuel drop and 
shock to a minimum. This must be kept in mind 
particularly with coke. All transfer chutes should 
be designed to “ease” the fuel from one plane to 
another and not to jolt or jar it. In removing 
material from belt conveyors into bunkers, trippers 
are generally used. In order to facilitate the 
handling of the fuel it may be desirable to screen 
the fuel on the tripper. This may be done con- 
veniently by using a grizzley, if rough screening only 
is desired, or a combination of grizzley and vibrating 
screen if fine separation is required. The screened 
fuel passes over the grizzley to the bunkers, while 
the fines pass to the return end of the same belt which 
brought the fuel in and are discharged to conveyors 
which may take them to storage, or better, direct to 
boiler room bunkers for use on the stokers. 


In order to reduce the fuel breakage in bunkers 
many designs of chutes have been used. These are 
usually effective in reducing the breakage but are 
apt to run high in maintenance costs, particularly 
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with coke. The latest design contemplates the use 
of a partitioned bunker divided off into pockets with 
the partitions sloping at such an angle as to act as 
chutes. It would seem that such an arrangement 
should prove to be very effective. If no chutes are 
used a great deal of breakage can be saved by in- 
structing the tripper operator to build up a pile of 
fuel as high as the tripper discharge chute at one 
point and then to move the tripper gradually so as to 
add to the sides of the pile. This is very effective in 
reducing the drop. 


In choosing the type of bunker it is well to con- 
sider the characteristics of the fuel so as to allow 
for the removing of the greatest amount from the 
bunker without trimming labor and at the same time 
keep the height or drop within reason. 


Upon removing the stored fuel from the bunkers it 
may be desirable to rescreen it. This may be done 
by discharging from the bunker gates onto a vibrat- 
ing screen which is made a component part of a 
traveling larry. The coarse fuel is discharged into 
the hopper of the larry where it may be weighed 
and the fines are dropped into a smaller hopper, also 
attached to the larry. The larry may be moved either 
by hand power or by an electric motor. 


In the event that automatic charging machines 
are used on water gas sets, it may be necessary to 
install collecting belts under the bunker in order to 
properly utilize the bunker capacity. Such a belt is 
generally automatically operated by a switch attached 
to the charging machine weigh hopper which causes 
the belt to run as soon as the weigh hopper is empty 
and to stop when it is filled. 


Conserving Ground Space 


In order to elevate fuel to belts or bunkers where 
ground space is at a premium, it is often necessary 
to install other elevating equipment such as bucket 
elevators or skip hoists. Bucket elevators are made 
in a great variety of types, some being constructed 
to act both as elevators and conveyors. In some 
locations these can be installed to perform dual func- 
tions such as both fuel and ash conveying. Asa rule, 
however, the abrasive and corrosive action of the 
ash causes the maintenance to run high. Steel link 
and pin bucket elevators can be used successfully 
with bituminous and anthracite coal, but are out of 
the question as regards maintenance when coke or 
ash is to be handled, since the wearing parts are 
rapidly cut out by abrasion. In such cases it is better 
to use either belt and bucket elevators, in which the 
buckets are mounted on canvas and rubber belting, 
or skip hoists. The skip hoist is admirably suited for 
discharging direct to bunkers and will elevate large 
quantities of fuel at a very low cost, but, if it is 
necessary to discharge onto a conveyor, rather 
elaborate hoppers and feeding equipment are re- 
quired to distribute the intermittent flow. 


It is generally necessary, however, to feed a bucket 
elevator on the receiving end by means of a pan or 
belt conveyor or reciprocating feeder and to install a 
hopper to serve the feeder conveyor, while a skip 
hoist is generally self fed so that as far as equipment 
is concerned the two are about at a stand-off. Local 
conditions, such as the cost of, and room for, excava- 
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tions for pits or for steel supports on overhead hop- 
pers and feeders must be the determining factor. 


In any event it is highly desirable to install either 
duplicate unloading and elevating equipment or to 
install a piece of “stand by” or auxiliary equipment 
which can be called upon to function in case the main 
system breaks down. In many cases the standby 
equipment can be used for other purposes so as to 
supplement the service rendered by the main system. 
This makes for flexibility as well as safety, since the 
auxiliary equipment is kept in operation a sufficient 
amount to insure its operation in case of emergency. 
When installing receiving hoppers in the ground 
it is well to arrange for a continuous flow of traffic 
over the top of the hopper so that the carts or trucks 
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will not have to “back or fill” in order to discharge 
their loads. If this is not done it may be difficult to 
realize the rated or even required capacity of the 
conveyor system. 

As a safety measure it is also wise to arrange for 
the interlocking of the various electrical switches 
controlling the motors which drive the various pieces 
of equipment so that they may all be shut down 
simultaneously in the event of breakdown or danger. 
Signals should also be installed to correlate the 
actions of the operators on the conveying system as 
the distances involved are generally great and quick 
action by other means is usually precluded. 


Part II—“Ashes and Purifying Materials” will ap- 
pear in July issue. 





What Do the Employees Get 


Out of It: 
By Edith Yeager 


Westchester Lighting Company 


66 OUNG man,” said a customer to an em- 

Via of a utilities company, “will you please 

direct me to the office of Mr. Better Public 
Relations or Mr. Good-Will?” 


“Certainly, sir,” answered the employee gra- 
ciously, and he showed the customer to the Presi- 
dent’s office. 


“Our President,” said the employee, “will give you 
the information you seek. He knows all about Bet- 
ter Public Relations and Good-Will.” 

A short time later the customer again approached 
the employee. 

“Your president says that he can tell me about 
Good-Will, but that you actually handle it. He said 
that he tries to direct it, but that it was your job.” 


“My job?” the astonished salesman muttered. “My 
job is to sell the public. There must be some mis- 
take. Perhaps our service man can set you right. 
He listens to customers’ complaints.” 

The service man, when accosted, seemed just as 
vague on the subject of good-will. But he was cer- 
tain that any of the officers of the company could 
answer the customer’s questions satisfactorily. 
“They take a special interest in good-will and better 
public relations,” he assured the customer. “They 
are always talking and writing about them. That is 
their job.” 

“Passing the Buck” 


The officers, in turn, when approached by the cus- 
tomer, were unanimous in saying good-will was the 
employees’ job and that they directly handled the 
work. 

After interviewing the service man, the cashier, 
the telephone operator, as well as the employees in 


general, the customer found that the employee knew 
much about his particular job, but in very rare cases 
did he recognize himself as good-will and at no time 
was he aware of the general benefits to be gained 
by making a special effort toward creating this good- 
will not only as it applied to the company but as it 
became part of his personality, to take with him 
through life for use as a wedge to success. 

Where is there another fine force so simple and 
just as good-will, in that it creates a priceless per- 
sonality for the individual while building a hearty 
friendship for the company? 

What effort has been made to teach the em- 
ployee the power and significance of good-will in 
relation to himself? 

The average employee knows he may keep his job 
as long as he fills its barest requirements. He knows, 
too, that he must work from 9 until 5 o’clock each 
day; be courteous to customers and civil to his su- 
periors and fellow workers, which is lending co- 
operation, it is true, in a very small way. 


The Tangible Services 


If he is an intelligent employee, he will do these 
things naturally as the simple result of good breed- 
ing. But after all such services are tangible and can 
be easily seen. These are daily duties he is being 
paid for and he knows that unless he abides by 
them his place in the company will be filled, sooner 
or later, by someone who will. Here, then, is no 
ideal, for in a-certain degree a man’s work may be 
measured. Yet for a livable balance even the most 
prosaic people must have something of the ideal that 
stays when the work is done. It may be only a 
whispy thread on which to string the samey tasks 
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of the daily grind. But it must be there, this ideal, 
as an impetus to effort and interest. We recognize 
it as personality, individual, invisible, indivisible and 
invaluable, which, when suppressed or hidden, makes 
incapable a healthy self-analysis. To find and de- 
velop this ideal in the individual is a problem worthy 
of serious consideration. How best to engage the 
intelligent co-operation of the employee so that he 
may help create the sound basis needed to put over 
any business project in which the good-will of the 
customer depends for its success is an executive 
problem. An important work indeed that may be 
directed by the company, but that in itself must 
awaken the individual if a satisfactory result is to 
be gained. 














To claim the attention of the employee is perhaps 


of first importance. Charles Dickens says, “Atten- 
tion is the one safe, sure, serviceable quality. It will 
grow in the poorest soil and bud, blossom and bear 
the golden iruit of Paradise.” But untrained minds 
are loath to concentrate and it is only by constant 
repetition that the attention is claimed and the sub- 
ject has a chance to grip. 

The employees might be given a series of talks 
that have tor their basis such fine inspirational 
themes as imagination, judgment, poise and _ tact. 
These talks would undoubtedly stir criticism and set 
employees talking and THINKING. And in think- 
ing men and women, we find fertile soil for future 
executives. 


Morale Building 


It is strange that an employee, once raised to an 
executive position, immediately grasps the potency 
of good-will. That is certain proof that good-will 
assumes proportions and personality when responsi- 
bility is assumed. It proves, as well, the importance 
of preaching responsibility. And truly, here is one 
of the real builders of good-will where benefits to 
the employee and the company heads result. When 
an employee is assigned to a certain duty, it is im- 
portant to pick the man to carry it through and let 
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it be understood that he is to do it ALONE. Such 
a practice builds up his morale. Also it determines a 
definite place to put responsibility when the big 
needs loom and the executive is at a loss to find 
strength in the organization to relieve the strain that 
must necessarily fall upon him. 


Good-Will Messages 


Westchester Lighting Company of Yonkers, N. Y., 
is one of many utility companies which seeks the 
attention of its employees, from time to time, by 
issuing a small card printed with important mes- 
sages of good-will explaining its worth to the com- 
pany and the customer. The company, using this 
same method, urges its employees’ co-operation, re- 
questing them to offer suggestions to further better 
public relations. This company also has sponsored 
lectures to its employees in which are explained va- 
rious departments of the business in detail. 

All these good-will suggestions undoubtedly widen 
the scope of understanding for the employee, but this 
method still hits wide of the mark. If the employee 
is to work wholeheartedly for an objective, he must 
be shown where he fits in and “what he gets out of 
it.” He should be taught the power of goodwill as 


a personality builder, and told frankly that his per- 


sonality as an individual is of greater importance to 
the company and to himself than being merely a 
salesman. a telephone operator. a service man, or in 
fact any of the sundry positions he may fill. 
Good-Will in Its Broader Sense 

\ utility company should cease, by all means, to 
pound the employee with the importance for good- 
will solely as a company asset. We like the com- 
pany, but we like “me” and “I” better. Show the 
employee “what he gets out of it” and you have 


rood-will 


solved your g problem in a great measure 


and gained not only in greater mental capacity, but 
in dollars and cents. 

The suggested talks to employees would unques- 
tionably become part of a constructive scheme to 
raise the standard of better public relations, and, as 
has been rightly said, “no improvement in service or 
systems is worth the effort they cost unless they are 
part” of this scheme. Results may be obtained only 
by personal efficiency and better teamwork. 

These talks, as well, would teach the employee to 
react quickly, for he is dealing with many different 
kinds of temperaments. They would encourage him 
to THINK for himself, so that he might reason why 
he does a given thing instead of doing it blindly, 
because it has Such training 
calls for intelligent effort in the most trivial actions 


and trains the employee to think in spite of himself. 

Good-will and better public relations. What are 
they if not the heart-throb of an organization? 
Worthy, truly, of the best combined efforts of execu- 
tives and employees. 


been ordered done. 
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Company Designs Successful Belt 
Type, Gas Fired Furnace tor Heat 


Treating Its Product 
By H. Stark 


Metallurgist, \ 


Hi: heat treatment of 
easily damaged articles has been more or less 
a problem for a number of years and became 
ery acute in the heat treatment of cap screws and 
kindred articles on the advent of the higher carbon 
grades of product demanded by the motor industry 
wherein brinell specifications must be rigidly main 
tained. A successful heat treatment for this class 
of work must combine uniformly heating each piece 
uniformly quenching each piece, scaling held to an 
absolute minimum and damage to parts during the 
heating period and subsequent quenching process 
eliminated. A scrutiny of the ordinary types of heat 
treating machines will doubtless show a lack of one 
or more of these important requirements. With these 
conditions in mind a furnace was de- 
signed and constructed by the Victor-Peninsular Co., 
Detroit, bt 


Tr 1a +3 ] ? -~ 1 r 
reiatively small Ot 


necessary 


Mich., wherein a continuous metal ribbon 
was utilized to carry the work through the heating 
zones and to automatically discharge it into the 
quenching medium. The furnace proved very suc- 
cessful and the company now has seven of them in 
daily operation with contemplated additions. 


Gas Adopted as Fuel 


A study of the fuel conditions, ease of utilization, 
cleanliness, maintenance and other desired factors, 
balanced against the cost per pound of delivered 
heat treated work, led to the adoption of gas as 


ictor-Peninsular Company 


Vv pressure system through burners supplied by the 
irface Combustion Co., Toledo, Ohio. For further 


economy and efficiency, each furnace is automatically 


valve of the solenoid 


Northrup 


trolled by a Ryan control 


tvpe actuated by a single point Leeds & 


potentiometer recorder. 


Construction Details 


The construction (Fig. 1) in general consists of 


a furnace of standard design 15 feet long, 42 inches 


wide and 30 inches high, the heating chamber being 
’ inches high, 22 inches in width from wall to wall 


The hearth on which the felt travels 

A cross section 

furnace construction showing the hearth ar- 
method of firing is 

ig. 2. The shell of the furnace together with all 

supporting members necessary to carry the weight 


including flues. 
is 12 feet long and 12 inches wide. 
ot the 


rangement and the shown in 


are constructed of standard structural and plate steel. 


The refractory used is of standard design and com- 
position. Four and one-half inches of powdered as- 
bestos was used to insulate the furnace although a 
thicker insulation of higher grade material might 
show a saving in gas consumption. The thin con- 
tinuous belt of heat-resistant metal on which the 
work is placed in a relatively thin layer, is forced 
through the furnace by co-acting drums driven by 1 
motor and automatically drops the work into the 
quenching medium as the belt passes over the dis- 
charge drum. The work once placed on the belt is 








fuel. The gas is delivered to the furnaces on the 
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not moved in any manner and according to the 
method of positioning will consequently drop into the 
quench in the desired manner. This method of 
placing the work in certain positions is very im- 
portant for some classes of work, especially where 
warpage must be reduced to a minimum. 


Underfired Heating Method Used 


The hardening furnaces, three in number, are 
equipped with 16 burners, 8 on a side and spaced 
for proper uniformity of heat. The underfired 
method of heating is resorted to, with flues on each 
side of the hearth, allowing the products of com- 
bustion to be delivered to the work passing on the 
belt through the furnace. All flues in the roof of 
the furnace have been omitted thus forcing the gases 
to pass out each end opening in the furnace. This 
eliminates the possibility of air entering the furnace 
except through the burners as desired. The drive 
on the discharge end of the furnace consists of an 
18-inch pulley connected suitably to a motor and a 
6-inch idler pulley under spring tension co-acting 
with the 18-inch pulley. With the proper tension 
adjusted through two bolts connecting with a plate 
under the spring a positive drive of the belt is as- 
sured. The 18-inch drive pulley is bolted to the 
furnace shell with due allowance for expansion and 
contraction. 


An insulated hood large enough to allow work to 
fall into the quench without damage is placed over 
the drive pulley and bolted with hinges to the fur- 
nace shell. The 18-inch pulley on the charging end 
of the furnace is mounted on a movable carriage run- 
ning on the main channels of the furnace and is pro- 
vided with side shields to guide the belt in a true line. 
Tension on the moving carriage is provided by a 
system of counterweights sufficient to take up any 
stretch in the belt. The belt is allowed to take a 
natural sag on its return under the furnace and is 
supported in this position by a 6-inch strip of steel. 
The drawing furnaces are similarly constructed ex- 
cept the number, size and position of burners; 12 
burners being sufficient for drawing temperatures up 
to 1300 F. 


Low Fuel Consumption 


The hardening furnaces are operated at 1500 F- 
1600 F, depending on the type of steel. A test run 
for one hour showed a consumption of 1900 cu. ft. 
of 550 B.t.u. gas with a measured output of 1100 
pounds of work, using a time cycle of 12 minutes. 
The work had an approximate weight of .02 pound 
per piece and was laid in a relatively thin layer. 
This gives a rate of 1.82 cu. ft. of gas per pound of 
hardened material or, at $.60 per 1000 cu. ft., a direct 
charge of $0.00109 per pound of work. Adding 10% 
for gas consumed while bringing the furnace to heat 
gives a total distributed gas charge of $0.0012 per 
pound basis. 

The tempering furnaces are operated at 900 F.- 
1300 F., depending on the brinell specification de- 
sired. A test run for one hour showed a consump- 
tion of 765 cu. ft. of 550 B.t.u. gas with a measured 
output of 900 pounds of work, using a time cycle of 
16 minutes. This lower production has been found 
advisable to absolutely insure a drawing condition 
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such that close brinell limits are held. In this 
case .85 cu. ft. of gas is used per pound of work 
which at $0.60 per 1000 cu. ft. gives a rate of $0.00051 
per pound of drawn material. Again adding 10% 
for gas consumed while bringing the furnace to heat 
gives a total distributed gas charge of $0.000561 per 
pound basis. 


Combining the gas charges for drawing and 
hardening establishes a total gas cost of $0.00176 per 
pound of finished material. 


Belt Data 


The belts used to carry the material through the 
furnace are 11% inches wide and to prevent work 
from rolling off are perforated to produce a series 
of small tabs on each side, leaving an effective load- 
ing width of 10% inches. This heat resistant mate- 
rial has an approximate analysis of 18.00% chromium, 
varying amounts of silicon and less than .10% 
carbon. 


At the present time the hardening furnaces are 
equipped with 14 gauge belts either in one continu- 
ous piece or made up of 8 ft. sections riveted to- 
gether. The average life of these belts is approxi- 
mately 400 hours at working heat with a re-riveting 
of all joints necessary or desirable every 100 hours. 
Figuring the price paid for this material together 
with all labor costs but not including overhead 
charges places a cost of $0.096 per hour per harden- 
ing furnace for belting, or assuming 1100 pounds of 
work per hour a direct cost of $0.00009 per pound of 
work chargeable to belt costs. In this connection 
we have found a lower chromium content in the belt 
will not stand up under the 1600 F. temperature 
imposed. Another belt analysis which shows favor- 
ably especially where the temperatures might run 
higher than 1600 F. or where the load to be sup- 
ported and carried through the furnace is relatively 


large (800 pounds or over) is nickel 24.00%, 
chromium 18.00% and carbon below .35%. However, 


since this material is higher in price it must be used 
in thinner gauges or show a longer heat life other- 
wise the cost per pound of delivered work will be 
increased some. 


For the drawing furnaces operated at 1300 F. 
maximum an 18 gauge belt of the 18.00% chromium 
type or of a composition with chromium as low as 
12.00% works satisfactorily and renders a life of ap- 
proximately 1200 hours. This life, considering the 
cost of the material and labor necessary for manu- 
facture and upkeep without overhead charges, places 
a cost of $0.03 per 900 pounds of work or a direct 
chargeable cost for belts of $0.000033 per pound of 
drawn material. 


Combining these two items we have a belt charge 
of $0.000123 per pound of material heated to 1600 F., 
quenched and drawn at 1200 F. 


Labor Charges Are Low 


The labor charges are fairly low, one man feeding 
two furnaces and one man at the quench discharge 
end capable of handling four furnaces. This gives 
a direct labor of three men for four furnaces and 
figured at 60 cents per hour per man a labor expense 
of $1.80 per four furnaces or for the hardening fur- 
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naces with a total output of 4400 pounds a labor 
charge of $0.0004 per pound of work and for the 
drawing furnaces with a total output of 3600 pounds 
a charge of $0.0005 per pound. The total direct labor 
charge for hardening and drawing becomes $0.0009 
per pound of finished work. 


Maintenance on this type of furnace excluding belts 
is very low, the furnaces having been in operation 
over one year without any appreciable wear or re- 
pairs. In our cost system we allow $0.05 per hour 


OLEFINES IN COAL GAS 
T: E “unsaturated hydrocarbons,” as reported by 


the typical gas analysis, represent an unstudied 

group of constituents of gas from coal carboni- 
zation. A report by the British Fuel Research Sta- 
tion, in Technical Paper No. 19, recently issued, is 
therefore particularly timely. This document con- 
cerns itself with the gaseous coal products of an 
unsaturated hydrocarbon nature, and includes simple 
methods for the determination of the more important 
members of this group, especially ethylene, propy- 
lene, butylene, and (an approximate method) buta- 
diene. In the opinion of the investigators who have 
done this work, these four hydrocarbons represent 
over 90 per cent of the entire group. Their general 
conclusions and the principles of the methods em- 
ployed are described as follows: 

“The gases produced by the carbonization of coal, 
or by other processes, such as the cracking of oil to 
produce “oil gas” or the carburetting of water gas, 
contain a greater or less amount of unsaturated hy- 
drocarbons depending in quantity and in chemical 
composition upon the process and materials involved. 
The gases generally contain a proportion of the more 
volatile liquid carbonization products in the form of 
vapor. The usual methods of gas analysis allow of 
the determination only of the total percentage of 
the unsaturated constituents, including aromatic hy- 
drocarbons if these be present, and leave undecided 
the relative proportions of the individual gases or 
vapors. Although somewhat more refined methods 
have been proposed which give a certain separation 
into classes they again yield little information as 
to the proportion of individual substances. 

“A more exact knowledge of the composition of 
these constituents of fuel gases is desirable, not only 
as throwing more light on the processes of carboni- 
zation and possibly on the constitution of coal, but 
also in view of recent suggestions for the commercial 
utilization of the unsaturated hydrocarbons.” 

“The method now put forward involves the separa- 
tion of the unsaturated gases as their bromine com- 
pounds and the regeneration of the ethylene, propy- 
lene and butylene from the latter by the action of a 
zinc-copper couple. The resulting gas is then an- 
alyzed by (a) absorption of propylene and butylene 
by 87 per cent sulphuric acid and (b) combustion of a 
further quantity of the gas over copper oxide at 700 
degrees C. and determination of the volume of carbon 
dioxide produced. 

“About 10 cu. ft. of the gas to be analyzed are taken 
for each complete determination. As will be seen 








per furnace for possible maintenance or $0.0001 per 
pound of completed work. 

Auxiliary expense such as oil quenching system, 
supervisional labor and other items are taken care 
of by $0.001 per pound of finished work. 

Combining all the above expense and adding 100% 


to take care of overhead and depreciation charges 
gives a total of $0.00776 per pound of heat treated 


material or, as is generally figured, a cost complete 
of $0.776 per 100 pounds. 


later, however, a value for the ratio, ethylene: propy- 
lene: butylene, can be obtained from a much smaller 
volume. 

“The results obtained by this method of analysis 
show in general an increase in quantity of all olefine 
hydrocarbons with rising temperature of carboniza- 
tion within the range of 400-700 degrees C. The pro- 
portions of the three olefines in the gas produced at 
600 degrees C. are not unlike those produced by the 
carbonization of a bituminous coal mixture in the 
Station low temperature vertical retorts, although the 
quantities per ton of coal are only about half in each 
case. It should be remembered that not only the re- 
tort system but the coal differs in each case, but it is 
probable that the former would have the greater 
effect in determining the amount of these hydrocar- 
bons produced. 


“The gases produced by high temperature carboni- 
zation were obtained when using a different coal, but 
in this case also it is probable that the retorting sys- 
tem would be the strongest determining factor. The 
amount of ethylene produced is considerably greater 
than by low temperature carbonization, but the 
amounts of propylene and butylene are lower. This 
fact may be attributed to severe cracking in the re- 
torts. As already stated, the horizontal retorts show 
more cracking than the vertical retorts. 











In the good old days, in 1906. One of the Fall River Gas 
Works Company’s first automobiles 
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Bird's-eye view of by-product plant at Johnstown, Pa, 





At the extreme left is the power plant. 
is the distillation building for the production of motor 
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In the left foreground 


center houses the gas exhausters and the apparatus devoted to the production of ammonium sulphate. At 


the extreme right are the primary gas coolers. 


uw are 


storage tanks 


ensol and pure products. The long building at the rear 
In the center is a gas relief holder and behind 
for oll and liquor 


Economics of Coal Products 


Market competition and industrial interdependence of coal 
products affect costs and profitableness of coal- 
gas manufacture 


By R. 8S. McBride 


Consulting Editor, American Gas Journal 


HERE are five principal products of coal 

I processing. At different times in the develop- 

ment of the coking industry in the United States 

first one and then another of these products has been 

the dominating factor determining the expansion of 
the industry. 


The first by-product coke ovens built in the United 
States, at Syracuse, New York, were erected by the 
Semet Solvay Company which had as one of its 
principal objectives the recovery of by-product am- 
monia to be used in its own manufacturing opera- 
tions, namely the making of soda by the ammonia- 
soda process. Not all of the early installations of 
coke ovens had this objective as their major one, 
but there was a sufficient number of plants built 
under such conditions that one may safely character 
ize ammonia as the first reason for important develop- 
ment of by-product ovens in the United States. 


This article is based in part upon an address de- 
livered by the author at Pennsylvania State College 
on April 16, 1928, under the auspices of the American 
Gas Association Committee on Cooperation with 
Educational Institutions.—R. S. M. 


The period of ammonia incentive was almost al- 
together superseded in the early years of the present 
century by the coke incentive. The erection of by- 
product ovens of the Koppers type by the United 
States Steel Corporation was one of the early out- 
standing indications of this second period in the ex- 
pansion of the industry. The third impetus for ex- 
pansion came during the years of the World War 
through demand primarily for toluol and secondarily 
for ammonia, to be used in munitions making. This 
period of development with a light-oil-recovery in- 
centive culminated in 1918 with contracts for erec- 
tion of more than 1,000 ovens of various types built 
with the direct or indirect financial assistance of the 
United States Government. 


With the lapse of toluol demand at the end of the 
war period there came an abrupt ending to the ex- 
pansion inspired by light-oil requirements. At this 
time there was a definite flattening of the curve show- 
ing the number of by-product ovens in existence, re- 
flecting the fact that there was for a period of a few 
vears relatively little incentive to build new ovens. 





Photos courtesy Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., N. Y. 
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The lack of incentive, however, prevailed for only a 
very short time, because it became evident immedi- 
ately after the industrial depression of 1920-21 that 
city-gas supply was going to furnish a new and per- 
haps greater incentive for carbonization of coal than 
had ever before been afforded by any or all of the 
products combined. 

The coal-processing industries are now, in fact, 
in the very midst of a period of expansion in which 


the making of gas for city use is the outstanding 
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Motor bensol plant built for the Hamilton By-Product Coke 


Ovens, Ltd., Hamilton, Canada. Capacity about 2,600 


gallons rf motor benzol daily 


motive. One needs only to cite the very successful 
development of oven plants in Chicago, in Boston, 
in the Seaboard works near Jersey City, and in 
numerous other metropolitan areas in order to make 
evident the compelling force which gas has afforded 
in recent expansion of the business. 

With the tremendous further development of city- 
gas supply which may be confidently expected 
throughout the entire United States, there is no rea- 
son to look forward to any termination of the era of 
development characterized by city-gas_ incentive. 
However, it is worth while to note that some are 
prophesying a future time when the liquid products 
from coal, tar and tar oils will be the major ob- 
jective of fuel processing. Those who make such 
forecasts are, of course, basing their prophecy upon 
the expectation of dwindling petroleum supplies. 
They are, therefore, obviously dealing with uncer- 
tainties of the future rather than with those definite 
economic factors of today which are of greatest im- 
mediate concern to all who are interested in any 
way in the erection or operation of carbonization 
plants. For the present, therefore, that future era 
with tar and oil as its incentive may be dismissed 
from our consideration ; and we may well concentrate 
our thought on the present factors affecting the 
manufacture of coal gas in a “Gas Era.” 


A Multi-Product Business 


When coal is processed all five of the major pri- 
mary products must be made, namely, coke, tar, am- 
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monia, light oil, and gas. In practically all cases at 
least four of these products must be recovered and 
separately marketed on as profitable a basis as pre- 
vailing conditions will permit. Only the light oil 
can ignored under most circumstances, and it, 
as an independent product, may be ignored with 
profit only when it is worth more in the gas than 
if removed and separately sold. It is evident from 
these facts that any coal-processing plant is a multi- 
product business. As a corollary it is also evident 
that profitable operation of the business can rarely 
be expected unless all of the products may be dis- 
posed of at reasonably satisfactory prices. ‘This has 
been true in the past also, even when one of the 
products seemed to be the major objective of plant 
erection or operation. 


be 


One of the principal limitations 


further development of coal gas as a substitute 


on very 
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Ammonia still, installed on the coke oven plant of the Ham- 
ilton By-Product Coke Ovens, Ltd., Hamilton, Canada 


a supplement to water-gas supply is the tact that 
profitable coke markets cannot be found promptly in 
the locality where the gas is wanted. On the other 
hand, there are a few cases in which coke require- 
ments could profitably be met from by-product ovens 
if an adequate market would absorb the gas simul- 
taneously made at a satisfactory price. These latter 
circumstances are, however, very much fewer in 
number than those cases in which the coke is a limit- 
ing factor. 


Recent events attendant on readjustment of am- 
monia and Chilean nitrate markets have made very 
evident to the gas man that ammonia is not always 
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an altogether wanted product. It is well known, 
however, that in processing coal ammonia is always 
formed in the crude gas. Unless the gas is to be used 
in crude industrial heating this ammonia must be re- 
moved, either as ammonia liquor or as ammonium 
sulphate, and it is not possible to remove the am- 
monia as liquor and throw it away because of the 
damage to fish life when it is thrown into the streams. 
Moreover, it is not possible to leave the ammonia 
in the gas because of the damage which it produces 
in the customers’ meters, fixtures, and other parts of 
the gas-handling and utilization systems. Far from 
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being the major incentive, as it was in the early 
stages of coke-oven development, ammonia now is 
a by-product of more or less uncertain value. For- 
tunately it still remains, even at the present low 
prices, something of a profit maker. The price would 
have to go much lower than that prevailing at present 
before ammonia would afford a costly waste-disposal 
problem instead of the present profitable by-product 
income producer. 


These interrelations, though well known and 
vaguely realized, have at times been overlooked by 
those who forecast unlimited and exceedingly rapid 
further development of coking plants. No one who 
has studied the situation believes that we have 
reached anything like the country’s requirement for 
coal gas or for other coal products; but it is futile to 
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argue that the further confidently expected expan- 
sion can come on any other basis than sound eco- 
nomic treatment of all of the five primary products 
ot carbonization. 
Market Competition 

Strangely enough, no one of the primary coal 
products is from direct market competition. 
Each one of these products has an adequate and 
satisfactory substitute readily available to industry 
which it must meet on a basis of sound economy or 
fail to find its market. Coal gas has as its principal 
competitor water gas. Tar competes for its major 


free 


market with fuel oil. Light oil is a substitute for, 
and therefore a market competitor of, gasoline. By- 
product coke must sell favorably with respect to 


anthracite, bituminous coal, and beehive coke, or it 
is not commercially successful. By-product ammonia 
is in direct market competition not only with syn- 
thetic ammonia and cyanamide ammonia, but also 
with Chilean nitrate, since all of these products meet 
on a common ground in seeking their major market 
in the fertilizer industry. 












Detail of coke oven battery at Buffalo, N. Y., showing the 
doors and the manner of regulating the flues 


A frank facing of these competitive conditions is re- 
quired of any managemerit which proposes further 
development of coal-processing systems, whether 
they be of the retort or of the oven type. However, 
these problems are of importance in a national sense 
only to those who propose coke-oven development, 
because plants using retorts instead of ovens are 
commonly of relatively small total capacity and 
hence are concerned with local rather than regional! 
or national trends in the industry. Because of the 
larger significance of these trends with respect to 
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coke-oven development the further discussion of this 
subject will be confined to this particular branch 
of the coal-processing business. It will be evident 
however, that most of the principles cited have ana- 
logous application to retort systems for coal car- 
bonization. 

Prospective Price Ranges 


The yield of each coal product from any particular 
coal can be closely estimated. Furthermore, the cost 
of plant installations and of plant operation can be 
very closely forecast for any oven plant. Hence, if 
a management could predetermine the market price 
obtainable for its products it would be very easy to 
make up in advance a thoroughly dependable sheet 
of expenses and income for a new coke-oven installa- 
tion. Unfortunately, no one can tell precisely what 
are to be the market prices of coal products; but 
fortunately there are very definite trends which indi- 
cate probable minimum prices on which to base fore- 
casts. Some of the factors determining these prices 
are of national significance and, therefore, worthy of 
general consideration, but it must be clearly borne 
in mind that many local factors also enter and that 
the study of any particular case must give just as 
great attention to such local conditions as to the more 
general national trends. 











General view of coke oven plant built at Dearborn, Mich., for 


the Ford Company. 


Since almost invariably the ammonia produced at 
a coke works is sold and not used in any way by 
the producer, there is more iniormation available as 
to ammonia prices and price trends than with respect 
to any of the other incidental products of importance. 
In pre-war years it was customary for a management 
to assume as a typical price and as the prospective 
income the figure three cents per pound, that is $60 
per ton, for ammonium sulphate. Those happy days 
of high ammonia credits are very definitely a thing 
of the past. Today the figure of two cents a pound 
or $40 per ton, is more nearly typical, and certainly 
this should be considered the maximum safe price 
to use in making forecasts of by-product credits fi 
a new plant. 


r 
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Why Ammonia is Cheap 


The large drop which has occurred in price of am- 
monia came about originally through declining de- 
mand for fertilizer, which was itself a natural out- 
growth of the agricultural distress of the country. 
A low price brought about by declining demand has, 





however, continued into the period which now pre- 
vails when the actual consumption of inorganic nitro- 
gen for fertilizer purposes is probably greater than 
ever before in the history of the United States. This 
fact is easily explained, first, by the great increases 
in production of synthetic ammonia, both in the 
United States and abroad, and, second, by the tre- 
mendous increase in the production of by-product 
ammonia at coke works. The estimated production 
of by-product ammonia at coke works in the United 
States in 1927 was 683,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
phate. The corresponding figure for the calendar 
year 1922 was 449,000 tons. Thus in the short space 
of five years there has been an increase of 52 per cent 
in the production of ammonia at coke works, which 
change in itself would account for a very large part 
of the tendency to maintain low market prices for 
ammonia. 
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There are some who talk about manufacturing 


ammonia in any wanted quantity by direct-synthetic 
processes, at a cost of four or five cents per pound of 
NH3. However, these optimistic estimates must be 
amended by adding selling expense, the cost of sul- 
phuric acid or other chemical to convert the ammonia 
into marketable form, and some allowance for the 
operating cost of this conversion. With these items 
included it is unlikely that any profitable operation 
of synthetic ammonia plants in the United States 
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can take place except with the maintenance of at 
least eight cents per pound of ammonia as an 
average market price. This figure corresponds to 
approximately two cents per pound for ammonium 
sulphate, since this compound of ammonia is almost 
exactly 25 per cent NHs. 

It seems logical, under the conditions described, to 
continue for the immediate future the forecasting of 
ammonia by-product income on the basis of two-cent 
ammonium sulphate. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that a further drop of one-half cent per 
pound may possibly occur. And such a drop means 
a loss of by-product income equivalent to about 12 
cents per ton of coal processed, 20 cents per ton of 
coke made, or one cent per thousand feet of gas pro- 
duced. A further change in ammonium sulphate 
price of such magnitude would, therefore, be of sub- 
stantial importance to all branches of the coal- 
processing industry. 


Tar vs. Fuel Oil 


Of the total coal-tar production of the United 
States approximately half is burned by the producers 
as a fuel. The fuel value of this half, therefore. 
determines approximately what the tar refiner must 
pay for the balance in order to induce the oven man- 
agement to market rather than to burn the tar. In 
many cases the bookkeeping value assigned to the 
tar is much below its actual plant value, and also 
below the price which could be obtained for it if 
sold. It is a mistake, therefore, to take the average 
value of coal tar at producing works as reported to 
the Government by coke oven plants as indicative of 
real market price or prospective by-product value. 
Indeed, no one acquainted with the coal-products 
industry believes that coal tar is worth so little as 
three cents per gallon, which is the figure indicated 
by the Government reports. This does not imply 
that the Government reports are in error. It simply 
means that the bookkeeping values ascribed to tar 
by the producers are at variance with real market 
worth. 

The real market worth of a tar can better be judged 
by one who is seeking to buy a million gallons from, 
let us say, a coke works connected with a steel plant. 
Any offer of three cents per gallon would be laughed 
at. The price offered, in order to be attractive to the 
producer, would have to be substantially higher than 
the equivalent fuel-oil price. The reason for this is 
evident when one realizes that selling the tar would 
simply necessitate purchasing an equivalent quantity 
of fuel oil for the firing of open-hearth furnaces or 
other equipment now very satisfactorily fired with 
tar burners. 


Estimating Tar Income 


If one wishes to estimate for any locality the pros- 
pective income from tar to be sold in that community 
he need only forecast the fuel-oil price for the same 
community and then calculate on an equivalent-heat- 
ing-value basis the worth of this tar. To figure the 
net credit he will, of course, need to deduct from 
such estimated tar price the cost of selling the tar 
and the expense of delivery to the customer. Fur- 
thermore, he will probably have to offer his pros- 
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pective tar customer some small price inducement 
below the fuel-oil equivalent value as most indus- 
tries are better acquainted with oil burning than with 
tar burning and hence give a slight preference to 
oil. <All of these differentials which work against 
net income from the sale of tar are, under most con- 
ditions, a small percentage of the total tar worth, 
and with proper selling methods in favorable mar- 
kets the difference in price per gallon of tar of good 


quality will not be more than a fraction of a cent 
below the local prevailing price for that grade of 


heavy fuel oil which it will replace. 





et 





By-product coke over plant at Buffalo, N. Y., 


120 ovens At 


the left is the coal storage. Coke handling direct from the 
screening station into cars is at the center. In the lower cente: 
is the coke wharf and at the right the oven block. The gas 


handling and by-product plants are not shown. 


Under many circumstances the prospective market 
price of tar becomes discouragingly low. Then it is 
well worth while for the tar producer to determine 
whether he himself has not a profitable use for the 
tar, either as a fuel or for the manufacture of crude 
tar products. Having the tar regularly available 
and already in storage tanks at the plant its fuel 
value should be compared with the price of coal de- 
livered in the bunker on the basis, not of equivalent 
thermal efficiency in the boiler, but rather on a basis 
distinctly more favorable to tar than this. It is some 
times said that tar is worth as much in cents per 
gallon as the best grade of steam coal will cost f.o.b. 
the bunker in dollars per ton. Thus if the steam 
coal in the plant bunker ready for the boiler plant 
costs $6 a ton, tar should be worth six cents a gal- 
lon. This is not an altogether accurate basis of 
comparison, but it does well enough for rough esti- 
mating. And it shows one important fact very 
clearly, namely, how fluctuation in price of steam 
coal affects boiler-fuel value of tar. 


What of Tar Refining? 


The industrial development of tar products seems 
just in its infancy. This may seem a strange state- 
ment when one recalls the reams of propaganda 
which have gone out regarding the making of dyes 
and pharmaceuticals and perfumes and other mar- 
velous things produced by synthetic chemistry from 
chemicals found in coal tar. As a matter of fact, 
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such products, which have their origin in the chemical 
establishments using coal-tar derivatives, are no 
longer a significant factor in the business of tar 
utilization. One day’s production of coal tar at an 
American coke works would probably be sufficient 
to produce all of the world’s requirement for a year 
of many of these marvelous chemical derivatives. 

The coke-oven operator must, therefore, look for 
larger and a different type of markets for the 
products of tar refining. These markets are to be 
found in the field of road oils, water-proofing com- 
pounds, roofing pitch, timber-treating oils or creo- 
sote, and like places. In these markets one speaks 
in terms of millions of gallons or millions of pounds 
of required products, not in terms of grams or ounces. 
Apparently these markets are fairly well satisfied at 
present. But there is a constantly growing demand 
for this type of product and a corresponding con- 
stant increase in opportunity for the tar refiner. 

One of the most interesting opportunities for fur- 
ther expansion seems to be afforded by the sugges- 
tion that a partial refining of tar shall be undertaken 
at the producer’s plant. Such a scheme contemplates 
recovery of the more valuable tar constituents, such 
as creosote oil or tar-acid fractions, and the return 
of the heavier, less-marketable fraction to the pro- 
ducer for use as a fuel. The fraction of the tar re- 
maining after such processing can be utilized just 
as efficiently in heavy-tar burners, and hence affords 
just as satisfactory a fuel source for the associated 
metallurgical plant or the coke-works boiler plant as 
does the raw tar itself. 

$y such a scheme the part of the tar which is 
separately utilized may afford a monetary return 
much greater than is the loss in aggregate fuel value. 
Whenever such a partial refining can be worked 
out effectively, it certainly represents a distinct eco- 
nomic advance. Hence the trend toward such partial 
refining of the tar should be encouraged and should 
be participated in by coke-plant operators whenever 
other local conditions seem to afford favorable finan- 
cial conditions for this development. But even under 
these conditions one cannot count upon a by-product 
credit from the tar manufactured that is very much 
greater than the fuel-value credit calculated as de- 
scribed above. 


When Should Light Oil Be Recovered? 


Light oil should be removed from the oven gas 
for separate marketing whenever it is worth more 
as liquid light oil than as vapor in the gas con- 
tributing to the heating value. This is an obvious 
reply, which does not really answer the question, 
“When should light oil be recovered?” As a reply, 
however, it is valuable in attracting attention to the 
basic competitife consideration which is involved. 
This consideration is—Shall the light oil vapors 
serve as heating constituents in the gas or shall they 
be separated and become a constituent of blended 
motor fuel after refining to the stage of “motor 
benzol?” 

The producer of light oil can count upon an un- 
limited market for motor benzol if he will meet the 
competitive gasoline price. As a matter of fact, 
crude light oil f.o.b. producer’s works is about equal 
in price to gasoline at wholesale in the same market. 
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The light oil is more valuable than the gasoline be- 
cause it gives both better engine performance, due 
to anti-knock properties, and greater mileage per 
gallon. But refining the crude light oil to the motor 
benzol stage cost just about as much, including re- 
finery loss in volume, as this price differential, and 
as a consequence the price per gallon of crude light 
oil and gasoline at wholesale are not greatly different. 

The operator of an oven plant primarily making 
and using the gas in an affiliated or nearby metal- 
lurgical works rarely gets a very high price per mil- 
lion heat units in the gas. Hence such a plant oper- 
ator usually should recover the light oil for separate 
sale. On the other hand, the oven operator inter- 
ested in making gas for city supply generally finds 
the gas worth enough per million heat units at his 
works so that he can better afford to leave the light 
oil vapor in the gas, contributing thereby to the 
total heat marketable in gaseous form. 


Incentive for Richer Coal Gas 


With the increasing use of coal gas for mixture 
with blue water gas or water gas of low heating 
value because lightly carburetted, there is an in- 
creasing merit in making the coal gas of high heating 
value per cubic foot, since under those circumstances 
it contributes greater enricher value to the mixture. 
Under these circumstances there is corresponding 
greater advantage in leaving the light-oil vapor in 
the gas and less advantage in separate light-oil re- 
covery. Still another factor may enter if the prophe- 
sied, but very slowly realized, increase in price of 
gasoline should occur. With increasing gasoline 
price we shall have a corresponding, in fact almost 
equal, increase in light-oil market price. And when 
gasoline goes to the often forecast 40 cents per gal- 
lon we shall have a very attractive market for light 
oil, and it is highly improbable that one will then 
be able to justify in any plant the leaving of the 
light oil in the gas for either industrial fuel or city 
supply. Again giving a reply which is not really 
an answer, one may say—Forecast the local whole- 
sale price of gasoline over any period of time and 
you have simultaneously forecast f.o.b. works mar- 
ket value of crude light oil. This is not altogether 
a satisfactory basis, but it is probably the best that 
can be offered by anyone at the moment as the sound 
procedure in determining probable light-oil credits 
in any new or prospective by-product-oven plant. 

New coke-oven plants for affiliation with city-gas 
works are feasible whenever there is favorable mar- 
ket for both coke and gas, but the prospects are 
unfavorable unless both of these major products 
find markets at attractive prices. In most localities 
lack of coke market is the limiting factor, and the 
principal way to secure increased coke market is by 
stimulating household use of this fuel. Hence it 
may well be said that expanding the local household 
coke business of a company is the best means for 
stimulating greater use of coal gas as the base load 
in mixed city-gas supplies. Since important economy 
and economic advantage results from increase in 
coal gas as a base load of city supply, there is every 
inducement to work for expanded household coke 
markets. 


Some of the surplus coke can almost always be 
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used in water-gas making, but there are well known 
limits to this practice, and more recently the making 
of water gas with bitummmous coal as the solid gen- 
erator fuel is still further limiting the opportunity 
for coke. Any comparison as to the prospects for 
gas invariably comes back to a determination of the 
means of securing in the gas the maximum amount 
of heat for a dollar of total cost less residual credits. 
And in making comparisons it is, of course, vital that 
the total cost be taken to include not only operating 
expense, but also all of the capital charges, such as 
interest, depreciation, taxes, and profit on investment 
in generating equipment. The many factors deter- 
mining the relative cost of gas per million heat units 
are far too long and complicated to review here; 
moreover, they are much too well knuwn among gas 
engineers to need such review. The same complica- 
tion and the same lack of need for attention attaches 
to the question of expanding coke markets. Gas- 
company managements well know that no effort can 
be spared in developing a system that will give, not 
alone the lowest gas cost per million B.t.u., but also 
the maximum coke market whenever coal-gas is a 
factor. 


Making Oils from Coal 


It has been suggested above that the time may 
come when liquid products from coal will be the 
major objective of coal treatment. That time will 
certainly come whenever the supply of petroleum 
is so inadequate as greatly to advance the price of 
gasoline. Even at that stage it is unlikely, however, 
that big advances in liquid-fuel supply can be ac- 
complished by using present-day coking procedures. 
It is difficult to forecast what the new developments 
will be, but certainly it appears likely that when oil 
rather than gas or coke becomes the major objective 
of operation we shall then utilize a process giving 
much higher yield of liquid products than any present 
coking process affords. 

The first commercial-scale development of the 
Bergius type of process for making oil from coal is 
now under way in Germany at a plant scheduled to 
process about 30,000 tons of coal yearly. It is esti- 
mated that a metric ton (2,204 pounds) of coal will 
produce 330 pounds of gasoline equivalent, 220 
pounds of a middle oil suitable for Diesel motor 
use, and 175 pounds of lubricating oils. These yields 
are obviously much more favorable than the yields 
anticipated from the best of low-temperature coking 
processes. No one can say, either for Germany or 
for the United States, what the relative merit of 
coal hydrogenation and low-temperature processing 
will be. But it seems safe enough to forecast a cer- 
tain amount of successful development of all of these 
processes, both abroad and in the United States, 
whenever petroleum replacement becomes necessary. 

With both hydrogenation and low-temperature 
processing there will probably be made available a 
certain amount of high heating-value hydrocarbon 
gas that will afford excellent enricher for city-gas 
supplies. However, the tie-in between those indus- 
tries and the city-gas works will be even more in- 
timate than that resulting from a common interest 
in the gas. The processes which will probably be 
developed will be distinctly chemical engineering in 
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type; they will involve many operations already 
familiar to the city-gas works engineers, and many 
materials to be handled will be almost identical 
with those of the gas works. Hence it is not at all 
unlikely that a very definite tie-in, both financial 
and technical, will come about. However, an interest 
in coal products does not require immediate attention 
to the problems of low-temperature processing or 
high-pressure hydrogenation. One can for some few 
years to come, when studying coal processing, deal 
primarily with the more nearly standardized schemes 
of high-temperature coking in the conventional sorts 
of retorts and ovens. Nevertheless, it is a short- 
sighted policy that will not give occasional careful 
thought to the newer and more radical schemes for 
processing coal that ultimately are going to find im- 
portant place in the American scheme of fuel and 
energy supply. 





THE REACTIVITY OF COKE 


British Fuel Research Station Recommends a 


“Standardized” Method 


ECAUSE of the very general interest in the 
B properties of coke for many uses, American en- 

gineers will be interested in the recommenda- 
tions and conclusions of the British Fuel Research 
Station given by its Technical Paper No. 18, recently 
issued under the title “The Reactivity of Coke—Part 
I.—Standardized Method for the Determination of 
Comparative Values.” 


“After some preliminary experiments it was de- 
cided to adopt a method involving the passage of 
carbon dioxide over heated coke and the measure- 
ment of the carbon monoxide formed. As a first 
step a series of experiments was carried out in which 
the temperature of the coke was increased in steps 
of 50 degrees C. The gas resulting from the passage 
of a measured amount of carbon dioxide was col- 
lected in a nitrometer over potassium hydroxide solu- 
tion and the volume of unabsorbed gas measured. 
This volume of unabsorbed gas measured. This vol- 
ume was then plotted against the temperature to give 
a graph of the behavior of the coke through a range 
of temperatures from 600 degrees C. to 1,000 de- 
grees C. 

“From the experience so gained it was decided to 
adopt a temperature of 950 degrees C. as standard 
and to pass a definite volume of carbon dioxide at 
a standard rate over a standard volume of coke main- 
tained at this temperature, bearing in mind the fact 
that if a method could be established which would 
give concordant results, it would be a comparatively 
easy matter subsequently to investigate the effect of 
alteration of temperature for any one coke. 

“The standard conditions finally adopted were: 

“Temperature of coke, 950 degrees C. 

“Rate of passage of CO,, 5 ml.per minute. 

“Volume of CO, passed for each determination, 
100 ml. 

“Length of coke column, measured with thermo- 
couple inserted, 7.5 cm. 


“Size of coke—through 10 mesh and on 20 mesh 
T. M. M.” 
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HEAT TRANSFER DATA FOR 
SCRUBBER DESIGN 


The investigations are limited to the 
study of the grid packed scrubber used in 
the oil gas works. The coefficients of heat 
transfer in this sort of scrubber were de- 
termined. The article contains a number 
of curves which give important informa- 
tion on this subject. Thus one of these 
curves shows the total heat content of 
water-saturated oil-gas above 60 degrees 
F. in B.t.u. per thousand cubic feet. An- 
other curve indicates the effect of gas 
velocity on the mean overall coefficient of 
heat transfer for various inlet gas tem- 
peratures. Curves are also given indicating 
the critical velocities, feet per minute, for 
oil gas of specific gravity 0.42 and air, for 
various tray spacings in the scrubbers; the 
rate of increase in the mean overall co- 
efficient of heat transfer with velocity for 
various gas temperatures; the effect of 
water rate on the mean overall coefficient 
of heat transfer for various gas velocities 
and inlet gas temperatures with constant 
inlet gas temperature of 70 degrees F.; the 
effect of water rate on the mean overall 
coefficient of heat transfer for various gas 
velocities and inlet gas temperatures, with 
constant inlet gas temperature of 120 de- 
grees F., and also similar curves for con- 
stant inlet gas temperatures of 140 and 190 
degrees F.; effect of inlet gas tempera- 
ture on the mean overall coefficient of heat 
transfer for various gas velocities, water 
rate 020 to 0.40 gallon per minute per 
lineal foot of vertical surface edge. 

t is concluded that, from the operating 
viewpoint, there are two important eco- 
nomic factors in the performance of a 
scrubber or washer-cooler. First, there is 
the water requirement, and second, the 
pressure drop through the scrubber. The 
minimum water rates for various operat- 
ing conditions have already been indicated. 
The pressure drop through the tray col- 
umn should naturally be kept at a mini- 
mum. Increasing velocity to increase the 
coefficient and therefore the capacity of 
the unit at the sacrifice of pressure drop 
is justifiable in some cases. However, this 
is purely a problem to be figured out with 
a knowledge of boosting costs, and the like, 
T. Rosebaugh, 


and Metallurgical 


for every particular case. 
Chemical Engineering, 


1928, pages 144-147. 


PROPAGATION OF FLAME 
IN MIXTURES OF NATURAL 
GAS AND AIR 


This is the title of a publication issued 
by the Bureau of Mines as Technical 
Paper No. 427, prepared by H. F. Coward 
and H, P. Greenwald. The booklet de- 
scribes the equipment and experiments in 
detail and also discusses the fundamental 
principles on which they are based. Thus 
the mixture law and the applications of 
the mixture are recorded, and such topics 
as the dilution limits of inflammability 
of gas mixtures, speed of propagation of 
flame, initiation of flame, etc., are de- 
scribed. 


FLAME SPEED, CENTIMETERS PER SECOND 
i : 





Certain of the properties of natural gas 
were measured and the results were com- 
pared with those for methane and the 
other constituents of natural Some 
properties of natural gas are such that 
each constituent contributes to the flame 
properties in almost the exact proportion 
in the relative amount present. When 
this is so the known values of the prop- 
erty for the individual hydrocarbons can 
be used to calculate values for natural 
gas which agree well with experimental 
results. 


gas. 


Natural gas is ignited somewhat more 
readily than methone, whether the igni- 
tion is occasioned by the hot walls of a 
quartz tube, a hot metal bar or an electric 
spark. In a quartz tube the ignition tem- 
perature of one sample of natural gas 
was 15 to 55 degrees lower than that of 
methane, according to the proportion pres- 
ent, but much higher than that of other 
paraffin hydrocarbons. The time lag on 
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ignition was markedly less for natural gas 
than for methane. 

The lower limit of inflammability of a 
natural gas in air may be calculated al- 
most exactly—the higher limit approxi- 
mately—from the limits of its constituent 
hydrocabrons. It is unnecessary to know 
the exact composition of the gas in mak- 
ing this calculation. The speed of uni- 
form movement of flame is calculable for 
various samples of natural gas from the 
known speeds of the individual hydrocar- 
bons 


MECHANISM OF COKING. 


Only in the immediate neighborhood of 
the walls of the retort or chamber is the 
mechanism of coking such that a solid coke 
is formed, for as the coke is removed from 
contact with the walls, that is, as one 
approaches the middle of the cake, the 
coke becomes highly porous, which is due 
to the decomposition of the volatile in- 
gredient of the coal. The essential factor 
in the manufacture of a good grade of 
coke is not the maximum possible speed 
of coking, but the character of the coal 
used. A coal which, for example, by slow 
heating to a temperature of 250 to 500 de- 
grees C. gives a good grade of coke, gave 
a porous, light and brittle coke when the 
time of coking was reduced to one hour 
The influence of cold and moist charges 
of coal on the walls of the retort has 
been found to be considerable in the con- 
tinuous operation of the apparatus. Le 
Genie Civil, year 1927, pages 293-4. 





EFFECT OF INSULATION 
ON RADIATION 


Tests have been carried out by the 
Illinois Master Plumbers’ Association to 
determine the effect of insulation on radia- 
tion. A special bulletin has been issued 
by the association in which the factors 
to use in calculating the radiation required 
in buildings using various types and kinds 
of insulating materials and the different 
applications of the materials are given. 
The original bulletin contains thirty-five 
illustrations of wall construction using vari- 
ous types of insulating materials and 
methods, sixteen types of ceiling construc- 
tion, eight types of roof construction and 
two types of floor construction. Insula- 
tion factors have been worked out for all 
these types. 

Practical use of the data in finding the 
number of square feet of radiation re- 
quired in steam and hot water installa- 
tions when the exposures and methods of 
insulation are given is illustrated in the 
example following. 

It is required to find the square feet 
of steam radiation required in a room 
20 x 13 feet, with an 8-foot ceiling, in a 
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bungalow type of house, the room being 
exposed on two sides and having three 
windows, each 3 x 5 feet, and one door, 
3 x 7 feet. The house is of frame con- 
struction and the side walls are insulated 
with half an inch quilt. The ceiling is 








also insulated with one-half inch quilt. 
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Dingrams ot top. teft to right 
show: Wall construction and cetl- 
ing construction 


Diagrams at bottom shew: Reof 
construction and floor construction 











The calculation is as follows: 
A. Exposed wall equals (20 x 


oe ee See Oe Oe cant 264 sq. ft. 
To get the net exposed 
wall, subtract the area of 
three windows and the 
door, or 3 x (3 x 5) + 
og (pe  Mimeel eee 66 sq. ft. 
Net exposed wall......... 198 sq.ft. 
B. Ceiling area equals 20x 13. 260 sq. ft. 
C. Cubic contents of room 
equals 20 x 13 x 8...... 2,080 cu. ft. 
1. Net exposed wall, 198 
divided by 20 (steam 
ae = eee 9.9 cu. ft. 
2. Ceiling, 260 divided by 
Oe eb Sakdvbaleteudte ch 9.6 cu. ft. 
3. Glass, 66 divided by 
a a a a eat aa 23.6 cu. ft. 
4. Cubic contents, 2,080 
divided by 190........ 10.9 cu. ft. 
5. Steam radiation re- 
ee eed 54.0 sq. ft. 


—Domestic Engineering, 1928, pages 
and 69. 


——_—___ 


EQUIPMENT AND OPERA- 
TION OF HEAT TREAT- 
ING PLANT 


A very interesting article, which was 
written by M. G. Jewett, has appeared in 
the American Machinist, 1928, pages 171-2, 
on the details of a heat treating plant in 
which gaseous fuel is employed. The gas 
fired furnaces are fed from an overhead 
six-inch main and pipes are run from this 
main to the individual furnaces. Meters 
are employed on the furnaces to determine 
the consumption of gas in each. Automatic 
control is used. 





RAPID METHOD OF LOCAT- 
ING GAS LEAKS 


Gas leaks have always been difficult to 
locate. They usually became evident quite 
quickly under old conditions when the 
roads were unpaved, but now when cement, 
asphalt and macadam pavements are used 


everywhere, the detection of these leaks 
have been much more difficult. There is 
always danger, of course, that the gas 
will collect in a pocket underneath the 


pavement and continue to collect there un- 
til it actually becomes dangerous. 















































The apparatus which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration is intended to 
facilitate the detection of gas leaks. The 
principle on which this apparatus works 
consists in establishing a constant rela- 
tion between the layers of earth neighbor- 
ing the main and the atmosphere. This 
apparatus, placed at regular intervals along 
the line of the main, permits the fol- 
lowing : 


First, the avoidance of accumulations of 
gas when a leak occurs. The gas which 
leaks out of the main is removed through 
this apparatus. In the second place, it 
allows the main to be quickly inspected 
and the leaks to be located. An hour or 
two before the inspection is made the 
cast iron cap which closes this device and 
which is flush with the road is removed 
and replaced by a rubber plug. The gas 
then accumulates in sufficient quantity in 
the apparatus near the leaks to be re- 
vealed by the usual methods. This may 
be done by means of a test tube contain- 
ing a chemical detector which is inserted 
in the apparatus. Journal des Usines a 


Gaz, 1928, pages 135 to 136 
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COMBUSTION OF POW- 
DERED COAL 


The degree of fineness of the fuel par- 
ticles has a considerable effect on the 
rate of combustion, the ignition proper- 
ties and the combustible capacity. There 
seems to be no “critical” temperature and 
a “critical” degree of fineness at which 
the combustion of the particles becomes 
nearly instantaneous. The use of charges 
of the “critical” degree of fineness and 
excess of air at the “critical” temperature 
should ensure, therefore, theoretically, ef- 
ficient combustion. The changes in the 
ignition and the combustion properties do 
not depend merely on the surface area of 
the particles, but are related to their con- 
stitution, which may vary during a pulver- 
izing process. B. Moore, The Chemical 
Age, 1928, 238. 


——_@———_— 


COMPOSITION OF WATER 
GAS AT LOW TEMPERA- 
TURES 


The composition of water gas from a 
temperature of 200 to 1,000 degrees C. has 
been calculated from the constants of the 
equilibrium, CO, + H, = CO + H,0O, 
2CO = C + CO, and C + 2H, = CH, 
by means of the equation PCO + PCO, 
+ PH, + PCH, + PH,O = unity. At 
temperatures below 400 degrees C, the ideal 
water gas consists of a mixture of equal 
parts of carbon dioxide and methane, to- 
gether with water vapor. It is shown 
how the formation of methane in nature 
can be explained by a reaction between 
carbon and water. The possibility of the 
formation of higher hydrocarbons at low 
temperatures is discussed. W. Reinders, 
Zeitschrift fuer physikalisches Chemie, vol- 
ume 130, pages 405-14. 


SS — 


PRACTICAL AND CHEAP 
_ LABORATORY STEAM 
BATH 


The steam bath is shown in the accom- 
The 


are made 


bottom B and 
of iron plate. 


panying illustration 


the side walls 





























The steam inlet is shown at C. The bath 
is fed with steam of 02 to 0.5 atmospheric 
pressure. The temperature within the bath 
is approximately 85 degrees C. and does 
not rise over 95 degrees C., so that the 
evaporation of the various test solutions 
can be carried out without the need of 
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watching the bath. There is no danger of 
spitting. The cover of the bath is divided 
up into a number of square sections by 
the angle irons (i) and burnt fireclay 
plates are set into these sections in such 
a manner that spaces H are left for the 
evaporating dishes. When a particular 
section is not being used it is covered with 
a cover K. These covers are cemented 
in with cement containing a little water 
glass. The steam outlet is shown at D. 
P. Oertel, Chemiker Zeitung, year 1928, 
page 302. 





INFLUENCE OF SIZE OF POT 
ON EFFICIENCY OF 
GAS STOVE 


The experiments were carried out 
with a small pot, the bottom of which 
had a diameter of 4.8 inches. The gas 
pressure fed to the burner was 0.24 inch 
of water. The results that were obtained 
in this experiment are given in the fol- 
lowing tabulation. According to these 
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results it is evident that the range with 
the normally most favorable efficiency 
has an efficiency of only 29.9 per cent 
with the small pot of 4.8 inches diame- 
The this is that the 
flame from the burner in this range was 


ter. reason for 
projected over a comparatively wide ex- 
panse and the loss of heat in the waste 
gases was accordingly rather high. This 
The 
same is true with respect to the results 


condition can be seen in Fig. 1. 


obtained with the pot shown in Fig. 3. 


The efficiency there is only 35.9 per cent, 


Range 
Distance of pot from flame— A 
Upper edge of main burner opening to pot in inches....... 0.64 
Upper edge of smaller flame outlet to pot bottom in inches 0.48 
Burner head diameter of main flame in inches............ 2.00 
Burner head diameter of small flame in inches............. 2.00 
Gas pressure on line to burner, inches water............. 2.40 
Gas consumption at 52° F., 760 mm. in cubic ft. per hour.. 1.35 
ae eee Ce I ae he a a aiea ac ce ow cae wma 6.00 
Sr RI NR NI i 6 ee a ei aha Seelam ae eke 13.20 
B.t.u. value of gas per cubic ft. 32° F., 760 mm........... 436 


Gas consumption in cubic feet......... 
pe a ea 
Normal efficiency, per cent........... 


(A report from the German Gas Institute. 


COOLING COKE 


Combustion gases from the retorts 
(a) pass into waste heat boiler (b). An 
exhauster (c) serves to draw the gases 
out of the retorts and through the waste 
heat boiler. Then these gases pass 
through the conduit (h), which is pro- 
vided with valves, into the coke cham- 
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ber (e), from which they go through a 
conduit, controlled by the valve (p), 
into a second chamber. From this cham- 
ber they pass through the conduit con- 
trolled by the valve (k) to (d). The 
valve (f), which is located on the line 


0.13-0.137 
30.2-29.6 
63.3 


eS ee 
between (c) and (d), is open when the 
valves (g), (p) and (k) are closed, in 
order to allow the gas to pass directly 
into (d). In order to burn the oxygen 
which may be contained in the gas drawn 
out of the retorts, producer gas is added 
to it and it is preferably introduced at a 
point near the entrance to the boiler (b). 
The coke is discharged from the retorts 
(a) into carts, which are lined with metal 
or with refractory materials, and these 
carts may be introduced into cooling 
chambers made of brick. G. M. Gill. 
3ritish Patent No. 265,337. 





FLEXIBLE BOLT 


These new bolts may be used in count- 
less places in around the plant or 
mill, or in any place where rigid U-bolts 
are impracticable. They ‘find ready ac- 
ceptance as auxiliary hangers for power 
shafts, suspension brackets for overhead 
steam or water piping, shackle bolts for 
temporary wall boxes, tanks, etc., for scaf- 
folding and tackle on various parts of 
machinery and in other places where semi- 
flexible connections are necessary. 

The principle on which the new flexible 


and 
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which is due to the form of the flame. 
The best results were obtained with the 
pot in Fig. 2, the efficiency being 44.3 
per cent, although in this case as well 
the flame projects over the edges of the 
pot. Nevertheless, the large number of 
smaller flames, furnished by the burn- 
up 
greater efficiency than in the other cases. 


ers, serves to heat the pot with 
The condition shown in Fig. 4 is quite 
different from all the others and in this 
case the loss of heat is. very considera- 


bly reduced. 


B Cc D 
0.60 0.72 0.92 
0.60 0.44 0.84 
2.08 2.20 2.20 
2.08 2.00 0.72 
2.40 2.40 2.40 
1.26 1.66 1.24 
6.00 6.00 6.00 

13.20 13.20 13.3 
436 436 436 
0.092-0.091 0.112-0.114 0.098-0.099 
44.0-44.6 36.1-35.6 41.2-41.2 
61.4 61.0 60.6 


Das Gas und Wasserfach, year 1928, pages 252-3.) 


bolt is built is the preformed type of wire 
rope. Preforming the and strands 
to the exact helical shape they must as- 
sume in the completed rope results in a 
cable that may be cut like a rod. This 
type of rope permits a close fitting at- 
tachment to be slipped over the end of the 
rope and to be processed so that the steel 


t 
: 


inter- 


wire 








cold-flows into the 


fitting 
stices of the rope and thus becomes prac- 


y an integral part of it. Naturally 
such fittings can be threaded for a nut 
or capped for a head. The flexible bolt 
which has resulted from these develop- 
ments is available in varying lengths. En- 
gineers and Engineering, volume 45, page 
98, year 1928. 
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THE GIMMES GIVE US THE 
JIMMIES 


Someone went and told someone else 
that social and economic changes are tak- 
ing place so rapidly in this country that 
if he did not watch out the changes would 
shove him off the map. The trouble there 
was that when these fellows got to tell- 
ing ghost stories they both got “scairt” to 
death, and the story was never finished. 


Analysts and others have called atten- 
tion to the change in the mode of living in 
America, and the gas man has been among 
“the others” to note it. He has observed 
that domestic sales per meter have in some 
instances fallen off, while in others, they 
have just about held their own. 


Here and there range sales have been a 
little harder to make, yet, by and large, 
folks are buying ranges as an article of 
home equipment in goodly numbers, par- 
ticularly where constant and _ consistent 
plugging is being done. We know of a 
group of towns in central Illinois that sold 
around 550 ranges in a recent sale; we 
know of other cities that are piling up 
range sales on a special drive and still 
others that are plugging out their usual 
monthly quota. There are the fellows who 
have not heard, or, if they heard, paid 
no attention to the ghost stories. “Now,” 
as one man puts it, “this scare which has 
caused a flurry and a lot of cutting and 
slashing of prices is all tommy-rot, and it 
is going to undo a lot of things we have 
been striving for years to build up. Among 
these can be mentioned a fair rate of 
profit on each and every sale we make. 
We should make sales of appliances on 
the basis of the service they render the 
customer and cut out this everlasting 
gimme stuff, which gives us the jimmies.” 


CURIOSITY KILLED THE CAT 


We can all remember hearing mother say, 
“Curiosity killed the cat.” No doubt she 
referred to our habit of poking our nose 








into something that she felt in no way 
concerned us. 

Old human nature developed this trait 
in all of us ages, eons ago, and here we 
find a gas man in a southern city employ- 
ing it to increase merchandise sales. The 
fact is, this fellow employed two old stunts 
to stop and interest folks in his merchan- 
dise. First he used the mysterious spigot 


NOT TOSELL 


You —JusT 
To SHOW You 





gag to attract them to a special price he 
had placed on circulating heaters and, after 
he had this display working for a week, 
he up and papered the window and in- 
a push button switch on the out- 
side, running the wiring into the window 
and hanging a sixty watt lamp on to this 
wire. Then he cut a peep-hole in the paper 
and placed a sign below it which read: 
“LOOK—Push the Button!” 


stalled 
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It is said the water heater sale was a 
humdinger. Old curiosity went to work, 
for they would push the button and look, 
and, of course, they saw water heaters at 
a special price. 


———_@——— - 


LET’S THINK WELL OF OUR 
STUFF 


With the wave of cooperative selling 
let’s give the thing a fair break—let’s take 
a fair profit out of our merchandise. This 
will give the plumber an opportunity to sell 
water heaters of a higher class. He will 
not operate on the basis we are operating 
on as gas men and, if we think he will, 
we are just “kidding” ourselves. The 
plumber, as a general thing, wants to take 
a net profit of around ten per cent out 
of merchandise he sells and installs, and 
he is entitled to it. 


——$ 


NOTHING TO BE AFRAID OF 


Some gas men seem to feel that the 
idea of dealer cooperation is one that is 
going to give them a lot of trouble, while 
others think it can’t be done. “Dealers 
will not cooperate,” they say; “we always 
have and always will have to do all of 
the selling.” 

As we view it, too few gas men have 
approached the matter of dealer coopera- 
tion in an up-to-date manner, so as to 
know just what may be done or what may 
not be done. It seems to us that if dealer 
cooperation is to be given any considera- 
tion at all by the gas man he should ap- 
proach the subject with an open mind, 
make a survey of local conditions and from 
that point decide what is best for him 
every phase being given due con- 
sideration. On the other hand, if he is 
afraid of the plan such an analysis may 


to do; 
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cure his fright. We are all more or less 
afraid of the things we do not understand. 


——@—— 


COLOR BLIND? 


“Oh, voila! Green gas ranges and, in 
fact, all the variations of colored gas 
ranges cause my tummy to feel like it did 
when I was a kid and had partaken too 
freely of green apples,” said a gas man 
in one of the big white-way towns. “It 


was bad enough when ranges first broke 
out in the speckled browns and greys, but 
captures 


oh, brother! when color the 

























kitchen- 


if we had acted on the sug- 
gestions put out by the boy from the fac- 
tory that calls on us, our floor would now 


1 
well, 


look like a chameleon. Furthermore, we 
think from the general reaction given the 
color craze it would look that way for 
some time to come. You may take it 
from me, in our town at least the common 
denominator is not color conscious, even if 
it is true that you may now secure certain 
bathroom accessories to harmonize with 
the bathroom color scheme.” 


KEEPING A JUMP AHEAD OF 
THE SHERIFF 


Just because a lot of manufacturers have 
reduced the number of appliances they for- 
merly manufactured from forty to ten, and 
thus sped-up production and reduced cost, 
is no reason for the gas man to have an 
epidemic of cut-price sales. Now, of all 
times, is the time to put your markup on 
a basis that will enable you to make a 
decent return and a reasonable profit on 
your investment for your trouble. Proper 
markup will also enable you to cut down 
on the slow movers and dispose of them 
at cost or thereabouts, without suffering 
greatly. In other words, the time is at 
hand and the opportunity is yours to start 
to merchandising. Anyone can give away 
merchandise—and the sheriff can get ’em, 
too. 







RUB-A-DUB, DUB! 


This Home Laundry load is a worth- 
while load and it will surprise any mer- 
chandiser who will take the trouble to 
sit down with a nice sharp pencil and a 
clean pad of white paper and do a little 


figuring on the profit to be made on the 
to say nothing of the 


per 


merchandise alone, 


increased sale of meter. 


gas 














4; 
merchandise when the customer is in the 
buying mood. 


——— 


THAT SEEMS REASONABLE 

“You know,” said a sales manager, “I 
think Thomas N. McCarter, president of 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, is saying a mouthful when he says 


the 
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If you doubt that the possibilities in 
this field are worth while, consult any 
home manager and let her point out the 
worries brought upon her by “the dreaded 
day,” the day the clean clothes problem has 
to be solved. Gas men, do not overlook 
this market. the women and tell 
them about the devices you have to solve 
this problem that has confronted all colors 
Eve 


Go to 


and creeds since the time of 


HERE’S A CLASSIC 
“Selling only asked for is like 
shooting at a decoy—it’s a sure thing, but 
there’s no sport in it,” the Kodak 
salesman. In connection there is a 
little lesson that we heard a midland sales 
manager hand out to his men. 


what’s 


says 


this 


This man said: “Never try to sell but 
one appliance at a time ‘If your cus- 
tomer is interested in ranges lead him 


around to the one that fits his purse and 
fancy, sell him the range, get name 
on the dotted line, get the first payment, 
give him a receipt, thank him, and then 
lead him up another appliance and sell 
him again while he buying mood.” 


his 


is in the 


> 1 ctor, 
old storv— 


ready money buys the 
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to gas men, ‘You need appliance sales, you 
you need publicity, but 
more—and that is a 
state of mind which leads you to consider 
business the as well as 
from the operating standpoint and influ- 
etices you to bring to this sales effort the 
same thought, care and attention that has 
established your present high standards of 
operation.’” To this might be added, “If 
you will work out a plan of compensation 
for the men whom you choose to be re- 
sponsible for merchandise sales, and not 
pass it all to the manager of the organi- 
zation you will be further working in the 
right direction.” 


need advertising, 


need soinething 


you 


your from sales 


tor 





WATCH THEIR SPEED 


Out where the West begins one hears 
a lot of talk about natural gas these days. 
It’s coming here and coming there. You 
hear it all up and down the “valley” and 
across the country. There surely is some- 
thing to it, we have concluded, and won- 
der if these newly created natural gas 
companies will get into the merchandising 
business from the start off. Boy, oh boy! 
What a field they have; what opportuni- 


ties! What can’t they do with water heat- 
ing, house heating, home laundry equip- 
ment, to say nothing of industrial applica- 
tions. Then, too, if these folks with their 


fresh ideas start right what will they make 
some of the old dignity crowd look like 
in a few years. 

Come on, you natural gas fellows, and 
lay out your merchandising plans on the 
same progressive plan you lay out your 
pipe lines to get ’em going and coming. 
















































NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


“Institutional Advertising,’—we have 
heard a lot about it, but the other day, 
when someone asked, “Just what is in- 
stitutional advertising, and what is its pur- 
pose?” we had to confess that we were 
not just clear whether it was indulged in 
to show the management what a big job 











it had, or whether it was used to impress 
the plant superintendent or still, to try 
to cause the public to feel sorry for some 


one. Most certainly this does not apply to 
all advertising that travels under the “Insti- 
tutional” head, but, friends and Romans, 
there is a mess of it that serves no earth- 
ly purpose save to swell the chest of some 
“big business men.” 





TO ALL SALESMEN 


“Buying is as contagious as a yawn.”— 
Anon. 

You may discount this statement if you 
will, but before you do so, think it over. 

Somewhere back in your memory you 
will recall that you sold Mrs. Home- 
manager a bungalow range. You will 
recollect that within a very short time 
you sold other bungalow ranges to Mrs. 
Homemanager’s friends. The friends 
caught the buying germ. 

Buying is contagious, but honestly, fel- 
lows, have you ever given a thought to 
reasoning out why Mrs. Homemanager’s 
friends purchased bungalow ranges? Have 
you “cashed-in” on the idea? Are you 
continuing to “cash-in” on it? 

When Mrs. Homemanager bought that 
bungalow range she became a “key cus- 
tomer,” and she was proud and happy 
with her new possession. She exhibited 
it to her friends and in so doing she 
stimulated the ownership desire and de- 
veloped “copy customers.” Her friends 
became emotional, and the fact that Mrs. 
Homemanager had an up-to-date range ex- 
cited their envy, pride and desire for pos- 
session. 

There is the point we wish to bring out; 
each new customer created, no matter in 
what manner, may be regarded as a “key 
customer,” and for every “key customer” 
there are many “copy customers.” Be on 
the lookout for them. 

When you do a good job of selling, 
which I hope you always strive to do, 
call back after the appliance is installed; 
see that everything is satisfactory; see that 
your customer is plea-ed, completely sold. 
Ask him if his friend: have seen the ap- 


pliance, and just who (name and address) 
admired it. 

With information of this kind you pos- 
sess the pass-word that will give you 
entree into the homes of the “copy cus- 
tomers.” 

You may doubt this, so we are going to 
try it out on you. Somewhere on your 
person is draped an article of apparel that 
bought as a “copy customer”—you 
doubt it, do you? Well, for instance, 
your shirt. “Oh,” you say, “why I just 
saw it, liked it and purchased it.” Very 
well, now we will take your shoes. Again 
you say, “Everyone is wearing the new 
English last, they are dressy and comfort- 
able,” but someone, whose name you may 
not recall, or someone, who you may not 
even know, wore them first. You saw 
them, liked them, became a “copy cus- 
tomer.” 

You get the point, even if you only 
admit it to yourself. You are rarely a 
creator. You're a copier. Copying is as 
contagious as the sympathy of a smile. 

Yours to corral them, 

SALES MANAGER. 


P.S.—We know of a man who has made 
a good living plus, in the retail house-to- 
house game and who works exclusively 
on copy customers. He is a five-time 
caller, though. 


you 


THE FIRST STEP 


First show a man his needs; then show 
him how and why your product fills that 
need and you'll get his name on the dotted 
line. Don’t let the prospect get away with 
the “can’t afford it” plea. If you show 
him his need for hot water service he will 
find a way to pay for it. Be sure you 
show him he has a real need for it first, 
then arrange the payments later. 


WHAT ONE SALESMAN HAS 
DONE 


The saturation point: “There ain’t no 
such animal,” say some folks, yet we have 
heard of a fellow who has proven that 
there is, that is, in so far as the sale to 
fire houses is concerned. F. W. Holbrook, 
Ruud expert of the Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C., has sold every fire 
house in the town a carefree gas water 
heater. He’s saturated “the fire-outlets” 
and now we understand he is taking his 
uplift work into the camps of the M.D’s 
and D.D.’s with the idea of saturating 
them. And so, on he will go, to R.Phs., 
the auto radiator shops, and all down the 
alphabet in the average ‘phone directory, 
selling care-free hot water service. He 
always has a bunch of live prospects be- 
fore him. It’s simple. Set a target and 
keep shooting and eventually you'll have 
it so full of signatures that you will have 
to seek a new one. 
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BIG LEAGUE WORK 


Range sales come and go, but here’s one 


that went big—1,300 Estate Gas Ranges 
during the month of February, 1928. 


That’s the record chalked up by E. H. 
Huenefeld, manager of the Gas & Electric 
Appliance Company’s stores in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. “The Gas & Electric Shops” of the 
merchandising division of the Union Gas 
& Electric Company beat their own record 
this year by nearly five hundred stoves. 
It seems that newspaper advertising and 
leg work did the job. The allowance on 
old stoves was but five dollars. There 
may be something to the fact that this 
range sale is an annual event in Cincin- 
nati and the company don’t campaign every 
other month on ranges. 

a on 


SELLING INCINERATORS 


Ed. Murray of the Builders’ Depart- 
ment of the Laclede Gas Light Company, 
St. Louis, is the first man we have heard 
of who has sold incinerators to an apart- 
ment house owner. Murray has sold the 
owner of a thirty-six family apartment 
three incinerators. The apartment is a 
three-story affair and has one incinerator 
built into a small closet on each floor. 
The idea is a new one and a good one, 
and instead of the one single installation 
in the basement the one on each floor is 
much better for the gas man and tenant, 
as well as owner, who pays for gas used. 


—_—_@——— 


COPY AS COPY CAN 


Not so long ago a chain of retail gro- 


cery stores is said to have lost several 
thousand dollars on the sale of a nation- 
ally advertised brand of canned goods. 
The justification for this “come-on” was 
that folks entering the stores to purchase 
the item that was being sold at the very 
low price stopped at other counters and 


shelves and purchased many dollars worth 


T.S THE WAY 


ty 


you go at i7 
Ao 





of good products that carried the regular 
mark-up. When a company sells a good- 
ly number of ranges at a loss—of course 
it is assumed that these ranges will con- 
sume gas—in an era when dealer coopera- 
tion is so much talked about, we wonder 
whether this type of selling is shrewd mer- 


chandising ? 
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Soliciting Merchandise Sales Via 


Employees 


By Special Correspondent 


66 EPUTIZING” every employee, 
I) save those directly interested in 
the commercial department, as 
solicitors for gas appliances, was a stunt 
recently tried out by the Broad River 
Power Company of Columbia, S. C. The 
campaign was conducted as a vacation 
money offer, and during the first month 
some twenty gas ranges and twelve water 
heaters were sold through the efforts of 
workmen, few of whom knew the first 
principle of salesmanship. 


Originality of Handling 


The Broad River Power Company’s 
campaign was not original by any means, 
for many other companies have tried out 
the scheme. The manner in which the 
gas company reached its employees and 
put the plan before them was original, 
however, and might be of interest to other 
concerns wishing to adopt this idea of 
making each employee a solicitor. 

The first thing the company did was 
to send out a “notice to all employees” 
with a sub-head, “An Opportunity to Earn 
Your Vacation Money.” The body of this 
letter was as follows: 


“In order that employees might have a 
chance to add to their earnings, we are 
going to conduct a campaign, beginning 
today, whereby every man and woman con- 
nected with the company will be a gas 
appliance solicitor, if they so desire. 

“You do not have to be a salesman or 
saleswoman. No effort is required on 
your part except to talk gas water heaters 
and gas ranges to your friends and neigh- 
bors, and get them to come to our sales 
department so that we might put before 
them the economy, convenience and clean- 
liness of gas appliances 

“To all who send in the name of a 
prospect or whose prospect visits our sales 
department, we will give a commission, 
provided the prospect’s name is not al- 
ready in our files, and we succeed in 
selling him or her a tank gas water heater 
or an automatic gas water heater or a 
gas range. 

“If your prospect buys a gas range you 
will get $1. 

“If he or she buys a tank gas water 
heater you will get $1. 

“Tf the prospect buys an automatic water 
heater you get $2. 

“And here is something else in which 
you more than likely will be interested in. 

“To the woman employee having the 
largest number of prospects become cus- 


the next month we will 
in addition to commissions. 

“To the man employee having the larg- 
est number of prospects become customers 
during the next month we will also give 
$5 in addition to commissions. 

“The head of your department will fur- 
nish you with cards on which is to be 
written the name and address of your 
prospect and also your name. These cards 
you may turn over either to this depart- 
ment or to your department head. Each 
card will be good for 30 days only, that 
is, your prospect must either call at our 
office or for one of our salesmen 
within thirty days after the card is signed. 

“The commission offer outlined above is 
subject to withdrawal at the call of the 
General Manager of this company. But in 
the meanwhile—get on the job and earn 
that vacation money. It all depends on 
you.” 

These letters, all signed by the commer- 
cial manager, were sent out to depart- 
ment heads with a request that they be 
posted in some conspicuous place or trans- 
mitted to each employee in the depart- 
ment in some other way. As soon as 
the letters reached their destination the 
men and women of the company began 
to scratch their heads and tried to recall 
some live prospect in their neighborhood. 


tomers during 


. . 
give $5 


send 


Putting Over the Idea 


It is true that all of the prospect cards 
brought to the commercial department were 
not from immediate purchasers of gas ap- 
pliances, but the mere fact that an em- 
ployee interviewed each of these folks was 
effective in that it got the range and water 
heater idea in the heads of those inter- 
viewed. Again, the employees were able 
to be more convincing than one of the 
regular salesmen. No matter how much 
high pressure the commercial men hap- 
pened to have, in most cases they lacked 
the contact with the various prospects that 
the neighboring employees had. And this 
personal element goes a long ways in the 
public utility field 

The Broad River Power Company did 
not designate the employees as salesmen. 
It was impressed upon them that they were 
solicitors—prospect getters, if you please. 
It might have been detrimental to the 
gas company for one of the employees, 
no matter how much intelligence he or 
she happened to have, to have tried to 
have “sold” the prospects the gas appli- 
ances. Their duty was to sell the idea 
of gas and to turn over the prospects to 
some one who had specialized in the art 





of salesmanship. In other words, they 
were to perform the duty of merchandise 
advertisers—pave the way for the man who 
has studied and knows the selling game. 

The Columbia Company not only sent 
out their announcement to the various de- 
partments, but followed it up with a com- 
munication on suggestions as to how to 
approach and interest the prospective pur- 
chasers. Through this letter officials again 
stressed the point of solicitors and in- 
structed employees to leave the selling end 
of the business to the commercial men. 

“Copy these suggestions in your note 
book or on a piece of paper,” the “sug- 
gestion” letter read. “A presentation of 
these facts might result in a good invest- 
ment for your prospect friend and a dol- 
lar or two of extra money in your pocket.” 

And then several points were made on 
gas ranges, among which were: They are 
self regulated, have dependable cooking 
and baking qualities, are time and labor 
saving, and are clean and economical. As 
to water heaters, the following “tips” were 
given: Hot water without waiting, hot 
water all over the house by mere turn of 
a faucet, economical, saves times, conveni- 
ent, and takes up little room. 


In conclusion, this communication said: 
“Don’t forget the $5 prize to the man and 
woman having the most successful number 
of prospects each month. Turn your spare 
time into money by advocating a clean, 
economical and wholesome product—gas. 
Prepare for your vacation by soliciting 
orders for the best gas appliances and the 
cleanest fuel made.” 

The company followed up this letter 
with spasmodic interviews with the em- 
ployees. For instance, the commercial 
manager meets one of the gas fitters: 
“How are you coming along with your 
vacation money offer?” he asks. “Well, 
you fellows get together down this way 
and see how many live prospects you can 
shoot in to the office. If I can help you 
any, let me know.” 


The Incentive 


This “missionary” work, together with 
the commissions and the opportunity to 
earn the five dollar prize for having the 
largest number of prospects become cus- 
tomers, spurred the employees on to action. 
And those that did not actually get new 
customers did advertise the use of gas in 
the homes. 

There is a great deal of common sense 
and judgment to such a scheme as that 
started by the Broad River Power Com- 
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pany. In the first place, it gives every 
employee an idea that he has another duty 
to perform besides that for which he is 
drawing his regular salary. It lets him 
know in a very remunerative manner that 
there are some other departments save his 
own. It also gives each man and woman 
in the company an opportunity to get a 
little extra money on the side, and this 
is particularly impressive. It takes the 
employee’s mind off his other work and 
gives him the chance to divert his mind 
in profitable channels. 

Such a scheme adds to the revenue. 


It 





popularizes gas, and gets the people talking 
gas water heaters and gas ranges. 


Having every man in the company’s em- 
ployment behind a movement of this kind 
stimulates business. The employees should 
first be educated to the point where they 
believe in the product they are endeavor- 
ing to sell. When they go among their 
friends thus equipped they are sure to be 
convincing. They must first believe, how- 
ever, in the idea they are trying to sell in 
order to gain the confidence of their neigh- 


bors. 





Ideas 
Where do you get yours, and how? 


By Hylan Piper 


HE other day a group of men were 

lunching together and discussing 

daily topics; bigger and better in- 
vestigations, color merchandise, who will 
win the world series, and finally, as might 
be supposed, business conditions. One 
gentleman remarked that it was his opin- 
ion that “what business needed was bigger 
and better ideas.” Naturally this brought 
forth the questions: Where are ideas to 
be had; how is a fellow to know an idea; 
and how is he to discover ideas? 


One man ventured an opinion that ideas 
were gained from reading, another that 
they were the result of deep thought; still 
another said, “Why they just come to you.” 
It looked like the usual humdrum talk 
when someone finally out with a direct 
question to one of the party: “How do 
you get your ideas, Smithers? Where do 
you get them and what produces them? 
Your advertisements, I notice, contain 
some idea copy, and your window display 
advertisements are always attractive; you 
seem to rather lead when it comes to new- 
ness. : 


? 


Now just how do you manage it? 

Smithers enlightened his questioner as 
follows: “I do try to introduce the ‘new’ 
in our window display advertising and in 
our newspaper advertising, and I some- 
times think I successful. But to 
giving you a rule to use to capture ideas, 
I doubt very much that I can do that. 
What you see in the way of window dis- 
plays and newspaper advertisements that 
I produce may look like individual ideas, 
yet I must confess that they are the com- 
bination of many ideas from many sources. 
The finished display or advertisement may 
have been in the making for months or 
even years 


am as 


I get my ideas, I spend a 
I have done this for 


“As to how 
lot of time reading 


years, and I always read with the thought 
perhaps 


tl} there is something in the 


story, item article for me besides a 
passing entertainment. If there any- 
thing that is worth keeping I usually write 
it down in abstract form or clip it and 
file it. I have an ‘idea file’ in my desk 
and I store my clipping or abstract there. 


“EE 
bo 


r) 
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or 
is 























Ever so often I go over these abstracts 
and clippings and reread them. If they 
make me think on second reading they are 
worth saving back they go into the file; 
if not, down they go into the waste basket. 
Often as I read I find that the clipping 
suggests an advertisement and I proceed 
to lay it out and write what copy I can 
for it, even though it applies to an article 
that is strictly seasonable. 

“To illustrate, last August when the 
cool spot, in the shade, registered 85 de- 
grees I worked up a display window for 
room heaters from reading, or rather re- 
reading, an article I had filed regarding 
the curative powers of tropical sunshine. 


ul 
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will say, a room heater advertisement or 
window display, I haul out my file and 
I am usually able to produce something 
from it. I also study the displays of other 
merchants and when I see one that strikes 
me as being unusual, no matter how for- 
eign the line may be to ours, I make some 
notes about it for my file. 

“Do not think by this that I always have 
an idea or that I can always get down to 
writing an advertisement that contains an 
idea, for I cannot. I get awfully stale 
at times, and’ when I am pressed for an 
idea and simply cannot get one, I do the 
next best thing; I get some action, grab 
my hat and leave my desk, and as I go 
ut the door I forget there ever was any- 
thing called a window display or an adver- 
tisement. And when I come back I usually 
can dig right in and produce something that 
is perhaps new to you and which you call 
an ‘idea.’” 


—_——__—_ 


CITIES AT GRIPS 


The old-fashioned bonus, pat 


ading under 
the more modern guise of “special 


induce- 


1 


le 


Al 


ments” is revealed as the chief figure in 
inter-community competition by a report 
submitted to the Conference of Industrial 


Bureau Managers held under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

W 
committee says: 


he 


Ou 


any opinion, the 
“The bonus may be dead 
verily Special Inducement which 
taken its place is flourishing mightily 
is confined to no particular section of 


expressing 


but t 


1 


has 


r small towns alone.” 


t 
to 


* country no 
The committee recorded over 200 cities 
in practically every State which had given 


r 


would give special inducements to se- 
sure industries. “These cities,” the report 
continues, “range in population from 3,000 
to 250,000. We find many cases where 


1 
1 


Special. Inducements were given and suc- 
the com- 
We 


cessful industries resulted with 


munity registering entire satisfaction. 
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also found a number of economic tragedies. 
We find that where some of the larger 
cities state they do not give Special In- 
ducements that it is common practice for 
industrial real estate promoters to give 
free sites, pay moving expenses and make 
100 per cent building loans. We do not 
find the chambers of commerce in these 
cities registering any protest as to their 
action. 

“We find it evident that certain indus- 


] 


trials and certain basic industries are fol- 


lowing a well-defined plan of demanding 








6 Special Inducements from the community 
which desires them, some even going so 
“After writing or roughing out an ad- . ¢ 
ei si hia ae far as to have special contract forms for 
vertisement or sketch for a window dis- .. 
1 ct. ¢ 1 . this rpose. 
play I file it away under a subject head purpose 
covering the article, and when a call comes Out of 49 plants secured in this man- 
to prepare something in the way of, we er 16 were reported to have failed. 
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The Itinerant Advertisement 


Ly Ray Martin 


Chairman, Window and Store Display Committee, American Gas Association 


RE your trucks working for you? 

Of course they deliver your appli- 

ances and a host of other acces- 
sories, but are they doing their share of 
display advertising? 


ing with the one exception of billboards. 
Both compel us to violate most of the 
rules governing good layout—as we know 
it in newspaper and window display ad- 
vertising. With 


truck posters we must 

















The 


pany was probably the first to recognize 


American Railway Express Com- 


the value of this advertising medium. At 
they 


least were the first large company 


to utilize the sides of their trucks for 


the simultaneous showing of forceful post- 
They continue to employ these mov- 
And 


an approximate cost 


ers 


ing billboards to good advantage. 
of more interest—at 


of ten cents each 


The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York adapted poster advertising years ago, 
too, but even today, it is constantly im 
proving the quality and forcefulness of 
this advertising medium. Each new poster 
is carefully supervised during its produc- 
tion and again after it is attached to the 
trucks. The first poster can be rendered 
practically useless if poorly posted. When 
this work is done carelessly the resultant 
wrinkles and blisters almost obliterate the 


message thereon. 


The production of truck posters differs 
from that of all other forms of advertis- 





always 


A good truck poster 


is primarily 
good because of its clarity. It cannot be 


subtle. 


Another important quality is brevity of 
copy. Too many words spoil more truck 
posters than anything else. If an idea 
cannot be confined to the tersest copy, 
that idea is usually faulty. It should be 
borne in mind that every idea is not adapt- 
able to truck poster use. If this is your 
problem, discard the old idea. 


Size should also be carefully considered. 
The two posters reproduced measure 28% 
inches high by 44% inches wide. Only 
rarely can a smaller size be used effective- 
ly. Relativity must be considered. A 
postage stamp would hardly be noticeable 
even on a push-cart. 


Truck 


changed 


posters must be _ frequently 
if they are to build public in- 
People acquire the habit of look- 
ing at certain things. They become sub- 
consciously expectant. A new poster once 
a month is most important. 


terest. 


Human appeal is as desirable in truck 
posters as it is in window display adver- 


tising. It assists in making the observer 
inject himself or herself into the situa- 
tion. The appeal becomes personal 


Each of the two posters illustrated are 
lithographed in five colors on eighty-pound 
offset paper 


The 
you 


space 
nothing. 


used for truck posters costs 
The expense of producing 


Truck 


posters eventually reach every home, 


poster advertising is negligible. 


Use truck posters. 








































Dallas Natural 
Gas Meeting Shows 


Gas Industry Alert to 


The Need 


Research and 


Observation 


By 


American Gas Journal Staff 


nual meeting of the Natural Gas De- 

partment of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation to emphasize in a big way that 
the amalgamation of the two associations 
will guarantee the forward movement of 
the gas industry toward a still higher level 
of service and profit for the public as 
well as itself. 

With the meeting staged in an all-gas 
city and the attendance showing an en- 
rollment of some seventeen hundred gas 
men, the affair was assured of success 
from the start. 


A Three-Fold Message 


The message which this meeting gave 
to the gas industry was threefold—con- 
servation, research, and a united industry 
in every sense of the word. 

The prime essentials to the smooth run- 
ning of any assemblage of gas men, papers 
and addresses, equipment and appliance ex- 
hibits, and entertainment, reached a new 
high standard and reflected great credit 
on those men who were concerned in their 
planning 

The papers and addresses, a resume of 
which will be found further on in this 


& REMAINED for the recent an- 


report, showed evidence of painstaking and 
intelligent preparation and contained ad- 
vice and suggestions which should be of 
immediate benefit to the Industry. 

No better arrangement of exhibits has 












for 


ever graced a gas meeting or convention, 
whether held under the auspices of the 
natural or manufactured branches of the 
Industry. The Manufacturers’ Building at 
the Texas Fair Grounds in Dallas was 
admirably suited to such a display of gas 
equipment and appliances. With its vast 
expanse of floor area, its wide aisles and 
the well displayed exhibits, there was pre- 
sented a panorama that was at once both 
inspiring and reassuring that the manufac- 
turers are keeping step with the rest of 
the Industry. 

From the standpoint of recreation and 
diversion the barbecue lunch served at 
noon time by the Lone Star Gas Company, 
the smoker, and the delightful banquet 
furnished an altogether pleasant phase to 
the meeting. The toastmaster, Karl F. 
Griffith, Dallas, Tex., and the speakers, H. 
O. Caster, Col. O. H. Fogg and J. J. 
Taylor contributed in no small way to the 
enjoyment of the banquet. 

The new officers elected were as follows: 


Chairman, S. W. Meals, Carnegie Nat- 
ural Gas Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman, H. C. Morris, the Dallas 
Gas Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Members of Managing Committee 

T. R. Weymouth, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 

T. B. Gregory, Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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S. W. Meals, Chairman-elect, Natural Gas Dept., American 
Gas Association. 


Raymond Cross, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


H. C. Cooper, Hope Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. L. Chase, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

R. C. Sharp, Oklahoma Natural Gas 


Corp., Tulsa, Okla 

J. B. Duncan (for one year). 

No place of meeting for the year 1929 
was reported by the committee. 


McGowen Opens Meeting 


Aiter calling the meeting to order with 
a few well chosen remarks, Chairman N. 
C. McGowen called upon Very Reverend 
Robert S. Chalmers, Dean, St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Dallas, Tex , who delivered the 
invocation. Then followed an address by 
R. E. Burt, mayor of Dallas, who wel- 
comed the members. Mayor Burt spoke 
highly of the cooperation of the local gas 
company with the city, and called atten- 
tion to what Dallas is doing for its citi- 
zens by way of fine schools, homes, play- 
grounds and other assets. He ascribed 
much credit in furthering these municipal 
activities to the use of natural gas. 

In response, Christy Payne, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, emphasized 
the value and need for the industry mak- 
ing known to the public that gas is the 
best fuel. He further called attention to 
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such vital matters as continuity of service, 
equitable rates, maintenance of the good 
will cf the public, conservation, experi- 
enced n‘anagement and sound corporate 
financial structure. 

He warned against get-rich-quick pro- 
moters and cited from a pamphlet some 
of the misleading statements made by such 
individuals. In this connection he spoke 
of the need of superior engineering and 
management to offset this flimsy propa- 
ganda. 


Texas Forges Ahead 


In his address Mr. McGowen brought 
out the fact that during the year 1926 
Texas had supplanted Louisiana for fourth 
place in the production of gas and threat- 
ens to displace West Virginia, which ranks 
third 

He praised the amalgamation of the two 
associations and showed where the prob- 
lems are identical except for production. 
In this connection he mentioned the ex- 
pensive duplication that will be done away 
with. As evidence of the good already 
accomplished over one hundred natural gas 
men have been added to Association Com- 
mittees. 


Chairman McGowen stressed the value 
and progress of investigation being made 
along the line of mixed gas, finance, rate 
and other research. He advised that re- 
searches having to do with gas measure- 
ment and pipe line flows are almost com- 
pleted. Another problem to be taken up 
in the near future is concerned with the 
method of taking delivery capacity of gas 
wells as developed by the Bureau of Mines 
and others. 


A Splendid Appointment 


Other topics of importance touched upon 
by the chairman included the appointment 
of H. C. Cooper to look after the natural 
gas interests in the work being done by 
the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, the need for increased membership, 
and the necessity of supplying association 
headquarters with complete and detailed 
data on the status of the natural gas 
branch of the industry. 


Messrs. Creveling, Chase and Denning 
were appointed to report on the chairman’s 
address. 


The report of the Memorials=— 
Committee was read by R. C., 
Sharp, who stated that natural 
gas men render a service to 
their customers that is unique 
and somewhat out of the line 
of ordinary service. 


Due to the illness of Colonel 
O. H. Fogg, President, A. G. 
A., his address was read by B. 
J. Mullaney. This address 
brought out that the natural 
gas industry has entered a 
new phase, where “scientific 
knowledge and training have 
replaced the methods of other 





The investigation of the Federal Trade 
Commission was referred to and the fact 
that the Industry welcomes the same and 
hopes that it will be thorough and com- 
plete. 


The fact that the Gas Industry is not 
satisfied to stand still and is always on 
the search for new and better ways of 
doing things was brought out. The ad- 
dress praised the natural gas men for the 
interest they have taken in association ac- 
tivities and for their originality of ideas 
and their desire to ignore any custom or 
tradition that is inefficient. Tribute was 
also paid to Chairman McGowen for his 
work in expediting the amalgamation of 
the two associations. 


In conclusion, the need for considering 
the association as a clearing house for the 
entire Industry was emphasized, and a 
cordial invitation was extended to all nat- 
ural gas men to attend and participate in 
the coming October convention at Atlantic 
City. 


Forward Praises Teamwork 


Managing Director Forward in his ad- 
dress spoke of the whole hearted coopera- 
tion of natural gas men in association 
matters. “They have brought into the 
association an inheritance of the spirit of 
the pioneer, an unafraidness to try the 
unknown,” said he. 


He paid particular tribute to Chairman 
McGowen for his efforts in association 
matters generally. 

Touching upon the subject of research, 
Major Forward stated that “in order to 
command the enormous industrial gas busi- 
ness we must see to it that the appliances 
used in our customers’ plants are efficient.” 
He then explained that research must be 
carried out by all concerned to bring about 
this condition 


Other pertinent matters discussed by the 
managing director included the work done 
by the testing laboratory in Cleveland and 
the aid given this institution by R. W. 
Gallagher, the proposed salesman’s train- 
ing course, and the advisability of the 
various branches of the Industry collect- 
ing and centralizing its data and statistics 
at association headquarters. 








Men Active in Natural Gas Matters: J. D. Creveling, 
days.” H.C. Morris, N. C. McGowen and Col. M. W. Waisa, 
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The report of the Wrinkle Committee 
was ably handled by H. J. Struth, who 
spoke of the value of wrinkles in increas- 
ing salaries and getting other company 
recognition for their authors. 

He said that there are always better 
ways of doing things and told of the 
adoption of a plan whereby various com- 
panies would urge their men to submit 
wrinkles. The value of these wrinkles 
were shown by his statement that 14 cash 
prizes are awarded each year to a total 
value of $200. 


Interesting Question Discussion 


The Question Discussion was presided 
over by J. D. Creveling and much of in- 
terest was brought out. Some of the mat- 
ters discussed included the Blue Star 
Home, gas refrigeration, mixed gas in- 
vestigation, pipe joints, incineration, coal 
furnace conversion, etc. 

Regarding conversion jobs, wherein gas 
burners are installed in the coal furnace, 
Mr. Creveling stated their experience 
showed a conversion job to be 5 to 10 per 
cent less efficient than a regular gas house 
heating furnace. 

One man brought up the question as to 
whether 60-cent gas could be sold against 
soft coal at $7 per ton. In answer, one 
of the delegates said they were doing it 
with gas at 75 cents per M. 


H. C. Cooper read the report of the 
Main Technical and Research Committee, 
F. M. Towl the Gas Measurement Com- 
mittee, and H. D, Hancock the Pipe Line 
Flow Committee. 


A Fund of Information 


These various reports revealed a fund 
of valuable information. In part they 
mentioned the fact that the measurement 
of gas and pipe line flow constituted the 
principal work during the past year. It 
was also stated that another committee is 
to be formed which will deal with the 
open flow of gas wells, and still another 
to study pipe line corrosion. 


The tests with the experimental holder 
of the East Ohio Gas Company, in Cleve- 
land, in line with measurement investiga- 
tions, were discussed. Orifice meter study 
to derive the proper coeffi- 
cients was touched upon, as 
was the effect of compressi- 
bility. 


These reports stated that 
all the work is being rapidly 
pushed to the end that reliable 
data will be available to the 
Industry in a reasonably short 
space of time. This will be of 
much value to operating men, 


During the discussion the 
proposition of pulsation study 
came in for a large share of 


comment, 
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H. P. GEORGE SKETCHES NATU- 
RAL GAS HISTORY IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Harrison P. George, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Cal., in his paper, 
“History of Development and Problems of 
the Natural Gas Industry in California,” 
traced the enormous development in gas 
and oil in Southern California in the past 
eighteen years. 














H. FP. George 


He stated that although the first pro- 
ducing oil well was drilled in Pico Canyon, 
near Newhall, in 1870, it was not until 
1894 that natural gas utilized for 
fuel purposes. 

From about 1909 the industry developed 
rapidly although the “construction prob- 
lems were many,” said Mr. George. In 
laying a 12-inch line from Taft to Glan- 
dale, in 1912, “a high mountain range had 
to be crossed, roads were few, and trans- 
portation facilities were inadequate. It 
took six mules twenty-eight days to haul 
as much pipe to a point in the mountains 
as a modern five-ton truck and trailer will 
haul in one day on the present concrete 
roads.” 

His paper presented a chronology of the 
production of dry casinghead gas, the de- 
livery of the first natural gas into the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area in April, 
1913; the widespread laying of transmis- 
sion lines in 1914; the inauguration of 
welded pipe lines; the start of a perma- 
nent industrial business from 1916 to 1919; 
the use of fuel gas in oil refineries, and 
the extension of industrial business to such 
applications as glass plants, ceramic indus- 
tries, cement mills, bakeries, canneries, 
melting and heat treating processes, can 
manufacturers, paint and varnish manu- 


was 


facturers, and many others. 
Mr. George also showed the magnitude 
of the natural gas business in California 





as of December, 1927, by way of the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Mcf. 
Casinghead gas production... 20,051,792 
Dry gas production.......... 851,613 
EE Fee cae chunk? aa ee 20,903,405 
Utility Company sales and use 9,110,783 
*11,792,622 


* Note—Represents field fuel, gasoline 
plant usage, refinery fuel, pump station 
fuel, unaccounted for and blown to air. 


The graph is based upon some figures 
brought out in the paper. 


—_—__@—_—_—- 


IMPROVING THE USE OF 
NATURAL GAS 


“Imy oving the Use of Natural Gas,” 
by R. M. Conner, Director, Testing Lab- 
oratory, American Gas Association, urged 
natural gas men to take an added interest 
in the testing and research work of the 
laboratory, now that the two associations 
have merged. 

Mr. Conner traced the development and 
need for such an institution and mentioned 
that a natural gas man had been chairman 
of the Laboratory Managing Committee 
since its inception. 

He outlined the size and scope of the 
new laboratory building now being erected, 
stating that when finished the Gas Indus- 
try will have expended one and one-half 
millions of dollars in the project, making 
it without parallel of its kind in the world. 
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Quoting actual figures, Mr. Conner said 
that in slightly over two years operation 
the laboratory had examined and approved 
89 gas boilers, 41 warm air furnaces, 16 
types of flexible tubing, 180 water heaters, 
405 space heaters, and 6,860 gas ranges. 

Touching upon the relation of the lab- 
oratory and gas ordinances, he added: 
“The American Gas Association is not 
fostering the enactment of gas ordinances 
However, where a real need for legisla- 
tion of this kind is expressed by interested 
city officials and the local gas company, 
an effort is always made to guide such 
activities in the right direction. A model 
ordinance quite similar in most of its es- 
sential details to the Baltimore draft is 
now being prepared and will shortly be 
submitted to our executive board for ap- 
proval. When completed, it will be avail- 
able for distribution to anyone interested 
in such subjects. The basis for all of the 
ordinances mentioned is that the appliances 
referred to must meet the requirements 
established by interested governmental ex- 
perts and our appliance committees. Con- 
sequently, the association is not only in- 
teresting itself in improving gas burning 
appliances but, where necessary, is also 
assisting interested municipalities in adopt- 
ing ordinances to enforce their use.” 





R. M. Conner 


Mixed 
ut the 


With reference to the subject of 
Gases, Mr. Conner’s paper brought 
following interesting facts: 

“At the present time, allowable varia 
tions in heating value are being 
by mixing blue and natural gas. In this 
particular series of tests, specific gravities 
are being kept constant so that the effect 
of varying this item may be eliminated 
from these considerations and basic infor- 
mation secured at the same time on all 


studied 


w- 
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ENGINEERS and BUILDERS 
GAS HOLDERS and TANKS 











In the unprecedented time of Five and 
One-Half Months, the Ten Million 
cubic foot Natural Gas Holder shown 
here was completed recently at Long 


Beach, California. 


The rapidity of erection, workmanship 





and methods employed have won for us 
unstinted praise, which verifies our 


claim to pre-eminence in this highly 





specialized field. 























For High Pressure Storage, we present 
=e eee ek ee Se the “STACEY BULLET” as unsur- 


passed for sound engineering design, at- 




















tractive appearance and low cost. 


“ABILITY TO SERVE” 


Ghe STACEY BROTHERS 


COM DNA DAG? 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JAMES E. STACEY, Pres. ANDREW J. STACEY, Vice-Pres. WAYNE STACEY, Gen. Sales Mer. 
ARTHUR A. POPE, Sec. and Treas. WILLIAM A. MILLER, Chief Eng. P. C. RODGERS, Asst. Sales Mgr 
NEW YORK OFFICE—75 West Street—P. F. McEnaney, Mgr. Tel. Bowling Green 8186 





New England Representative—Eastern Service Co., Boston. 
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“Books Are the Legacies That a Great Genius Leaves to Mankind.’’—appison 


“Lorain Cooking,’’ the first cook 
book on Time and Temperature 
Oven Cookery, was created by the 
Research Kitchen of American 
Stove Company. In less than four 
years there have been six print- 
ings of this book, the smallest 
edition numbering 100,000 copies. 


**Lorain Cooking’’ is bound in cloth and 
illustrated. A copy is presented to every 
purchaser of a Red Wheel Gas Range. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
801 Chouteau Avenue a o- St. Louis, Mo. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF GAS RANGES IN THE WORLD 
These are the Six Famous Brands of Red Wheel Gas Ranges: 


DANGLER - CLARK JEWEL - QUICK MEAL - DIRECT ACTION - NEW PROCESS - RELIABLE 
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In every field of endeavor there 
is one name that stands for un- 
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questioned leadership. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is su- 
preme in its field. It has played and 

is playing a noteworthy part in the 
development of the Gas Industry, 
just as every other Humphrey product 
has during the past quarter century. 


Mi 
/ 


“) Humphrey Radiantfire sales are increas- 

ing everywhere because the public has 
“Se learned to know that, if it isn’t a 
ma Humphrey it isn’t a Radiantfire. 


No smoke—No odor. No ashes—No dust 


_ GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


New York * 44 West Broadway 
San Francisco * 135 Bluxome Street 
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THE KOMPAK CO. 


Automatic Thermostatic 
Gas Water Heaters 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
NEW JERSEY 


Stainless Steel 


In line with Kompak policy of utilizing the 
ablest engineering skill available, the Kompak 
pilot is now constructed with this wonderful 
new metal,—developed and recommended by 
Dr. Mathews of the Crucible Steel Co., recog’ 
nized as one of the ablest metallurgists in the 
world. 


This new metal is absolutely non-corrosive 
and capable of withstanding excessive high tem- 
peratures indefinitely without structural change. 


Just a detail, but once again demonstrating the 
marked superiority of the Kompak Heater. 


Very truly yours, 
THE KOMPAK COMPANY, 
H. J. Lone, 


President. 
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able limits in mixing natural and blue gas 
as well as the permissible limits for vary- 
ing heating values. Some research work 
conducted for the purpose of determining 
the utilization characteristics of manufac- 
tured gas enriched with natural gases has 
also been completed. To date, approxi- 
mately 15,600 separate tests have been per- 
formed in determining the findings which 
have been reported. 


“At no time during our mixed gas in- 
vestigation has any effort been made to 
confine any part of it to the solution of 
purely local problems. From the begin- 
ning, it was felt that the limits of such 
studies should be national in their scope 
The continuance of such a policy will re- 
sult in securing fundamental data that can 
be applied by any company in the country 
interested in the production and distribu- 
tion of city gas regardless of its location.” 


———_@—_———_ 


HENDEE READS PAPER ON 
EMPLOYEES 


The loyalty and dependability of natural 
gas employees in keeping up their high 
standard of service was emphasized by R. 
W. Hendee, Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla. in his paper, “Employees’ 
Performance in the Natural Gas Indus- 
try.” 





R. W. Hendece 


“The pipe-liner, the production man, the 
meter man, the truck driver, the warehouse 
man, the city plant man and a hundred 
others are specialists in their line, and the 
sum of their individual performances cre- 
ates the tremendous natural gas industry. 
The group performance of all employees 
may be considered collectively under the 








one general and familiar term ‘Service,’ ”’ 
said Mr. Hendee. 

He further stated that service is of a 
dual nature: first, that service which sees 


to it that a twenty-four-hour even gas 
pressure is maintained at all burner out- 
lets, and second, the personal service 


brought about by contact of the company 
employees with the public. 

In visualizing service in its highest 
form, Mr. Hendee narrated the following 
episode : 

“There comes to my mind now a case 
of a well in Oklahoma that somehow got 
on fire as they were pulling the tools. It 
was making 80,000,000 cubic feet a day 
A side gate was open, so there was a 
flame shooting out to the side in addition 
to the roaring tower of flame shooting 
straight toward the sky. It did not be- 
long to our company, but so long as it 
was open it was wasting gas from a field 
in which our company had production. 
While men employed by the company own- 
ing the well gave up and went home to 
their rest, our men—not just one or two, 
but an entire crew—toiled in the deafen- 
ing roar and smothering heat for more 
than 70 consecutive hours until the flame 
was extinguished and the well shut in. 
This is what is meant by the broader 
conception of service—an unselfish atti- 
tude of enthusiastic cooperation in a case 
which involved gas conservation regard- 
less of ownership of that gas.” 

In concluding, he stressed the value of 
team work and cooperation between the 
various members of the gas company. 


———— 


WHY A GAS COMPANY SHOULD 
MERCHANDISE AND HOW 


“Why a Company Should Mer- 
chandise and How,” was read by T. L. 
Phillips, Union Gas & Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


He stated that a gas company must 
have some selfish motive in merchandising 
which is necessary to keep the utility 
abreast or ahead of the growth of a com- 
munity. 


Gas 


“To conduct its business on the most 
satisfactory basis,” said Mr. Phillips, “the 
utility is the-efore certainly justified in 
resorting to the most direct and effective 
measures, des ite the feeling in some quar- 
ters that th sale of appliances should 
be left entively to the contractors and 
distributors.” 

It was Mr. Phillips’ opinion that incom- 
plete service has been rendered the cus- 
tomer when it has not been made avail- 
able to him to examine the best and 
latest appliances available. He also called 
attention to the advisability of laying out 


a definite merchandising program and 
maintaining well appointed stores. 
Touching upon his own company’s 


method of procedure he mentioned their 
campaign to sell gas burners for fur- 
naces. 


Mr. Phillips stated that one objection 
to the utility merchandising has been the 
claim that it competes with outside con- 
tractors and dealers. As a matter of fact, 
the f 
an advertising and educational nature have 
been to increase the outside dealers’ busi 
ness as well as their own. 


results of his company’s efforts of 





T. L. Phillips 


This was found to be so with the elec- 
trical end of their business and must per- 


force be so with the gas end. His com 
pany incidentally offers a contractor a 
commission for handing over the name 


of a prospect for a house heating job, 
provided the company is later able to sell 
such a prospect. 


Another matter which Mr. Phillips’ 
company has found very fruitful is their 
customer ownership campaign. 

“As a part of our sales program,” said 
Mr. Phillips, “our company maintains a 
force of about 25 _ inspector-salesmen. 
These men make a continuous, thorough 
canvass of all residences in our territory 
for the purpose of determining precisely 
the number and type of appliances in use, 
whether or not the appliances are in proper 
condition and where additional appliance 
can reasonably be expected. But 
beyond «ll this, these compan: represen- 
tatives are prepared to make various re- 
pairs to gas appliances, clean out burners, 
etc, and during 1927 a total of 63,543 
inspections were made and 29,052 gas ap- 
pliances adjusted, all of which was done 
as a matter of service to customers—on 
a no charge basis! Surely such a policy 
presents a great avenue for increased sales 
and is a tremendous good-will factor.” 


sales 


At the conclusion of the reading of his 
paper Mr. Phillips showed seven large 
posters of a humorous nature hung on a 
line across the stage. These illustrated a 
man warming his toes at a makeshift 
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stove (he represented the small gas user) 
and the conditions attending the gas com- 
pany giving him service. Next the posters 
were reversed, thereby showing how the 
company works on such a customer to 
make him a profitable one. Finally the 
posters were allowed to open up to twice 
their apparent size and the words, 
“GREATER PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
AND BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS” 


appeared thereon. This novel “stunt” 
elicited much interest. 
———_@¢———__— 
HAGAN DISCUSSES PIPE COR- 
ROSION 


The paper “Pipe Corrosion and Pro- 
tection,” by W. G. Hagan, East Ohio Gas 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was read by 
Elmer Smith, in the absence of Mr. 
Hagan, and touched in a general way upon 
the problems facing the gas man as re- 
gards the distribution system. 

“There have been few new develop- 
ments in the materials which are commonly 
used in the protection of steel pipe from 
soil corrosion during the past few years. 
Considerable data has been gathered and 
issued to the public on the various char- 
acteristics of these materials and recom- 
mendations made as to the proper speci- 
fications to be used in ordering these ma- 
terials and preparing them for application 
to the pipe.” 





W. G. Hagan 


Referring to specific coating materials, 
the following was stated: 

“Before applying any kind of a coating 
to steel pipe the pipe must be perfectly 
clean, and free from mill scale, grease 
and rust. It is highly desitable in some 
cases, and absolutely essential in other 
cases, that the pipe be perfectly dry. 

“Oil paints commonly used for pre- 
serving steel structures exposed to the air 
are not generally recognized as being suit- 
able coatings for underground pipe sys- 
tems for the reason that they become soft 
and porous in a comparatively short time 


and as a general rule offer little protec- 
tion. 


“Melted asphaltum, with melting point 
of about 160 degrees F., when properly 
applied to perfectly clean pipe under suit- 
able weather conditions, often gives re- 
sults which are satisfactory. For effective 
protection these coatings should be over 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick, should ad- 
here tightly to the pipe and should not 
be brittle when cold, nor sticky when ex- 
posed to the sun.” 


As regards electrolysis protection, Mr. 
Hagan’s paper commented thus: 


“How much protection against electro- 
lysis is obtained by the use of any prac- 
tical method of treating pipe now in gen- 
eral use is an open question. Under some 
conditions, certain coatings seem to pro- 
tect the pipe in a measure, but under 
other conditions the same coating seems 
to do little or no good. Insulating coup- 
lings, properly applied, have been used 
with more or less success in protecting 
the pipe from electrolysis. The best 
method of preventing corrosion due to 
electrolysis is to keep the current off the 
pipe in so far as possible. This is not 
an easy thing to do and requires the serv- 
ices of men thoroughly familiar with the 
problem. The cooperation of the com- 
panies operating the electric railway and 
light systems is absolutely essential in this 
work. Far-reaching results, however, are 
often obtained by an intelligent survey of 
the situation in conjunction with engineers 
representing the electric companies. These 
surveys often uncover the real cause of 
the trouble and indicate to both the gas 
company and the electric company what 
changes must be made by each of them to 
remedy the situation.” 


GAS SANDS IN SOUTH TEXAS 


In his paper “Gas Sands in South 
Texas,” J. B. Best, Houston Pipe Line 
Company, Houston, Texas, stated that the 
bulk of the commercial gas found, up to 
date, in southwest Texas is in an area 
starting at Laredo and running along the 
Rio Grande River to Rio Grande City; 
thence eastward to the Gulf of Mexico 
and along the coast to the mouth of the 
San Antonio River; thence westerly to 
Northern Live Oak County and, finally, 
southwesterly to the point of beginning. 

With regard to the local geological con- 
ditions “the gas pools of South Texas 
seem to be located on uplifts of an anti- 
clinal nature,” said Mr. Best. “Produc- 
tion on these highs is governed almost 
entirely by sand conditions; that is, where 
a perous sand is found on the uplift, gas 
wells up to around ninety million cubic 
feet daily open flow capacity are brought 
in. Many wells drilled on locations favor- 
able as to structure find no porous strata 
and are dry. 


“There are very few dependable indi- 
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cations of surface structure. Most of the 
wells have been located because of gas 
showing in shallow water wells or on topo- 
graphic highs. Owing to the character 
of the surface material and existing in- 
formation, local dips or the correlation of 
sands in shallow water wells are very 
misleading. The best surface reflection 
of sub-surface structure is found at Lucas, 
in Live Oak County, where a larger in- 
lier of Oakville sand is found protruding 
through the overlying Lapara, Lagarto 
and Reynosa formations. This structure 
was blocked and drilled by the Houston 
Oil Company of Texas upon the field work 
and recommendations of our chief geolo- 
gist, Mr. Henley. Although the first well 
found gas and a large gas pool has been 
opened, production has not followed the 
outlines of this inlier because of the len- 
ticular nature of the sands in the produc- 
ing horison. 





J. Boyd Best 


“By the wording, lenticular sands, the 
writer does not mean lense shaped in the 
strict sense of the word, but more the fact 
that laterally the sands often grade quick- 
ly into shales or hard sandy limes so that 
adjoining wells often miss the sand and 
find another producing sand at a different 
level or may miss the producing sands en- 
tirely. Especially is this true of the sands 
at Kingsville, Refugio, White’s Point and 
Lucas.” 

With reference to gas and water pres- 
sures in the Laredo area he had the fol- 
lowing comments to make: 

“The gas pressures and the hydrostatic 
pressure of the water in the oil sand is 
subnormal in the Laredo area. The hy- 
drostatic level of water in the oil sands is 
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probably not over 150 or 200 feet above 
sea level, while the surface has an eleva- 
tion of seven or eight hundred feet. The 
initial pressures of the gas pools just about 
correspond to this hydrostatic pressure. 
This subnormal pressure might be at- 
tributed to one of the three following 
causes : 


“(1) The elevation of the outcrop of 
the beds or the water intake; thus, it 
may be that the elevation of the sands 
where they outcrop is not sufficient to raise 
the hydrostatic level higher. Topographi- 
cally, the gas fields of the Laredo district 
are in general higher than the outcrop 
of the gas-bearing formations. The out- 
crop of the formations, I think, is high 
enough that the hydrostatic pressure should 
be greater. 


“(2) The aridity of the climate may 
contribute to the sub-normal pressure. It 
is possible that even though the outcrop 
may be high enough as not to be account- 
able for the subnormal pressure, that the 
low rainfall of the region does not fur- 
nish enough water to fill the beds up to 
the outcrop level. 


“(3) The non-outcropping of the sands 
may be the cause of the subnormal pres- 
sures, The association of non-outcropping 
with subnormal pressures was first sug- 
gested to the writer by Mr. Paul Weaver. 
It may be that as the sands do not out- 
crop at the surface no water has reached 


them since deposition and upon the tilt- 
ing of the beds, the water level has 
dropped back to approximately sea level.” 


—_——_- 


PAPERS BY BENNETT AND 
ROLLINS 


“Increasing Use of Natural Gas for Oil 
Recovery and Its Economic Effect on the 
Natural Gas Industry” was read by E. 
O. Bennett, Marland Oil Company, Ponca 
City, Okla. 


He stated that natural gas dissolved in 
oil is of benefit in so far as viscosity 
and vapor tension of the oil are cc ncerned 


Mr. Bennett spoke of the necessity for 
obtaining the proper samples of oi! ‘n 
studying the question and said that a de- 
vice had been perfected for sampling oil 
at any point in the well. This apparatus 
also gives the temperature and pressure 
at a particular depth. Such samples can 
be analyzed for gas in solution as well 
as other constituents. 


One of the important points brought out 
in the paper, which dealt with mixtures 
of oil and gas and their characteristics 
and the practical economical handling of 
the same, was that oil should not be re- 
moved from the well at a greater rate 
than it will naturally flow. Otherwise a 
pocket will form, with escape and loss of 
considerable gas. 
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The final paper of the meeting, which 
dealt largely with the conservation of 
natural gas, was read by E. L. Rollins, 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

He brought out that engineering prin- 
ciples must now be applied to the various 
natural gas problems if conservation is to 
be effected to any worth-while degree. 


Mr. Rollins cited the history, with out- 
puts and value, of natural gas since it was 
first used in 1820 near Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The conservation movement received its 
main impetus in 1920. 


Some of the high spots of the paper were 
concerned with the advancement of the 
“t and equipment used in drilling, use 
oy cement around casings, and the gaug- 
ing of gas wells. 


He said that much progress has been 
made in the recovery of gasoline from 
natural gas; at the same time the residue 
gas saved has been considerably increased. 

Mr. Rollins called attention to the great 
amount of investigation that has been 
done along the line of gravity determina- 
tion with the gravity balance. Touching 
upon leakage losses, he said that it has 
been shown that rubber coupled lines will 
greatly minimize leakage, particularly 
“when used in conjunction with welding. 

He concluded with the admonition that 
there is continued need for conservation 
in the production, transmission and utili- 
zation of natural gas. 


Limiting Factors for Natural Gas Projects 


By P. McDonald Biddison 


- “HE past four years has witnessed 
an unusual activity in the natural 
gas industry, unusual not only in 

the number of lines completed and project- 

ed, but in their sizes and lengths and in 
the consolidation of systems representing 
large amounts of capital. Concurrent with 
this development work and consolidation of 
operating properties, we have seen attempts 
to promote projects on such grand scales 
as to startle the imagination and to raise 
in the minds of many persons familiar with 
operations and finances of natural gas pipe 
lines and with the markets proposed to be 
served doubts as to the integrity of the 
promoters and of the financial institutions 
backing them and the. skepticism extends 
in some cases to the engineers reporting 





Read at Natural Gas Meeting, Dallas, 
Texas, May 7-10, 1928. 





thereon. We have seen also pipe lines of 
large capacity, both projected and laid into 
markets apparently already amply supplied 
with natural gas, as well as into new mar- 
kets, having back of them gas reserves 
which on careful analysis are apparently 
sufficient for but a brief portion of the 
period required to amortize the pipe line 
investment. Yet there seems to have been 
little, if any, difficulty experienced in financ- 
ing the projects. We have seen promoters 
who had no gas, no contracts for gas, no 
money and no financial connections, and 
no knowledge of the gas business glibly 
quote rates and secure franchises in com- 
munities hundreds of miles from any gas 
field at rates which we have been accus- 
tomed in the past to associate with com- 
munities adjacent to natural gas produc- 
tion, in competition with gas producers 
having both the requisite finances and 


knowledge and experience in the business, 
thus creating an expectancy of rates in 
the public mind that could never be real- 
ized and in some cases preventing the 
materialization of natural gas service to 
many communities who could have been 
served had it not been for the activities 
of a procession of promoters with noth- 
ing at stake, who withdrew from the pic- 
ture when competent analysis showed the 
absurdity of their proposals. 

What has brought this avalanche of 
promotion upon us? Probably many i{ac- 
tors contribute to it. I do not recall any 
failure of a natural gas company in re- 
cent years. We have had periods of par- 
tial shortage in supply in many regions, 
but the failing supply has in all cases 
of which I know been fortunately aug- 
mented by newly discovered producing 
areas within reach of the systems. This 
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good fortune has eliminated in the minds 
of the investing public the old fear of 
the hazards of the industry and money for 
new projects has been available at rates 
nearly as low as for utilities and indus- 
tries without or nearly without hazard, 
whose property could be maintained al- 
most in perpetuity, and has enabled financ- 
ing in some instances on a security re- 
tirement period far in excess of the life 
of the gas supplies in sight. By virtue of 
the long lives of present operating com- 
panies and of reduction in operating costs 
through consolidations and amalgamations 
earnings have in general been on so favor- 
able a basis that the public has been eager 
for natural gas securities, and promoters, 
with the assistance of bond houses, have 
utilized this eagerness to the fullest ad- 
vantange—in some instances with little re- 
gard as to what the project might ulti- 
mately do for the investor. 


A Word of Caution 


Can it be said, however, that because for 
ten or fifteen years there have been no 
fatalities among natural gas companies that 
the hazard which we used to recognize 
no longer exists? Is one assured of eter- 
nal life merely by contemplation of the 
fact that he yet lives? Are the low in- 
terest and amortization rates now current 
in such financing justifiable because for 
the past fifteen years the natural gas com- 
panies have been lucky, and are we justi- 
fied in forgetting Kansas, northwestern 
Ohio, and Indiana? What will be the ef- 
fect upon legitimate projects, with ample 
reserves, of the failure of some of the 
recent propositions? The legitimate and 
safe projects will bear the onus of the 
failures with the result of abnormally high 
interest rates for natural gas projects and 
greatly increased costs of service to the 
ultimate consumer. 


It is argued that all these projects be- 
fore financing are passed upon by reputable 
engineers and the question of reserves 
passed upon by reputable geologists. How- 
ever, some of the recent propositions have 
looked so precarious as to make it ap- 
pear that possibly the reports had been 
misused or misquoted or that the tech- 
nical advisers, though reputable and of 
recognized ability in many lines of activ- 
ity knew little or nothing of natural gas 
questions. The latter view may well be 
held when one contemplates estimated sales 
recently seen in some prospectuses of 100 
M<.F. to 150 M‘C.F. per year per do- 
mestic consumer in southern and south- 
western communities. 

There are some definite limits of possi- 
bilities in these projects and it is the 
purpose of this paper to call attention to 
some of these possibilities; the data given 
being such that rule of thumb application 
may be readily made to any particular 
project to determine within reasonable 
limits whether its object is to sell gas 
or to sell securities. 


The first place where the promoters 
seem to go astray is in the estimation 


of the probable gas sales. They usually 
assume that all other fuel can be replaced 
by natural gas. For domestic consump- 
tion they assume figures of use borrowed 
from northern cities and try to apply 
them indiscriminately with little if any 
regard to climatic conditions or the effect 
of retail domestic prices upon the extent 
of its use. For industrial service little 
if any consideration is given to the ef- 
fect of the manner of use of the present 
fuel upon the rates obtainable for natural 
gas in competition with it. For domestic 
use in southern and southwestern com- 
munities experience shows that sales of 
about 24 M.C.F. to 27 M.C.F. per year 
may be realized for cooking and water 
heating, practically replacing the ordinary 
uses of manufactured gas on a 70 per 
cent basis. This business can be had al- 
most independently of rates and its vol- 
ume is almost but not quite independent 
of climate The domestic heating load 
is, however, dependent upon both the cli- 
mate and the rates for the commodity. 
At rates but slightly above the cost of 
competitive fuels nearly the whole of the 
domestic house heating is obtainable, and 
its volume then becomes a function of 
the climate. It can be closely estimated 
under such conditions at 16 cubic feet per 
customer per degree day deficiency below 
65 degrees F., and data on the degree day 
deficiency is obtainable from Climatological 
Reports of United States Weather Bureau. 
The peak load of such business may 
amount to over 40 feet per meter per 
hour. For any minimum daily tempera- 
ture the peak space heating load per day 
will amount to 16 feet per meter per de- 
gree deficiency below 65 degrees. Thus, 
for a 25 degree day a peak of 480 cubic 
feet per day may be expected for heat- 
ing. The cooking and water heating super- 
imposed on this with allowance for the 
larger quantities used for such purposes in 
cold weather will make peaks for such a 
temperature on domestic gas about 555 feet 
per day per meter.* If rates for nat- 
ural gas will be high compared to the 
fuels it replaces only a portion of the 
domestic heating may be obtained and the 
percentage that may be obtained is de- 
pendent upon the class of fuel to be re- 
placed, its method of use and the char- 
acter of homes. An estimate on this point 
is difficult and probably amounts to little 
more than an intelligent guess. 


Sales Per Meter Calculations 


On the basis of a 25 degree minimum 
mean daily temperature, peak load of 555 
feet per meter per day, 100 per cent house 
heating and a degree day deficiency per 
year of 1,000, the sales per meter would 
be about 16 M.C.F. per year for heating, 
25 M.C.F. for cooking and hot water heat- 
ing, 41 M.C.F. total, giving a load factor 





*Acknowledgment is due to R. M. Red- 
ding, of Dallas Gas Company, for a very 
complete analysis of the characteristics of 
domestic loads in several southern cities. 
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of 20.25 per cent on domestic business. If 
the degree per day deficiency be 2,000 per 
year then the heating sales become 32 
M.C.F. per year and total sales 57 M.C.F. 
per year and load factor for a 25 degree 
minimum day locality becomes 28.1 per 
cent. Near these limits are the load fac- 
tors obtainable in southern and southwest- 
ern territory on domestic business 


The promoter is apt to give due con- 
sideration to unaccounted for gas in the 
distributing companies mains in setting up 
his market but prone to overlook it in 
making his allowances for the necessary 
revenues to the distributing company. Such 
losses will vary greatly both in percent- 
age of sales and in cubic feet per mile of 
3-inch main equivalent. They will seldom, 
however, be less than fifteen per cent of 
the domestic business and will not ordi- 
narily be varied greatly by changes in 
volume of industrial sales. They are thus 
actually a charge against domestic busi- 
ness. The volume of distribution unac- 
counted for is nearly free from seasonal 
or daily changes; it has practically a 100 
per cent load factor and can be sold by 
the pipe line company for this reason at 
lower rates than any other portion of the 
gas delivered. 


Customer-Population Ratio 


The promoter will next go astray in his 
optimism as to the ratio of consumers to 
population. This may actually vary 
through rather wide limits, depending upon 
the size and character of the community. 
In large cities of predominantly white 
population it may run as good as 1 to 6, 
but in smaller communities, agricultural 
rather than industrial centers in the south, 
and in general where the negro popula- 
tion is relatively high, no such figure is 
attainable, as is evidenced by results by 
both manufactured and natural gas instal- 
lations and by the experience of other 
utilities. The determination of this ratio 
requires careful investigation of the par- 
ticular community to be served and any 
project is a risky one if such investiga- 
tion has not been made. The promoter 
is usually also quite cheerful as to the 
growth of the communities and predicts a 
future growth from the past, giving no 
consideration to the factors producing ihe 
past growth or to the -easois for expect- 
ing a continuance of that growth, alrhcugh 
there are indications that the influx of 
rural population to cities has begun to be 
reversed. 

In his estimates of the volume of in- 
dustrial sales the promoter is apt to as- 
sume the nearly complete conversion of 
all industrial installations to a natural gas 
basis. This is seldom possible and then 
only in localities where the proximity of 
the supply enables sales to be made at 
prices well below that of competitive fuels. 
The competition from powdered coal in 
large plants clése to coal fields is par- 
ticularly hard to meet, and in many in- 
stances can only be met on a dump load 
basis. The prices at which the business 
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will prove profitable will depend upon the 
volume and load factor. Unfortunately, 
the peak loads of industrial installations 
usually occur nearly simultaneously, there 
is little diversity as to peaks. Further, 
they usually occur at the peaks of domes- 
tic loads and if the industrial load is to 
be carried as firm business at prices com- 
parable to competitive fuels, capacity must 
be provided to handle both peaks simul- 
taneously. The idea, however, has been 
quite prevalent that the equivalent price 
of competitive fuels could be obtained and 
yet the business be handled as an off do- 
mestic peak load. There are few com- 
munities in which the industrial load has a 
load factor of as much as 80 per cent, and 
70 per cent is more apt to be the figure. 


Consumption Formulae 


If in a community the total yearly sales 
are S, M.C.F. of which domestic at M per 
cent load factor and unaccounted for at 
100 per cent load factor constitutes D per 
cent of the total, the unaccounted for being 





CD 
DOMESTIC = ————— + 
(X+1)M 
Cc 
Per M.C.F. = —— + 
MS 
CD 
UNACCOUNTED FOR = 
X+1 
& 
Per M.C.F. = — 
S 
CI 
INDUSTRIAL = — 
N 
Cc 
Per M.C.F. = —— 
NS 
X per cent of domestic, and industrial 


sales on an N per cent load factor consti- 
tute I per cent of the total, then since 


total transportation charges, C, vary but 
little with variation in load, the relative 
portions of the total yearly transportation 
costs that must be borne by each of the 
three classes is 
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For a domestic load factor of 25 per 
cent an unaccounted for volume equal to 
15 per cent of the domestic and an indus- 
trial load factor of 70 per cent where the 
iudustrial load constitutes 50 per cent of 
the total yearly sales at city gates these 
costs per M.C.F. become as follows: 


G 

Domestic aes 6 1808 2... 8 
S 
Cc 

Unaccounted for = — X .3973.... 8 
S 
C 

Industrial =— 5OTSB .... 9 
Ss 


The combined load factor in the system 
will be 
1 
Load Factor = 





D a 
~ + 
(X+1)M X+1 N 





In the case assumed above this is equal 
to 39.7 per cent, or the transportation sys- 
tem must be able to handle peak loads 
equal to over 2% times the average load. 


Some Cost Data 


Having determined the loads required to 
be carried, considerable latitude may be 
had in selection of the size line and com- 
pression station spacing required to meet 
the conditions. It will be found in general 
in laying out systems that it is not eco- 
nomical to compress gas through high 
ranges of compression. In a flowing pipe 
line if the outlet pressure be one-third of 
the inlet pressure the square root of the 
differences in squares of inlet and outlet 
pressures is equal to about 94.25 per cent 
of the absolute inlet pressure and a re- 
duction in outlet pressure to absolute zero 
pressure (14.7 lb. vacuum) could only in- 
crease the flow by 534 per cent. (See 
Chart 1.) Now at three compressions in 
a compressor (ratio of absolute intake 
pressure to absolute discharge pressure) 
there is required (see Chart II) 64 horse- 
power per million cubic feet of gas per 
day. At four compressions the horse- 
power per million feet is 84, an increase 
of 20 horsepower per million cubic feet 
per day of capacity. On this extra horse- 
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power we would have operating cost about 

as follows: 

Labor and supplies, at $6........ $120.00 

Fixed charges, taxes, return, 
maintenance and interest, 18 


per cent on $125, at $22.50.... 450.00 





Total per year on 20 hp. ad- 
I She oo gh ws 6 eesce eens ¥ . $570.00 
If the load factor is 39.7, as in the pre- 


Natural Gas Compression 


264.75 (n "5 - 98) 
(-87-03n 


Pr s) 
7 10 


cubic feet of capacity there are 397 M.C.F. 
x 365 = 144,800 M.C.F. yearly sales, on 
which the added 20 horsepower has in- 
creased costs by $570, or .3935 cents per 
M.C.F. on all the gas handled, and if 
there be two or more compressor stations 
the increase is two or more times this 
amount. As applied to increase in capacity 
of the line between a 3 to 1 and a 4 to 1 
ratio, the line capacity has been increased 
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Pipe Coefficients—Weymouth Formula 


24 Hours—15.2 Ibs. Absolute and 60 F. 
Sp. Gr. 0.60—Flow @ 40 F. 


Pipe Thickness Based on 10,000 pounds 
Tensile Stress. 











Working Pressure 
of Pipe in Tashes. 3008 4008 soe 
6 6/8 116400 116400 116400 
8 5/6 237800 237800 233000 
10 3/4 431000 431000 417200 
12 3/4 692000 682000 664000 
“4 894500 873000 852000 
pt i277000 1236000 1207000 
18 1748000 1716000 1666000 
20 2320000 2255000 2198000 
22 2960000 2920000 2860000 
24 3762000 3682000 3606000 
26 4620000 4560000 4400000 
268 56 20000 5840000 5300000 
30 6790000 6600000 6800000 




















cent of its limiting capacity, or has been 
increased 2.92 per cent at an increase of 
31.25 per cent in horsepower. If the line 
be of 1,000 M.C.F. per day capacity at 
a 3 to 1 pressure ratio it would then be 
of 1029.2 M.C.F. per day at 4 to 1 pres- 
sure ratio, and if with two compressor 
stations the horsepower would be increased 
from 128 to 168 at an added yearly cost 
of $1,140. The increased capacity of 29.2 
M.C.F, per day on 39.7 per cent load fac- 
tor would amount to 4,225 M.C.F. per year 
at a cost on the increase for compression 
of 27 cents per M.C.F. 


Adopting a pressure ratio in pipe line 
design of 1 to 3 the approximate capacities 
of pipe lines (computed by formula of 
Thomas R. Weymouth) are given in 
Table I, from which selection of line size 
for any given maximum load may be 
made. 


























ceding example, then for each million from 94.25 per cent of its limit to 97 per (Concluded in July Issue) 
PIPE SIZE IN INCHES 
OUTSIDE DIAMETER 

LENGTH IN 

MILES 6-5/8 8-5/8 10€ 12% “ 6 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 

300# Gauge Inlet 
25 6,910 24,110 | 25,600 | 41,100 | 53,100 | 75,850 | 103,800 | 137,700 | 176,000 | 223,200 | 274,200 | 333,800 | 403,300 
50 4,885 9,990 | 18,100 | 29,150 | 37,550 | 53,600 | 73,450 | 97,350 | 124,300 | 158,000 | 194,300 | 235,800 | 285,200 
60 4,460 9,120 | 16,520 | 26,600 | 34,250 | 49,000 | 67,100 | 88,900 | 123,500'| 144,200 | 177,200 | 215,400 | 260,300 
70 4,130 8,440 | 15,300 | 24,600 | 31,720 7350 | 62,100 | 82,300 | 105,100 | 133,400 | 164,100 | 199,300 | 241,200 
80 3,865 7,900 | 14,300 | 23,050 | 29,680 | 42,400 | 58,050 000 s, ,900 | 153,500 | 186,400 | 225,500 
90 3,640 7,450 | 13,480 | 21,700 | 27,975 | 39,990 | 54,700 | 72,550 | 92,750 | 117,600 | 144,700 | 175,800 | 212,600 
100 3,450 7,080 | 12,800 | 20,500 | 26,550 | 37,925 | 51,950 | 68,850°| 88,000 | 111,600 | 137,100 | 166,900 | 201,650 
125 3,085 6,310 | 11,430 | 18,400 | 23,720 | 33,930 | 46,430 | 61,580 | 78,600 | 100,000 | 122,800 | 149,200 | 180,200 
150 2,820 5,760 | 10,450 | 16,800 | 21,650 | 30,970 | 42,370 | 56,200 | 71,750 | 91,200 | 112,000 | 136,100 | 164,600 

400# Gauge Inlet 
25 9,110 18,600 | 33,700 | 53,300 | 68,200 | 96,700 | 134,200 | 176,300 | 228,500 | 287,700 | 356,500 | 433,000 | 516,000 
50 6,440 13/150 | 23,830 | 37,400 | 48,230 »400 | 94,950 | 124,600 | 161,500 | 203,700 | 252,000 | 306,400 | 365,000 
60 5,875 12,000 +740 | 34,400 | 44,050 | 62,400 | 86,600 | 113,700 | 147,400 | 186,800 | 230,200 | 279,800 | 333,000 
70 5,440 11,100 | 205180 | 31,850 | 40,750 | 57,750 | 80,200 | 105,300 | 136,400 | 172,000 | 213,000 | 258,900 | 308,400 
80 5,090 10,400 | 18,840 | 29,800 | 38,130 | 54,000 | 75,050 | 98,600 | 127,700 | 160,800 | 199,300 | 242,000 | 288,500 
90 4,795 9,810 | 17,750 | 28,100 | 35,950 | 50,950 | 70,750 | 93,000 | 120,300 | 151,700 | 187,800 | 228,300 | 272,000 
100 4,555 9; 16,850 | 26,650 | 34,100 | 48,350 | 67,100 | 88,150 | 114,250 | 143,850 | 178,250 | 216,500 | 258,000 
125 4,070 8,320 | 15,060 | 23,820 | 30,480 »200 | 60,000 | 78,850 | 102,100 | 128,700 | 159,300 | 193,600 | 230,600 
150 3,713 7,595 | 13,750 | 21,750 | 27,830 | 39,450 | 54,750 | 72,000 | 93,200 | 117,500 | 145,500 | 176,800 | 210,400 

500# Gauge Inlet 
25 11,280 22,600 | 40,460 | 64,400 | 82,600 |117,000 | 161,600 | 213,000 | 279,300 | 349,500 | 426,700 | 514,000 | 630,000 
50 7,975 15,990 | 28,600 | 45,550 | 58,400 | 82,700 | 114,200 | 150,800 | 197,500 | 247,200 | 301,700 | 363,500 | 446,000 
60 7,285 14,600 | 26,100 | 41,600 | 53,350 | 75,500 | 104,250 | 137,600 | 180,200 | 225,800 | 275,500 | 331,800 | 406,700 
70 6,740 13,500 | 24,170 | 38,470 | 49,350 | 69,950 | 96,600 | 127,400 | 167,000 | 209,000 | 255,000 | 307,300 | 377,000 
80 6,310 12,640 | 22,610 . 46,150 | 65,450 | 90,350 | 119,200 | 156,200 | 195,300 | 238,500 | 287,300 | 352,300 
90 5,945 11,920 | 21,320 | 33,950 | 43,500 | 61,650 | 85,150 | 112,300 | 147,200 | 184,200 | 224,800 | 271,000 | 332,200 
100 5,640 11\3 20,230 | 32,200 | 41,300 | 58,500 | 80,800 | 106,500 | 139,650 | 174,750 | 213,350 | 257,000 | 315,000 
125 5,042 10,300 | 18,070 | 28,7 36,930 | 52,350 | 72,250 | 95,350 | 124,800 | 156,200 | 190,600 | 229,700] 282,000 
150 4,063 9,230 | 16,500 | 26,40 33,700 | 47,750 | 65,950 | 87,000 | 113,900 | 147,600 | 174,100 | 209,700] 257,300 


















































Table I. Approximate capacities of natural gas pipe lines in M.C.F. per 24 hours by fo rmula 


abs. pressures 3 to 1—Gas at .60 sp. gr., 40° F. flow, 


60°F. and 15.2 lbs. 


of Thomas R. Weymouth—Ratio of 


abs. sales base 
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Gas Production Conference 


Successful Meeting of Engineers and Chemists on Problems of Coal 
Gas and Water-Gas Production, Plant Control, 
and Testing of Products 


(Editorial Staff Report) 


tion Conference of the American 

Gas Association was held in 
Rochester, New York, May 22-24, with 
approximately 400 engineers and chemists 
of the industry participating. The en- 
thusiasm and the worth-while discussion 
in the excellently attended sessions, as well 
as in the “lobby meetings,” seem to assure 
the making of this spring meeting a per- 
manent part of the A. G. A. convention 
program. 

There were six sessions of the confer- 
ence, two each under the auspices of the 
Carbonization, Water-Gas and Chemical 
committees, presided over by the chairmen 
of these committees in turn. The first 
session of the conference was welcomed 
on behalf of the A. G. A. by Major 
Alexander Forward, who emphasized that 
the day of the production engineer has not 
yet passed, in fact, is still to come. 


\ NOTHER very successful Produc- 


The conference was welcomed to Roches- 
ter by Mr. Herman Russell, general man- 
ager of the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation, who described many of the 
interesting activities of his company and 
invited an inspection of the local plant 
and facilities, an invitation of which many 
attendants availed themselves during the 
period of the meeting. The new coke- 
oven plant, the dry-quenching installation, 
and numerous other unusual features in 
the Rochester works were inspected by 
these visitors. The success of this com- 
pany in marketing not only all of its own 
coke production, but some additional pur- 
chased coke, attracted particularly favor- 
able comment. 


Trends to Coal Gas 


In his welcome on behalf of the Tech- 
nical Section of the A. G. A., Mr. Walter 
C. Beckjord emphasized some of the out- 
standing trends in the industry, which 
proved subsequently to be subjects of 
spirited discussion. He point out that coal 
gas is coming fast to be the general base 
load of the business. The recognition of 
this fact has stimulated appropriation re- 
cently of $5,000 for cooperation with the 
Bureau of Mines in studying coal-testing 
methods and has occasioned the very 
elaborate mixed-gas studies of the Cen- 
tral Laboratory of the A. G. A, in Cleve- 
land. Beckjord envisions “plants much 
greater than any yet built,” with ratios 
of peak load to minimum load constantly 
growing because of the low cost of energy 
in coal gas as compared with any other 
energy source, including electricity. He 
noted the very great increase in long-dis- 
tance movement of gas as a further stimu- 


lus for great centralized works. He em- 
phasized also that the engineer of today 
must not concern himself alone with im- 
mediate problems, but must look forward 
at least five or ten years, or even fur- 
ther into the future, in order that the 
design and investment in works will be 
properly planned for the well being of 
the business. 


Only the outstanding points developed 
at the conference can be briefly reviewed. 
This situation again emphasizes the neces- 
sity for all companies who have any manu- 
facturing works to be adequately repre- 
sented at these meetings of the Associa- 
tion in order that they may reap to the 
maximum the large possible benefits from 
the very valuable discussion of an informal 
nature which develops on these occasions. 


Sterling Oven Plant 


The installation of Koppers continuous 
vertical ovens at Sterling, Illinois, was 
described by L. G. Adams, engineer of 
that company, and results for the first 
seven months of operation were given. 
(This plant is the one very fully de- 
scribed in American Gas Journal, October, 
1927.) The results reported were 6.13 
cubic feet per pound of 567 B.t.u. gas, 
which is equivalent to 3,487 B.t.u. per 
pound of coal processed. The underfiring 
of this battery of ovens was carried out 
with producer gas made from the small 
coke, the consumption being approximately 
186 pounds per ton of coal carbonized. 
The coal which has been used is from 
Harlan County in southeastern Kentucky, 
and averages about 36 per cent volatile 
matter. The heating value of the gas 
made is controlled by the amount of 
steaming done. The use of steam is, how- 
ever, very slight, generally speaking, al- 
though continuous. 


The discussion of this plant report lead 
into consideration of the problems of small 
and medium sized works. It was pointed 
out that for such small works there was 
great advantage in low labor cost from 
vertical units. Elimination of sticking of 
coal in this type of oven was believed by 
Mr. Adams to result from four important 
factors: (a) Maintenance of the proper 
proportions of coarse and fine coal in the 
charge at all times bv sizing the crushed 
coal and remixing in constant ratio. (b) 
Use of a larger oven than most vertical 
units hitherto built. (c) Feeding the ccal 
through a water-cooled spout so that it 
was admitted directly at a hot section of 


‘the oven wall—by passing the cooler wall 


section directly under the charging open- 
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ing. (d) Uniform heat distribution in 
the ovens. 


Coke Oven Heat Balances 


Summarizing the four complete carboni- 
zation plant tests made by the A. G. A., 
a paper by Professor J. T. Ward, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was read by his assistant, Mr. T. A. Man- 
gelsdorf. Heat input and heat output data 
were compared both in percentage of total 
heat and on the basis of the heat per 
pound of coal and the percentage of the 
heat in each of the principal products. 
Carefully prepared discussion of the re- 
port was presented by both A. M. Beebe, 
of Rochester, and H. C. Porter of Phila- 
delphia. 


It was pointed out that one of the most 
important considerations in studying such 
a set of plant tests is to consider which 
type of plant gives the desired distribu- 
tion of yields. In some locations higher 
yields of gas and lower yields of coke 
are to be preferred, because of local mar- 
ket conditions; whereas, in other localities 
the reverse is true. 


Professor Ward’s report called attention 
to the fact that the tests demonstrated 
much more the similarity in performance 
than the difference in performance of the 
four systems tested. If one takes account 
of unaccounted for carbon and for differ- 
ences in sensible and latent heat in the 
products, it is evident why one finds the 
observed differences in the percentages of 
total heat input which is recovered in the 
marketable products. All of the comments 
stress the fact that these comparisons were 
more valuable in guiding a selection of 
plant suitable to peculiar local conditions 
than for. judging the relative intrinsinc 
efficiency of the systems themselves. 


Economics of Ammonia 


A statistical summary of the world am- 
monia situation, which had been prepared 
by the Barrett Company, was presented 
by Mr. F. D. Lohr. This document 
showed the very large increase in ammonia 
production, especially by Germany, and the 
competitive relation of synthetic ammonia, 
by-product ammonia, and Chilean nitrate. 
The discussion of the paper developed 
some interesting experiences which have 
been had in Providence, where the gas 
company has taken over an indirect am- 
monium sulphate plant from the company 
formerly purchasing the liquor from the 
coke plant. 


In discussing this situation, Mr, R. L,. 
Fletcher, of the Providence Gas Company, 
summarized the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the indirect process compared 
with the direct process of sulphate manu- 
facture. The advantages cited were: Sav- 
ing of spare equipment, flexibility, elim- 
ination of tar trouble in salt, better color 
of salt, and feasibility of higher reaction 
temperature in formation. The disadvan- 
tages cited were: Increase in requirement 
for land, equipment, and labor, increase in 
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required liquor storage capacity, and in- 
creased problem of sstill-waste disposal. 
In Mr. Fletcher’s opinion, a large plant 
operates more satisfactorily with a direct 
recovery unit, but for a small plant there 
is uncertainty on this point, local condi- 
tions governing the preference. 


dustry tends to base-load coal gas mak- 
ing. The industry is far from reaching 
saturation in the sale of either gas or 
coke, but apparently the limitation of 
coke markets is the more restrictive fac- 
tor at the present time. The work of 
the industry should, in his opinion, be 











East Gas Station, Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 


The experience of the Rochester com- 
pany in marketing ammonium sulphate at 
retail in bags of 2 pounds, 10 pounds, and 
100 pounds each was described by Mr. 
Herman Russell. By furnishing the salt 
in these convenient sizes of packages the 
Rochester company has marketed over 200 
tons, finding a large number of customers 
who are interested in buying the material 
for lawn or home garder use. He cited 
not only the advantage of prompt dis- 
posal but, also, the advertising value for 
sulphate as one of the important advan- 
tages obtained by this scheme of selling. 


At another time in the discussion of 
the Conference the possibilities of getting 
higher prices for ammonia liquor, if of 
“powder liquor” grade were considered. 
Such premium, it was pointed out, can 
undoubtedly be had where a market for 
the purified liquor exists; but often it will 
be found that making the higher grade 
liquor costs relatively more than is justi- 
fied by the increased sale price. 


Properties of Coke 


“Vigorous competition between gas 
and coke as household fuels should be 
the objective of the gas industry.” This 
was the keynote given the symposium 
on. coke by its chairman, Mr. H. H. 
Himsworth. He pointed out the rapid- 
ly increasing economic importance of 
coke quality and coke sales as the in- 


directed toward stimulating first coke 
sales and then industrial fuel gas sales 
in competition with all other fuels, with 
the ultimate benefit to both gas and coke 
markets, 

Paul A. Ryan, statistician of A. G. A., 
presented an elaborate statistical paper, 
supplemented by tabular material, which 
was distributed to the members of the 
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manufactured gas companies making or 
marketing coke. Mr. Ryan points out 
that although 1927 was a year of busi- 
ness recession yet manufactured gas 
sales increased 3.3 per cent over the 
preceding year. Very much of the in- 
crease came from enlarged purchase or 
manufacture of coal gas, or coke oven 
gas, showing a decided trend toward coal 
gas base-load. The detailed statistics 
which he presented, although not sus- 
ceptible of brief review, will be exceed- 
ingly valuable to company executives as 
a basis for comparing their own operat- 
ing practice, prices, and successes with 
results obtained elsewhere in the coun- 
try. 


Desirable Coke Quality 


The desirable characteristics of coke 
were discussed in two formal papers 
and by a spirited discussion from the 
floor. ‘The first paper was that of J. 
D. Davis, of the Bureau of Mines, who 
summarized desirable chemical charac- 
teristics, including low moisture content, 
high melting ash in low percentages, 
low volatile matter content showing ab- 
sence of “green” coke, low sulphur and 
phosphorus content, and appropriate re- 
activity. The discussion of reactivity of 
coke quickly developed the fact that 
there are almost as many opinions as 
to what this property signifies and what 
was the desirable method of measure- 
ment as there were persons who had 
investigated the subject. With respect 
to the other chemical properties, there 
was apparent general agreement. 

The desirable physical properties, dis- 
cussed in a paper by H. M. Chapman, 
of Troy, New York, related to size, 
strength, density, and “armor plating.” 
He urged that uniformity of quality be 
maintained as of even greater value than 
any other consideration in the mind of 
the customer. The same characteristics 
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Assurance of adequate and dependable 
supply of high grade Gas Coals is of in- 
creasing importance to the future of the 
growing gas industry. 

Behind BOONE-CHILTON service of 
supply is— 
lst. A company organized and equipped 

to specialize in mining and prepara- 
tion of coal for water gas manufac- 
ture. 


. A large acreage in fee simple, con- 
taining upwards of 125,000,000 tons 
of high quality gas coal. 

3rd. A daily capacity of over one hun- 
dred railway cars. 


4th. Favorable labor conditions. 


For the future as in the past, you can 
depend on BOONE-CHILTON. 


BOONE-CHILTON 


WATER GAS COAL 


Produced and sold exclusively by 
BOONE COUNTY COAL CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices 
450 BULLITT BLDG. 
Philadelphia 


Mines & Operating Western Offices 
Offices 630 McCORMICK BLDG. 
Sharples, W. Va. Chicago 
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papers from L. E. Knowlton, of Provi- 
dence, who discussed preparation of 
coke, and R. C. Edmunds, of Utica, 
who presented a paper on coke merchan- 
dising methods. Knowlton pointed out 
that: “Control of combustion is enough 
of a problem for an ordinary citizen 
without the further complication of a 
different scheme of draft regulation for 
each new delivery of fuel”; and he used 
this argument tellingly in citing the 
needs as to proper sizing, delivery of 
clean coke, and those factors in han- 
dling and stocking which affect these 
characteristics. 


Coke Sales Aids 


Coke merchandizing, according to 
Edmunds, requires effective cooperation 
between plant and sales departments. 
Greater plant flexibility and better plant 
operation simplify sales problems; and, 
on the other hand, proper selling in- 
sures disposal of coke promptly with 
increasing plant advantages. Coopera- 
tion of heater manufacturers in their 
advertising and in their furnace build- 
ing is already assisting coke sales. In 
advertising for sales stimulation “each 
company must find the appeal best 
suited to its territory, that will sell the 
maximum number of customers.” Sales 
by commissioned or salaried men, by 
special salesmen or by all employess, 
and sales by direct company effort or 
through authorized dealers must all be 
studied and adapted to local needs. The 
difference in price between coke and coal 
must also be given careful consideration 
in order to give just the needed induce- 
ment for coke purchasing and no more. 
And, finally, proper delivery service is 
essential. 
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Chart of processes of Rochester incident tothe manufacture of gas and its ultimate prep- 
aration for the consumer, together with equipment utilized in the process. 


As a summary of Mr. Edmunds’ 
paper, he gives five essentials for good 
merchandizing: 


1. A quick summary shows that 
quality of the coke from the coal pur- 
chased to the screened product in the 
trucks is 40 to 50 per cent of the sales 
argument. 


2. Timety advertising with the prop- 
erly chosen appeal is necessary to in- 
sure a territory becoming “coke-con- 
scious.” 


3. Well trained salesmen, a simple 
sales plan work well together. Any 
sales plan that is complicated to the 
salesmen is complicated to the customer 
and hence difficult to put across in 
newsprint. Such plans prove to be a 


boomerang to the office force during 





Corp. 





the year, as they must waste time clari- 
fying misunderstandings. 

4. Demonstrating coke to all new 
customers with or without request is 
money well spent. 


5. Delivery service of the best type 
and a strict rule that all delivery prom- 
ises made must be kept, completes the 
picture. 


All of those interested in any phase 
of the coke business found a striking 
conclusion in the paper presented by 
H. J. Rose and C. C. Russell on coke 
sampling and analysis. This report 
proved the necessity of taking very large 
samples of coke in order to get signifi- 
cant analyses. Small samples of one 
or two barrels are especially likely to 
be in error in indicating the propor- 
tion of different sizes. A sample of at 
least 1,200 lIbs., and preferably larger, 
is recommended where a size analysis 
is required. 


Plant Control Devices 


Great interest developed in the ses- 
sions under the auspices of the Chemi- 
cal Committee because of the direct ap- 
plication to engineering problems which 
was shown for the laboratory and con- 
trol methods discussed. Mr. Fred Denig 
presented a paper on automatic control 
devices and their economic significance 
in the plant. He discussed steam-con- 
trol, pressure-control, temperature-con- 
trol, and cut-off devices and regulators 
of many types. He emphasized that each 
such device must justify itself by sav- 
ing substantially more than the capi- 
tal charge involved. He emphasized that, 
moreover, such devices, unless properly 
cared for and kept in good working or- 
der, are worse than useless. He there- 
fore urged that some one man be desig- 
nated in each plant regularly to inspect, 
care for, and if necessary repair all such 
equipment, in order to avoid the un- 
intelligent tinkering with equipment that 
otherwise is likely to result. 
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In connection with one of the other 
sessions, it was emphasized that mod- 
ern pyrometry practice has advanced far 
beyond ordinary gas-works practice. It 
was pointed out that approximately $350 
will install the best recording pyrometer 
in a water-gas machine, with large po- 
tential savings in oil consumption. In 
many plants such a device would con- 
trol and make efficient use of at least 
$500 worth of oil per day. It is folly, 
therefore, to hang on to old and inade- 
quate types of instruments too long, 
since the waste in material consumed 
will far outweigh the cost of modern 
efficient equipment. 


Calorimeters Discussed 


Three types of modern calorimeters 
were discussed at the conference: the 
Thomas electric calorimeter, the Parr 
automatic calorimeter, and the Strache- 
Kling Kaloriskop. Experience of sev- 
eral large companies and some smaller 
ones using Thomas calorimeters was 
described in detail, particularly the re- 
quired supervision of these instruments 
in order to insure regular and satis- 
factory performance. It seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion of those par- 
ticipating that with proper supervision 
and maintenance this recording calori- 
meter can be made accurate within one- 
half per cent. It was pointed out that 
when this calorimeter differs radically 
in result from the figures given by 
the Junkers type instrument the latter 
is as likely to be out of order as the 
former. 


Professor S. W. Parr, in describing 
his instrument, stated the experience of 
a number of small companies which have 
found that the savings in oil are more 
than sufficient to warrant the use of an 
automatic instrument. Details of the ex- 
periences at Moline and Champaign, 
Illinois, were given by letters from those 
two companies read by the chairman of 
the meeting. Professor Parr pointed out 
that no independent calibration is re- 
quired with this instrument, since it can 
be used directly through reading the 
thermometers on the instrument as a 
substitute for the Junkers type. It is 
therefore self-calibrating. 


Strache-Kling Kolariskop 


A. F. Kunberger, chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Analyses and Tests 
of the Chemical Committee, reported 
fully on his committee’s investigation 
of the Strache-Kling Kaloriskop, the 
portable calorimeter which has been in- 
troduced in the United States by the 
Alpha-Lux Company. The Strache- 
Kling calorimeter uses air as the heat 
absorbing medium and compares the 
rise in temperature of this air when hy- 
drogen is burned with the rise in tem- 
perature when burning the gas whose 
heating value is to be determined. 

As supplied, the instrument provides 
three sizes of gas-measuring pipettes, in 


order to be useful for a wide variety 
of gases. In one of these gas and air 
are mixed in proportion of 1 to 3, and 
it is therefore suitable for producer gas, 
blue gas, or other gas of low air require- 
ment. The middle size pipette mixes 
gas and air in the ratio of 1 to 5, pro- 
portions suitable for most manufac- 
tured gases used in city supply. The 
third pipette provides 1 to 7 ratio, suit- 
able for richer types of carburetted 
water gas or natural gas. Whichever 
pipette is used, the samples taken are, 
after measurement, swept into the bomb 
for explosion. The temperature rise is 
measured by a differential thermometer 
and a simple calculation then suffices 
for determining the heating value under 
standard conditions. 


The committee concludes that “the 
apparatus is accurate to a very high de- 
gree if properly manipulated and can 
be used on almost any gas by simply 
changing the pipette. It is convenient 
to carry and can be used at any point 
around the works or in the districts 
where for some reason or other a heat- 
ing value determination seems advan- 
tageous, 


A sample of gas collected in an ordi- 
nary gas sampling tube such as used 
for collecting samples for analysis is 
sufficient to run a number of tests by 
previously filling the measuring pipette 
with water instead of purging with a 
flow of gas.” 


It is pointed out that the results ob- 
tained with this portable calorimeter 
are of the gas under the conditions ex- 
isting at the point from which a sample 
is taken. Thus the results may be higher 
with gas not saturated with water than 
would be the results of the same sample 
if previously passed through a wet me- 
ter to a Junkers calorimeter. Account 
must be taken of this fact when com- 
parisons are made with the results on 
other instruments. 


Specific Gravity Recorders 


The problem of mixed gas supply 
necessitates greater attention to specific 
gravity records, according to Mr, A. R. 
Belyea, who reported on the new de- 
velopments made by the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York in this con- 
nection. Tests have been carried out in 
a preliminary way on four types of in- 
struments, but only two of these proved 
commercially useful. The Lux specific 
gravity recorder was extensively in- 
vestigated and found to give excellent 
results in laboratory work under con- 
trolled conditions. A more rugged in- 
strument has been developed for use of 
the Ranarex type, being an adaptation 
of the combustion-control recorder used 
for flue-gas analysis. The results re- 
ported by Mr. Belyea after experience 
with sixteen of these instruments in the 
Consolidated system indicate that spe- 
cific gravity records can be maintained 
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correct within 0.01 under properly con- 
trolled conditions of use. 


Use of the Cutler-Hammer automatic 
control valve for maintaining constant 
heating value was described in this sym- 
posium on instruments by Mr. C. S. 
Pinkerton of that company. He pointed 
out how the combination of the quick- 
acting unit with the accurate mechanism 
of the Thomas calorimeter for fine ad- 
justments gives a highly flexible device. 
However, experience in installation of 
this combination has generally shown 
that each job has distinctive features, 
and no routine system of planning or 
installation is adequate. 


Naphthalene Problems 


A paper on naphthalene scrubbing, by 
C. A, Lunn, pointed out the conditions 
under which naphthalene troubles may 
follow a change in the kind or quality 
of gas marketed. Methods for naph- 
thalene control were discussed by a 
number of those present, including oil 
washing methods in old light-oil scrub- 
bers, use of the Feld type scrubbers, 
and other corrective measures. It was 
pointed out, however, that reducing the 
amount of naphthalene formed was also 
an important consideration in some 
cases, selecting materials and adapting 
operating practice both being important. 
Elimination of much naphthalene in 
washer coolers and other condensing 
equipment is possible without naphtha- 
lene stoppages, if proper functioning is 
arranged. Only after materials and gen- 
erating and condensing system practice ° 
have been properly changed is it desir- 
able to introduce special naphthalene 
scrubbers. 


The work of the Koppers Company 
in this connection was described by Mr. 
A. R. Powell, who pointed out that 
proper operation of naphthalene removal 
afforded many incidental advantages, in- 
cluding longer oxide life and _ elimina- 
tion of all gum-forming constituents. 
The experience of various companies 
represented in the discussion exhibited 
a wide variety in plant practice, rang- 
ing from specially built devices to crude 
home-made equipment of many forms. 
The importance of this subject in many 
plants was evident from the experience 
cited, including one case in which naph- 


‘thalene complaints reached a maximum 


of 17,500 in one month. 
Liquid Purification 

The paper by F. W. Sperr described 
the four recognized processes for liquid 
purification of gas. These are: the Sea- 
board process, using sodium carbonate 
with air rejuvenation; the iron process, 
which employs an iron salt instead of 
the sodium carbonate; the nickel process, 
which substitutes a nickel salt, and the 
newly developed Thylox process, for 
which full details have not yet been an- 
nounced. Mr. Sperr pointed out that in 
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The time has passed for a water heater to 
be considered as merely an aid to the maid 
on wash days. Water heater selling has 
stepped out of the old-fashioned order into 
a new and immensely profitable market. 
Today the Welsbach salesman offers the 
most appealing reason ever advanced why 
a woman should own a Hotzone Water 
Heater: — 


Welsbach Hotzone Water Heaters are sold 
as an aid to beauty. Here’s a selling idea 
which intrigues a woman’s interest from 
the very start. 


You know that soap manufacturers, skin 
food advertisers “a beauty specialists all 
prescribe hot towels, massages and sham- 
poos before retiring. You know, too, that 











Uklsbach 


SELF ACTION GAS 


all these treatments re- °’ 
quire hot water. That’s ©, 
where Hotzone fits into , 
the picture. This master heater brings clean, 
sparkling hot water—instantly. At any hour 
of the day or night it is always eager to offer 
first aid to faces. 


So, step along with Welsbach. The road 
is smooth-paved and free from traffic. To 
aid you further, we offer a series of strik- 
ing newspaper advertisements. They tell 
the beauty story in a way no woman can 
miss. These advertisements give Hotzone 
the ‘‘go”’ signal in any sales jam. Write for 
a set of proofs today. Address Welsbach 
Company, Gloucester City, New Jersey. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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any scheme low chemical consumption 
is essential to economy and that the 
newer processes with sulphur recovery 
had advantages in possible by-product 
sulphur credits that are important, Con- 
siderable effort is being made to stimu- 
late utilization of the sulphur in agri- 
cultural spray making, from which 
source a larger credit is anticipated than 
from commercial marketing in competi- 
tion with brimstone. 


The experience of several companies 
was cited in disposal of air contaminat- 
ed with H,S which results from the re- 
juvenation of the sodium solution. This 
has been used under boilers, in retort 
recuperators, in water-gas machines, and 
in gas producers with the object of 
burning the H,S and eliminating the 
odor nuisance. Other speakers describ- 
ing the use of the various processes 
gave operating costs and figures for con- 
sumption of chemicals, labor, etc. It 
was the consensus of opinion among 
those participating in the discussion that 
very low purification costs can be main- 
tained with liquid purification methods, 
in many cases well under one cent per 
M of gas processed, if proper operating 
methods are maintained and proper con- 
trol of plant exercised. It seemed to 
be the consensus of opinion that the 
use of liquid purification has not yet 
shown any tendency to produce in- 
creased corrosion troubles due to chemi- 
cal spray being carried beyond the puri- 
fication plant. 


Bituminous Water Gas 


The symposium on use of bituminous 
coal as generator fuel in water-gas and 
blue-gas manufacture included five 
papers, presented by C. A. Bland, G. V. 
Bennett, W. E. White, C. W. Smythe, 
and Henry Fink. This group of papers 
furnished an excellent resume of the 
problems which have been met and 
solved by this group of experienced en- 
gineers. They dealt with all phases, 
from selection of the coal, determination 
of operating cycle, and other broad prob- 
lems to minor details of control to obvi- 
ate special difficulties. It is not prac- 
ticable to review this group of reports, 
because they are of benefit to the op- 
erating engineer only when studied care- 
fully and in full. All of the reports 
were prepared in mimeographed form 
by the Association and distributed at the 
meeting. Those operating engineers not 
able to gain the benefit of the papers 
from attendance at the meeting can se- 
cure them from Association headquar- 
ters. 


Numerous other phases of water-gas 
practice received impromptu discussion at 
the open forum session. Means for sup- 
pressing noises from blowers that cause 
trouble with persons living near the gas 
works were discussed and remedies sug- 
gested. Among the recommendations which 
developed were controlling the rate of 


speeding up and slowing down to elim- 
inate vibration; avoiding speeds at which 
resonance occurs; use of sound-proof 
rooms; use of Maxim silencers; use of 
inlet dampers to quiet air howls, and elim- 
inating returning surges by high-velocity 
in outlet lines. 


Water-Gas Refractories 


A summary of the results obtained at 
the University of Illinois Department of 
Ceramic Engineering on checker brick was 
reported by Professor C. W. Parmelee. 
From his investigation he concludes that 
it is not practicable to draft specifications 
for checker brick, since none of the prop- 
erties yet investigated has measurable 
characteristics definable by specification to 
eliminate inferior refractory. He believes 
that a simple thermal-shock test is best 
suited for predicting service value of a 
brick. “This will serve at least to show 
whether a brand is very poor or very good, 
and to eliminate the less suitable brands.” 
The full report on this investigation, which 
has been made in cooperation with many 
of the utility companies of Illinois, will 
become available shortly as Bulletin 179, 
Engineering Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


In the open forum the question of mono- 
lithic linings of generators was considered 
in response to inquiry. It was evident 
that experience had differed considerably 
and opinion is far from uniform as to 
the merit and over-all cost of such re- 
fractory practice. 


A similar difference of opinion developed 
in the discussion of checkerless carburet- 
tors. It was evident, however, that in 
many plants it is possible to determine the 
optimum of checker work to use in a car- 
burettor, somewhat less than complete 
checkering often giving better results than 
either a fully checkered or wholly un- 
checkered shell. 


Automatic Clinkering 


Following a paper by H. B. Young on 
the operation of automatic grates of the 
A. B. C. type in the plants of the Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Company and the Chi- 
cago By-Product Coke Company, and of 
the Steere grates in Pontiac, Michigan; 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Springfield, 
Illinois, works, an enthusiastic discussion 
clearly demonstrated that ‘this type of 
equipment is gaining increasing favor 
among water-gas engineers. Experience 
seems to indicate that very great economy 
in labor, increasing daily capacity because 
of clinkering time saved, and more uniform 
machine operation all are achieved with 
automatic grates and excellent results are 
obtained in both oil efficiency and solid 
fuel consumption. It is evident, however, 
that no standard practice of operation with 
automatic equipment has yet developed, and 
each plant is finding it necessary to adopt 
modified operating cycles best suited to the 
fuel and machine conditions which pre- 
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vail. A large number of new installa- 
tions of this automatic equipment already 
contracted for or contemplated are fur- 
ther evidence of the growing popularity 
of automatic systems. 


Proper Tar Handling 


Problems of tar handling were consid- 
ered from several points of view in the 
different sessions of the conference. At 
cne of the metings the methods for con- 
trol of the water content of coal tar were 
considered and the discussion developed 
much valuable information on methods for 
breaking emulsions and elimination of tar 
losses in plant effluent. Among the im- 
portant points brought out by the discus- 
sion were the following: 


Excessively rapid condensing increases 
emulsion formation. The presence of an 
emulsifying agent, such as free carbon, 
encourages emulsion formation. Heating 
of tar emulsions, either under pressure or 
some times in ordinary storage tanks, fol- 
lowed by cooling and settling, breaks many 
emulsions effectively at a very low cost. 
Centrifugal exhausters at times will serve 
to break emulsions as the tar-liquor emul- 
sions still 


suspended in the gas pass 
through it. Many tar losses in works 
effluent are caused simply by improper 


tar separators and are not due to true 
emulsions. 


The question of tar separators received 
exhaustive consideration because, as one 
commentor expressed it, some separators 
are better agitators than decanters. In 
planning separator arrangement it is im- 
portant to secure minimum velocity of 
flow at once after the tar-liquor mixture 
has entered the tanks. The multiple in- 
let often gixes a minimum velocity of 
flow. - 

Among the methods of treatment of 
water-gas plant wastes described was one 
recently developed by E, C. Uhlig and E. 
J. Murphy, of the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company. A complete summary of the 
methods, the chemical consumption, and 
costs was given in this report. Another 
paper, by H. L. Nickerson, of the same 
company, described the developments made 
on tar-separator design and included a 
complete description of the tar-liquor han- 
dling system which has resulted from 
considerable experimentation. Other sys- 
tems were described by a considerable 
number of engineers, and it was evident 
that although the question of effluent con- 
trol may at times be very troublesome, 
there are no insurmountable difficulties in 
meeting any reasonable requirements on 
this subject. The whole question appears 
to be one of doing the job at minimum 
of cost, not whether the job can be done 
well. Discussion also developed the fact 
that in many cases the best way to handle 
the emulsion problem and its consequent 
danger of objectionable effluent was to 
prevent the formation of the emulsion by 
more careful cracking of oil or more ef- 
fective use of bituminous coal in the 
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STEAM FOR HEAT—GAS FOR FUEL 














The International Nickel Company 
Huntington, W. Va. 
40 tons of Clow Gasteam 
Radiators installed 
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, me, From a Small Station 
“~ngucrteti~ “To a Huge Factory 


“Everywhere” You Look There’s Business With 
Clow Gasteam Radiators 


















Here are four more types of jobs, 
showing the wide application of Clow 
Gasteam Radiators. 







Look at the illustrations: A suburban 
railroad station—a factory with % of 
a million cubic feet of space to heat. 
Then, a huge arcade and office build- 
ing consisting of 58 stores and 31 
offices—a moderately sized school club house. 






Friends School Club House 
Homeland, Baltimore, Md. 
Gasteam Equipped 
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They are all heated entirely with Clow Gasteam 
Radiators. 





Clow Gasteam is either vented or unvented to meet 
every heating requirement in any section of the 
country. Unvented —for dry climates. Vented — the 
products of combustion are carried off to the outside. 
Each Clow Gasteam Radiator is an independent unit, 
giving steam for heat, and using gas for fuel. 









Dikinene Arcade & Office Building 
charleston, W. Va. 
Gasteam Equipped 

Our catalogue will interest gas heating men and heat- 

ing contractors. Your name will bring a copy. 





JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
201-299 North Talman Avenue, Chicago 


and 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 
Approved 





STOCKED IN 





EVERY SECTION OF THE COUNTRY 
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water-gas machine. It was also pointed 
out that effluents can often be disposed 
of within the plant, as, for example, by 
running the emulsion to the top of the 
superheater during the back run. In some 
works it is stated that this practice pro- 
vides for the consumption of all of the 
emulsion made and that there is no bad 
effect on the refractory. 


Gas-Oil Efficiency 


The experience during recent years in 
measuring gas-oil efficiency by the Wills 
method, often referred to as the Pacific 
Coast method, formed a subject for active 
discussion under the leadership of L. J. 





Willien. The discussion indicated a grow- 
ing interest and increased confidence in 
the results of this method for determin- 
ing just what is happening in a water- 
gas set. Consensus of opinion in the 
discussion was that older methods of meas- 
uring gas-oil performance credited the blue 
gas with a greater heating value than it 
actually has. It appears that from 275 
to 290 B.tu. per cu. ft., and not 300 B.t.v 
per cu. ft, is the right figure. It was 
the general experience of those participat- 
ing in the discussion that the Wills method 
is not useful when operating a set with 
bituminous coal or when the back-run or 
blow-run cycles are employed. 





- 


Southwestern Gas Meter Short Course 
Makes Excellent Progress 


Meter Short Course at the Univer- 

sity of Oklahoma, Norman, held the 
latter part of April, broke all former rec- 
ords for attendance with a total registra- 
tion of 316. Representatives of natural 
gas companies and manufacturers of gas 
meters and equipment attended from 12 
States. States represented and the regis- 
tration from each follow: Oklahoma, 195; 
Texas, 66; Kansas, 14; Louisiana, 11; 
Pennsylvania, 10; Missouri, 7; Arkansas, 
6; Iowa, 3; and one each from New York, 
Montana, Colorado and Connecticut. 


The Gas Meter Short Course was estab- 
lished five years ago and is conducted by 
the School of Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma and sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission and the 
Oklahoma Utilities Association. 


‘Tm fifth annual Southwestern Gas 


A corps of thirteen instructors conduct- 
ed the classroom and shop work during 
the course. A number of papers cover- 
ing various gas measurement problems 
were read. Classroom instruction was also 
given on various types of meters, funda- 
mental gas laws and chart figuring, gauges, 
wet gas measurement, gravity determina- 
tion, regulators, flow controllers and other 
similar subjects. A motion picture relat- 
ing to the “Explosion of Natural Gas 
Holder” at Pittsburgh was shown by cour- 
tesy of President Rockwell of the Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Company. 

The chief purpose of the Southwestern 
Gas Meter Short Course is to assist gas 
engineers, metermen, superintendents and 
other experts in attaining higher and more 
efficient standards of natural gas measure- 
ment and of maintaining and repairing gas 
measuring equipment. 





GENERAL COMMITTEE, FIFTH ANNUAL SOUTHWESTERN GAS METER 
SHORT COURSE 


Left to right, back row: W. H. Carson, Norman; John H. Baxter, Ada: D. C. 
Williams, Ponca City; F. D. Frank, Bartlesville; D. A. Sillers, Dallas; A. J. Kerr, 
Tulsa; C. W. Robbins, Ponca City; C. B. Day, Oklahoma City. 


Front row: W. L. Crittenden, Oklahoma City; E. A. Clark, Tulsa (chairman) ; 
Eug-re Metz, Kansas City; V. M. Cone, Oklahoma City; R. S. McBeth, Tulsa (ban- 


quet toastmaster); E. F. McKay, Oklahoma City. 
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Southern Gas Association Elects R. A. 
Zeigler President 


HE recent 20th Annual Meeting of 

| the Southern Gas Association at 

Jacksonville, Florida, was unusually 

well attended and an excellent program 
was presented. 

In President Arkwright’s opening ad- 
dress he stressed the importance of gas 
companies in the building of cities and 
urged cooperation with government agen- 
cies in communities. This talk was so 
well received by the newspapers that he 
was urged to address the Jacksonville Ad 
Club at their regular weekly meeting. 


Col. Kay’s speech was also well received. 
He spoke of the advantages of a privately 
owned plant for a community, rather than 
one municipally owned. He remarked the 
desire of the masses for great help from 
and little responsibility toward public utili- 
ties is what has occasionally brought forth 
interference which has been detrimental to 
everyone. 

He spoke of an excess of regulation and 
urged the Gas Association to endeavor to 
educate the public with which the utilities 
have to deal. 

Mr. H. C. Higgins, of New York City, 
substituted for Mr. Harry C. Abell, vice- 
president of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, who was unable to attend. 
He urged the gas industry to accept the 
new “styles and fads” in an appeal for 
a greater amount of enthusiasm in the 
gas industry as a whole. 


A report on the gas engineering course | 
at Johns Hopkins University, sponsored 
by the Southern Gas Association was read 
by Dr. W. J. Huff, of the university, and 
discussed by Mr. E. L. Reiha. In order to 
meet the needs of the inevitable expansion 
of the gas business the continuance of this 
chair was urged. 


Dr. Huff then announced that an addi- 
tional member had been added to the 
taculty for this department, and stated 
this might rightly be interpreted as a mark 
of the importance of the project in which 
the Association had taken so leading a 
part. The convention then voted to endow 
this chair for another five years. 


The customary closing Convention Ban- 
quet was dispensed with in favor of an 
open-air Beach Party, where some three 
hundred members of-the Association and 
their friends enjoyed a fish fry on the 
boardwalk in front of the Casa Marina 
Hotel. 


Mr. R. A. Zeigler, Jacksonville, Florida, 
was elected president to succeed Mr. P. S. 
Arkwright of Atlanta. Other officers elect- 
ed were: Mr. M. L. Kane, Atlanta, first 
vice-president; Mr. D. H. Levane, Savan- 
nah, second vice-president; J. P. Connolly, 
Charleston, S. C.,  secretary-treasurer 
Memphis, Tenn., was chosen as the next 
convention city. Directors: P. T. West- 
fall, Mobile; J. G. Altick, Savannah, G. 
Gribbel, Philadelphia, and W. F. Eve, 
Augusta, Ga. 
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Profit from Beauty 


‘The modern housewife who loves beauty in everything that 
contributes to the joy and comfort of living, demands a 
suitable adornment for her open fire place. 


Nothing is, or can be, 
more appropriate for 
the simple home or 
more exclusive man- 
sion, than the friendli- 
ness of a log fire, or 
brazier of coals, that 
convey an expression 
of livability, a true at- 
mosphere of beauty and 
comfort, at once charm- 
ing to the eye and 
warming to the body. 











The exact counterpart 
of the log fires of old 
and the baskets of coals 
are found in Home- 
stead Fires. ‘These gas- 
fired replicas of the 
ancient logs and coals 
are even better than 
their prototypes, be- 
cause of the absence of 
dirt and ashes and the 
attendant labor. 


The illustration above shows how appropriately the Homestead ‘‘Woodfire’’ 


fits in with the Spanish setting. 


would be as attractive as well as utilitarian. 


Homestead Fires fully meet the demand for 
attractive, utilitarian ornaments—and the 


How it is Done 


only logical ones—for the open fireplace, 


enhancing the beauty of any decorative 
combination to which they are added. 


Commercial Managers cannot afford to 
ignore this insistent demand for out-of -the- 


No other fire except a Homestead ‘“‘Coalfire’’ 


ordinary fireplace heaters, which can be so 
satisfactorily supplied by Homestead Fires. 


Write at once for full details and maintain 
your prestige, win good-will and make a 
double profit through sales of the appliance 
and the increased send-out. 


HOMESTEAD HEATER COMPANY, Inc. 


Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 


Selvage Street and Fabyan Place 


WALTER KENNEDY, PRESIDENT 
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Important Topics Discussed at Indiana 
Convention 


APID growth in the use of gas- 
R fired furnaces for heating resi- 

dences and business buildings and 
the probability of large expansion in that 
field occupied part of the session of the 
annual convention of the Indiana Gas As- 
sociation at the Columbia Club, Indian- 
apolis, May 22-24. Sales experts repre- 
senting several companies told of the in- 
creased demand for gas heating in the last 
two years and of methods adopted to 
stimulate more furnace installations. 


The meeting terminated the series of 
conventions of state utility groups held dur- 
ing three days of the week. 


E. J. Kelly, of Fort Wayne, an execu- 
tive of the Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Company, was elected president of the 
Gas Association, succeeding J. C. Shepard 
of the Southern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Company of Evansville. 


Other officers and directors are: Vice- 
president, Clarence L. Kirk, vice-president 
and general manager of the Citizens Gas 
Company of this city; secretary and treas- 
urer, F. B. Tracy, Central Indiana Gas 
Company, Muncie, who was reelected. 


Directors for three years: T. C. Kemp, 
Indiana Gas Utilities Company of Terre 
Haute; R. S. Brunner, Indiana Gas Utili- 
ties Company, Richmond, and William In- 
sull, Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company of Lafayette. 


Directors for two years: I. L. Oppen- 
heimer, Interstate Public Service Company 
of Indianapolis, and B. H. Gardner, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company of 
Hammond. 


House Heating Symposium 


Contributors to the symposium on gas- 
fired home furnaces were: J. S. Scott, In- 
diana Gas Utilities Company, Terre 
Haute; W. W. Schram, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company, Hammond; Fred 
A. Berghoff, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company, Fort Wayne; E. J. 
Burke of Chicago, formerly of the Citi- 
zens Gas Company of Indianapoljs; J. D. 
Alford, Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis; E. M. Demlow, Citizens Gas 
Company, Indianapolis, and C. H. Lek- 
berg, Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company of South Bend) Mr. Lekberg 
spoke also of the recent organization of 
the mid-west industrial gas section of the 
National Association to study engineering 
and sales problems of industrial gas spe- 
cialists. 


The “Blue Star” method of focusing at- 
tention on gas equipped homes was de- 
scribed by A. E. Higgins of the American 
Gas Association. 

A demonstration home is now being 
built in one of the finest residential sec- 


tions of Indianapolis in cooperation with 
the Citizens Gas Company, and will be 
ready for inspection shortly. The gas 
equipment will include a range, refrigera- 
tor, water heater, house heating furnace, 
hot plate and two radiant fires. 


Centralized mass production and long 
distance transmission of gas were predict- 
ed as a development of the near future 
by B. J. Mullaney of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company of Chicago. 


“In this statement, I voice not merely 
my own opinion but the judgment of two 
of the ablest leaders of the gas and elec- 
tric industries of the United States,” Mr. 
Mullaney declared. “Mass manufacture 
and distance distribution are as feasible 
for gas as for electricity. It is a prob- 
‘em solely of competent arithmetic to figure 
costs and probable consumption, and of 
good engineering to provide the physical 
system. In Northern Indiana today there 
is an intercommunity system of 200 miles. 
Natural gas has been sent 400 miles from 
its origin.” 


Horizon Expanded 


“Our industry’s horizon has been im- 
mensely expanded within a few years,” he 
continued. “The kitchen stove is no longer 
the only desirable outlet. Gas has taken 
on the job of keeping the home fires burn- 
ing and it ranges the highways and by- 
ways for the larger tasks of commerce 
and industry. In the home, besides cook- 
ing, it does everything from heating a 
cupful or a bathtubful of water to incin- 
erating the household wastes, warming the 
garage, running the refrigerator and heat- 
ing the whole house, with cooling the 
house in summer a possibility. In shop 
and factory its versatility reaches from 
tempering watch springs to making brick 
and heat-treating operations of heavy 
manufacturing. 


“A few years ago gas engineers boasted 
of a thousand different uses for their 
product. An English engineer now says 
that gas is used in more than 21,000 dif- 
ferent industrial processes. Sales of gas- 
fired house heating appliances in the 


United States have increased more than - 


2,000 per cent since 1919. The apparently 
higher cost of gas fired house heating is 
not a real obstacle. 


“Gas-motivated refrigeration is here. Its 
efficiency, economy and all-around relia- 
bility have been demonstrated.” 


F. L. Reimann, of the Northern In- 
diana Public Service Company, read a 
paper illustrated with stereopticon photo- 
graphs and charts showing intercommunity 
distribution, with emphasis on the engineer- 
ing details of a new installation of mains 
and house service pipes at Hobart, Ind., 
which is served from gas plants in the 
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Calumet area. The company is at work 
on similar developments at Chesterton 
Porter. The company’s long distance 
mains from the Calumet district to Logans- 
port, Peru and Wabash. 


Prof. R. B. Leckie, head of the new 
department of gas engineering at Purdue 
University, which is sustained in part by 
an endowment from the State Association, 
read a paper on the thermal basis of 
charge for gas in Great Britain. The 
calorific standard used by the English com- 
panies varies from 200 to 600 British ther- 
mal units, while the prevailing standard in 
the United States where the volumetric 
sales are the rule is about 570. He added 
that he did not believe any benefit would 
be derived in the United States by the 
substitution of heat value for volume as 
the standard of measurement. 


S. E. Mulholland, of Fort Wayne, chair- 
man of the committee arranging for co- 
operation with Purdue on a gas engineer- 
ing course, reported that the $10,000 an- 
nual endowment to run for five years had 
been oversubscribed and that it had been 
necessary to call for only a little more than 
75 per cent of subscriptions. 


C. S. Reed, a consulting engineer of 
New York, discussed “promotional rates,” 
urging the combination of primary service 
charges and a graduated quantity rate for 
the development of large consumption 
while producing a reasonable profit for the 
companies. Too many companies, he said, 
adopted promotional rates that attracted 
new business, but actually caused a loss 
in net revenue because gas was sold at 
less than the cost of production, 5 


H. C. Peffer, of Purdue University, rep- 
resenting Dean A. A. Potter of the school 
of engineering of that institution, invited 
the association and allied groups to hold 
their next meeting at Purdue so that rep- 
resentatives of the industry might see the 
practical work done by the university in 
the utility fields, particularly in its new 
department of gas engineering. 


Gas Consumption in Kansas City 
Shows Large Increase 


More than 40,000,000 cu. ft. of natura) 
gas is being consumed daily in Kansas 
City at the present time as compared with 
15,000,000 cu. ft. at this time last year, 
according to a report made recently by 
Major T. J. Strickler, vice-president-gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany. This figure represents the amount 
of gas being used in Greater Kansas City, 
and within the next two weeks an addi- 
tional 10,000,000 feet of natural gas will 
be added to the load when gas is turned 
on at the Standard Oil Company’s refinery 
located in Sugar Creek, Missouri. 


The Kansas City Gas Company has near- 
ly completed the construction on their line 
running to the refinery. 
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espread Approval 


For many years the gas industry has 
stamped approval on the products of 
American Meter Company. It has 
weighed them, tested them, noted the 
sound engineering expressed in every 
feature of design. It has recognized the 
many improvements made and responded 
by acceptance of American Meter Com- 
pany’s leadership in gas meter manu- 
facture. 


Such acceptance has been won by a 
steadfast policy based on forecasting 
needs and requirements, insisting that 
quality and accuracy be paramount and 
rendering through each factory a highly 


developed brand of personalized service. 


Widespread approval is visible evi- 


dence of known factors in meter value. 





Outlined on succeeding pages are 
other factors of primary importance 
to the gas industry whenever gas 
meters or apparatus are under con- 
sideration, 
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“Known kactors 


The Combined Skill, Experience, 
Resources’ and Facilities of Nine 
Factories Devoted Exclusively to 
the Manufacture 9% Gas Meter 
‘and Allied Apparatus 


| AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
watt > 'f « . NEW YORK. 
La a ee _ A AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
CONSUMERS ‘5 es : s CHICAGO 
\\ METERS SS. Sy 
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; SEZ, JOHN J. GRIFFIN & COMPANY 
MARYIAND METER WORKS 
D.McDONALD &C°OMPANY 
B-TYPE A-TYPE C-TYPE METRIC IRON CASE B-TYPE 
ALL STANDARD CAPACITIES for Low. Medium or High Pressure METRIC METAL WORKS 
PACIFIC METER WORKS 
NATHANIEL TUFTY 
METER WORKS _ 
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The Products of 
vt American Meter 
Company Factories 


are Adapted to 
ORIFICE METERS Somak amcaarn Requirements” 


AN 
RECOGNIZES AS STANDARD 








A COMPLETE LINE OF QUALITY GAS METERS 
TO MEASURE GAS IN ANY QUANTITY ~A~ 
EACH A KNOWN FACTOR IN METER VALU E_ 


iY earen Meters embody the many, / 
patented and exclusive characteristics 
that prolong life and accuracy over 
the year and that contribute to true 
economy In meter investment 
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im Meter ValueV’” 


Background, Manufacturing Record 
and Organization in Their Relation. 
to the Specialized Arto Gas Meter 
Manufacture 
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Consumers Gas Meters 
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Types~to suit specific requirements 
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and patents exclusive 
with American Meters 
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Special Meters 
Demonstration Meters 
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Station Meters 





Apparatus 


~for testing gases (American Calorimeter ete) 
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METERS 


ECONOMY 


CONDEMNA 


REPAIR 
YEAR 


he Four Cardinal Points- 
a compass to true economy. 


It is sound practice to judge a gas meter in the light of 




















all the known factors that determine its value. 


The Four Cardinal Points—though a tried system of 
effective meter maintenance—may be judged on the same 
basis. 


It was evolved from the Known Factors in the Use and 
Care of Consumers’ Meters. These are briefly as follows: 


(a) An original four-year survey after the Great War 
of the meter repair shops of New England. 


(b) A compilation and record of the prover test figures 


68 Years in Boston : ; 
of all meters brought in from service and before repairs. 


Manufacturing the 

Glover Type Meter (c) A study and analysis of these figures, which in- 
cluded segregation of the meters under the heads of size 
and age. 


The Four Cardinal Points are a compass to true economy 


We will gladly mail a copy because they guide the way to effective meter maintenance 
of this survey, stressing the 


and larger returns on meter investment. 
Four Cardinal Points, to 8 


interested Gas Companies. 


NATHANIEL TUFTS METER WORKS 
| BOSTON 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





| ae weep §=©Specializing in the Manufacture of Gas Meters and 
(eppeerey § Allied Apparatus for New England Requirements. 
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Association Activities 


A. G. A. and affiliated gas associations’ sectional activities 
and convention calendar 














Report of Special Com- 
mittee on Economic 
Aspects of the Blue 
Star Seal 


To the Advisory Council, 
American Gas Association. 
Gentlemen : 


A special Committee on Economic As- 
pects of the Blue Star Seal was appointed 
by President Fogg at the February meet- 
ing of the A. G. A. Executive Board, in 
response to discussions within the indus- 
try in relation to the work of the Test- 
ing Laboratory, the Blue Star Seal as 
the visible mark of laboratory approval, 
and the commercial exploitation of the 
Blue Star Seal as a merchandising factor. 

In appointing this committee, President 
Fogg undertook to make its personnel rep- 
resent the several branches of the gas 


industry most vitally interested, as fol- 
lows: 
The Manufacturers’ Section, by its 


chairman and secretary, Messrs. H. Leigh 
Whitelaw and C. W. Berghorn. 

The Commercial Section, by its chair- 
man and secretary, and the field repre- 
sentative of its Blue Star Plan, Messrs. 
J. J. Burns, J. W. West, Jr., and A. E. 
Higgins. 

The Publicity and Advertising Section, 
by its secretary, Mr. Charles W. Person. 

The A. G. A. Laboratory by its direc- 
tor, Mr. R. M. Conner. 

The American Gas Association at large 
by a member of its executive board, who 
was designated as chairman. 

Your committee has tried faithfully to 
develop a composite of the best thought 
in the industry on two main questions, as 
follows: 

1. What effect has the Testing Labora- 
tory’s operation had upon the quality of 
domestic gas burning appliances being sold 
today? ; 

2. What result has the use of the lab- 
oratory’s seal of approval had upon the 
sales of domestic gas burning appliances 
for which it is now available? 

On these questions the considered opin- 
ions of both gas appliance manufacturers, 
who are on the laboratory’s approval list, 
and of the gas company executives, par- 
ticularly those concerned with the mer- 
chandising of appliances, have been sought 
by letter, by questionnaire, and by per- 
sonal interview. 

On April 12 your committee met, with 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
June 
6-7 Pacific Coast Gas Association. Re- 
gional Conference, Vancouver, B. C. 
21-22 Wisconsin Utilties Association, Ac- 


counting Section Convention, Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 


21-22 Canadian Gas Association. Annual 
meeting, Hamilton, Ont. G. W. 
Allen, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto, 
secretary. 


22-23 New England Gas Association, Re- 
gional Sales Conference, Lake Spof- 
ford Club, Keene, N. H. 

28-29 Commercial Section, Empire State 
Gas & Electric Association. Annual 
meeting, Utica, N. Y. C. H. B. 
Chapin, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, N. Y., secretary. 


July 


5-7 Michigan Gas Association. Annual 
meeting, Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich. Albert G. Schroeder, 
Grand Rapids, secretary. 


——_—@———— 


President Fogg presiding on account of 
the unavoidable absence of the committee 
chairman, and the results of the canvass 
were discussed at length, a representative 
delegation of appliance manufacturers par- 
ticipating in the discussion. With the view- 
points and arguments thus disclosed as a 
basis, your committee continued its efforts. 


Divergence of Opinion 


Considerable divergence of opinion, 
especially among appliance manufacturers, 
and to a less degree among gas companies, 
has been disclosed with reference to the 
effect of the laboratory’s work upon ap- 
pliance sales. 


Consideration of these differences of 
opinion has raised another contention, 
namely: that the work of the Testing 
Laboratory has had undesirable levelling 
effects upon the appliance business, to the 
advantage of manufacturers of low grade 
appliances, and consequently to the disad- 
vantage of manufacturers of high grade 
appliances. Undoubtedly the redesigning 
and rebuilding of low grade appliances to 
conform to laboratory standards, has in- 
creased the competition in a field already 
overcrowded. But this would seem to 
have been unavoidable, if any standards at 
all were to be set up and applied. 


These effects had been accentuated, the 
argument ran, by description advertisement 
and miscellaneous exploitation by the Blue 
Star Seal as the mark of quality. The 
less scrupulous manufacturers and mer 
chandisers, it was said, we: being assisted 
in misrepresenting that any “Blue Star” 
gas range, for example, was as good as 
any other “Blue Star” range, except for 
non-essentials which added othing to the 
durability or efficiency of the higher priced 
range. 

This discussion rose ‘mtil it all but 
overshadowed the primary ucstions be- 
fore your committee, and made us tace 
new ones. Speaking generally, these new 
questions may be summarized as follows, 


A. Just what is the meaning of the 
Blue Star Seal on a gas appliance—how 
much or how little does it mean—as the 
visible sign of A. G. A. Laboratory ap- 
proval? 

B. To what extent, if any, should the 
Blue Star Seal be advertised or otherwise 
commercially exploited as a factor in the 
merchandising of gas appliances? 


The acuteness of the situation thus de- 
veloped may be illustrated by citing a 
proposal, made seriously and with consider- 
able vigor, to the effect that the Blue 
Star Seal, or any other mark signifying 
laboratory approval of an appliance, should 
be abolished and that evidence of labora- 
tory approval should be confined to a cer- 
tificate given by the laboratory to the 
manufacturer. 


To get a correct perspective on beth 
the primary and the collater2l que.:tio.s 
at issue, your committee deems it ¢xpedi- 
ent to review, as briefly as possible, cer- 
tain salient points in relation to the Test- 
ing Laboratory itself and the significance 
of the Blue Star Seal on 2m app!'ance as 
a mark of laboratory approval. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind «ur- 
selves in detail that the Testing Labora- 
tory was established to promote safety in 
gas burning appliances for the protection 
of the public, or to remind ourselves the 
reason why of it having been established, 
the next consideration naturally would be 
—as it was—ways and means of making 
the laboratory effective in full measure 
for the good of the gas industry. 

There are only two obvious ways of 
making laboratory test and approva! fully 
effective, neither of which excludes the 
other. One way is to give legal effect 
to the laboratory tests, which involves 
statutory enactments or city ordinances— 
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a difficult and a long road to results, yet 
one that is already being developed to a 
considerable extent. The other way is to 
make appliance buyers want approved ap- 
pliances and at the same time make it casy 
for them to select the approved and reject 
the unapproved. 


Need for a Seal 


Either way, some visible mark of lab- 
oratory approval would seem to be a neces- 
sity. Without it, the appliance byer can- 
not be expected to distinguish be:ween ap- 
proved and unapproved appliances. nce 
in a blue moon some buyer might go the 
length of asking the seller to prove trat 
an appliance complied with A. 4. A. stand- 
ards and requirements. But no conceiv- 
able amount of advertising or other sales 
effort would make this practice general. 
So, too, in only slightly less degree, the 
effect of an approval mark or lack of it 
upon inspectors charged with enforcing 
ordinance or statutory requirements, if A. 
G. A. specifications should be given legal 
effect in any considerable number of lo- 
calities. Regardless of theory, inspectors, 
in a great majority of instances, would 
not examine an appliance, detail by detail, 
for compliance with legal requirements. 
Lack of distinguishing emblem would lead 
to carelessness of inspection amounting to 
no inspection. On the other hand, an em- 
blem signifying compliance with the re- 
quirements would quickly be accepted and 
would correspondingly facilitate inspection. 
All these considerations were doubtless in 
mind, since they are so obvious, when the 
Blue Star Seal was adopted as a mark of 
laboratory approval. 


Without a doubt, there has been undue 
advertisement and exploitation of the seal 
as a mark of quality, with disappointing 
results. In analogous circumstances simi- 
lar mistakes have been made in other in- 
dustries. The laboratory was a new propo- 
sition. Commendable enthusiasm for its 
main purpose easily threw collateral con- 
siderations out of focus, and the Seal was 
consequently represented by implication at 
least, as something that it was not. 

Some gas companies, with price as the 
controlling factor in their merchandising, 
and some manufacturers, seeking only to 
expand their business, fell into this error. 
But individual mistakes in relation to one 
detail of a constructive and admittedly 
necessary program for the entire indus- 
try, are scarcely a reason for abandoning 
the program. 


Quality is an elastic term. But the most 
elastic meaning of it, as commercially used, 
never was, and never was intended to be 
implied by laboratory approval of gas ap- 
pliances. 

Testing Laboratory standards are in- 
temied to assure safety, first of all, and 
secondarily a degree of durability and ef- 
fieiency inseparable from adequate assur- 
ance of safety—nothing more. They rep- 
resem the minimum of basic requirements 
for weeable gas appliances, and the Blue 
Star Seal is only the wisible evidence of 


compliance with those basic requirements. 
In other words, a gas appliance that can- 
not pass the laboratory tests, and there- 
fore does not bear the seal, is not fit to 
be sold or used, and all practicable means 
should be employed to prevent the sale of 
it. 

Your committee believes that employ- 
ment and exploitation of the seal as a 
merchandising factor has been a mistake. 
At the same time, it believes the unfavor- 
able effects of this have been somewhat 
over-emphasized. It may easily be that ef- 
fects, attributed to laboratory and Blue 
Star causes, have really been effects of 
business conditions, general or special to 
which laboratory standards and the seal 
are in no way related. 


The application of laboratory standards 
has had unmistakably an upward levelling 
effect upon the lower strata of gas ap- 
pliances, in that it has tended to eliminate 
the unsafe and generally unworthy appli- 
ances. But a correspondingly downward 
levelling effect upon high grade appliances 
does not necessarily follow. 

The laboratory standards, as represented 
by the Blue Star Seal, cover only basic 
requirements. Above and beyond these re- 
quirements, the manufacturer has all con- 
ceivable latitude for his manufacturing 
skill and merchandising ingenuity in estab- 
lishing the quality of his product—all con- 
ceivable latitude for convincing buyers that 
his range, for example, is of better de- 
sign for convenience and service, will last 
longer, and will cook better and faster, 
as well as look better, than that of his 
competitor. 


Where the Seal Stops 


The laboratory standards and the seal 
have nothing whatsoever to do with these 
elements of superior quality. Putting these 
elements into appliances, and convincing 
prospective buyers of their existence, are 
distinctly manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing problems which each manufacturer and 
merchandiser must solve for himself. 


Therefore the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of your committee are as fol- 
lows: 

The Testing Laboratory is an asset of 
inestimable value to the gas industry in 
that it is developing and establishing basic 
standards of gas appliance performance, 
the effect of which must inevitably be of 
benefit to the entire gas industry, includ- 
ing appliance manufacturers of conscien- 
tious and progressive intent. These stand- 
ards may not yet be all that they should 
be. But they appear to be as high as 
they could well be at this stage of the 
laboratory's development. It has not been 
practicable to establish ideal standards in 
one jump. 

If there is to be a testing laboratory— 
and upon this there is no difference of 
opinion—its work cannot be fully effective 
unless the appliances that pass its test bear 
some easily distinguishable mark signify- 
ing laboratory approval. Once adopted and 
established, such a mark belongs to the 
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entire industry, and to the gas using pub- 
lic it becomes the industry’s assurance of 
good faith. Both manufacturers and mer- 
chansiders of appliances should accept this 
mark of laboratory approval for exactly 
what it is, no more and no less—a guar- 
anty of compliance with basic national 
standards of safety—and should exploit its 
significance accordingly, until the appliance 


buying public undertakes the exact sig- 
nificance of it. 
To that end your committee recom- 


mends that the headquarters staff of the 
American Gas Association be directed to 
take such steps as may be necessary to 
enlist all member companies in this edu- 
cative effort. Official circularization, the 
A. G. A. monthly, and the advertising 
service conducted by the Advertising and 
Publicity Section are among the agen- 
cies which may be so employed. 


Suggested Procedure 


A first step might be definite and in- 
tensive instruction of gas company per- 
sonnel and allied trades in the exact sig- 
nificance of the emblem of laboratory ap- 
proval. When gas company and allied 
trade personnel all over the country be- 
comes understandingly conscious of the 
seal and its significance, the appliance buy- 
ing public will not be long in becoming 
similarly conscious, provided the education 
of personnel goes hand in hand with ad- 
vertising and salesmanship interpretation. 

Your committee further recommends tha* 
due consideration by all concerned be given 
to ways and means of establishing uni- 
formity in the interpretation and exploi- 
tation of laboratory approval and the seal 
mark of it in advertising or otherwise. — 

One suggestion is that manufacturers be 
asked to agree, when applying to the lab- 
oratory for tests of their appliances that 
they will exploit the seal and its signifi- 
cance only according to a fixed formula. 
The formula might be, it is suggested, a 
representation of the seal, accompanied by 
some such legend as this: 

“The guaranty of compliance with basic 
national standards of safety—American 
Gas Association, Inc.” 

Collateral suggestions appropriate for 
consideration with the foregoing are these: 
That the feasibility of adding the above 
legend to the seal be studied, with a view 
of making its significance more clearly 
self-interpretative and definite, and that 
the practicability of designating the seal 
as Laboratory Seal instead of Blue Star 
Seal be considered, and that the desira 
bility of definitely relocating the seal on 
the appliance be also considered 

These conclusions and recommendations 
are submitted with confidence that sin- 
cere cooperation by manufacturers and 
gas companies in putting them into effect 
will produce results completely satisfac 
tory to the entire gas industry 


Committee on Economic Aspects 
of the Blue Star Seal 


Bernard J. Mullaney, 
Chairman 
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ABY DIGGERS are sold on MERIT. That’s why they stay sold— 

and sell others. Nowhere has this been truer than in the Gas 

Industry. Here several companies are operating half a dozen or more, 
many at least two. Why? 


Because this is a special type of machine built to do this special type 
of work. A machine without a rival for portability, or ability to work 
where space is limited—that means more trenching jobs can be done by 
machine. Because its light, compact design is backed by construction 
of unparalleled quality, it has unusual ruggedness and power, too. 


Many other vital features are described in the bulletin—“Make 
Machine Jobs of Hand Labor Jobs,” which we'll be glad to send you. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


** Pioneers of the Small Trencher” 











CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A; 
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The Conference adopted the following 
resolution: “Moved, that the Conference 
approves the report of the Committee on 
Economic Aspects of the Blue Star Seal, 
as presented by Mr. Mullaney and sug- 
gests that the Executive Board take the 
necessary steps to put its recommendation 
in full effect, including a standardized 
authorized description of the meaning of 
the Blue Star Seal.” 


———_@—___—_ 


NEW YORK REGIONAL SALES 
CONFERENCE DISCUSSES 
IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 


HE fifth annual New York Re- 
| gional Sales Conference, held under 
the auspices of the A. G. A. Com- 
mercial Section at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
May 21-23, was attended by over two hun- 
dred men and women of the industry who 
were fortunate in sitting in on the dis- 
cussion of a variety of interesting topics. 
P. B. Wiske, chairman, in his opening 
address stressed the commercial needs of 
the industry at the present time. 

Col. Fogg’s address was presented by 
N. T. Sellman. 

The home service phase was handled by 
Alice Bradley, Farmer’s School of Cook- 
ery, Boston, Mass., while Herbert B. 
Dorau, Northwestern University, Chicago, 
Ill., read a paper, “Merchandising as a 
Factor in the Development of the Gas 
Business.” 

M. E. Skinner, Mohawk-Hudson Powet 
Corp., Albany, N. Y., called attention to 
the advisability of offering a commission 
for sales that are load builders in his 
paper, “Compensation for Load Building.” 
H. E. Dexter, Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who 
also read a paper under the same title, 
spoke for the need for load building 
bonuses and outlined various compensation 
schedules. 


“The Trend of Rates in the Gas In- 
dustry” was presented by Prof. J. G. Cool- 
idge, Harvard University. He brought 
out that in making rates the industry 
must take into account that the service 
which gas renders faces considerable com- 
petition both as an industrial and domestic 
proposition. 

A paper of considerable moment was 
read on the subject of “The Important 
Problem of Dealer Cooperation.” C, E. 
Greenwood, commercial dierctor, N. E. L. 
A., and E. H. Huenefeld, Union Gas and 
Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, each 
handled this subject. 

Mr. Greenwood outlined a plan for 
dealer cooperation and stressed the thought 
that what the utility should be chiefly con- 
cerned in is the total volume going on its 
lines rather than that of the volume of 
sales going through the utility. 

He felt that such a plan should assist 
the dealer where he most needs it by 
way of the utility’s organization follow- 
ing up prospects, financing deferred pay- 





ments and helping to keep the dealer’s 
stock down to a workable minimum. 

Mr. Huenefeld described his company’s 
policy in selling and cooperating with the 
dealer. This plan claims the following 
advantages: 

1. Buying power which entitles the 
company to purchase appliances at extreme 
jobbing discounts. 


2. Promoting good will among custom- 


ers by discouraging sale of inferior ap- 
pliances. 

3. Gaining universal acceptance of ap- 
pliances the company is handling. 

4. Selling a greater total number of 
new appliances by supplying effective mer- 
chandising plans to all dealers. 

5. Eliminating unsound sales efforts by 
dealers which would tend to demoralize the 
market. 


6. Securing good will of dealers by 
making them feel they are in partnership 
with the company. 

Other papers read at this conference 
were concerned with domestic water heat- 
ing by W. C. Pierce, Syracuse Lighting 
Co.; laundry equipment by J. E. Trainer 
and W. E. Lamneck, and merchandising 
advertising by Carroll Rheinstrom, Mc- 
Fadden publications. 


———_¢—__—_. 
SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SER- 
VICE ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HE Southwestern Public Service 
| Association 33rd Annual Convention 
at Dallas, Texas, May 2-5, discussed 
a full business program and enjoyed un- 
usual entertainment features. As this As- 
sociation includes electric and street rail- 
way, as well as gas companies, in its mem- 
bership, the program was so arranged as 
to be of interest to all branches of the 
industry. The general sessions in the 
mornings included the following addresses 
of special interest to the gas men: Joseph 
F. Leopold, Manager Southern Central 
Division, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, on “Foundation Stones,” 
with some observations urging business 
men to interest themselves more completely 
in the legislation before Congress, some 
comments on taxation and present-day 
movements in political and business life; 
Henry Swift Ives, vice-president, Casualty 
Information Clearing House, Chicago, who 
spoke on “The Santa Claus Idea of Gov- 
ernment,” with comments on the tendency 
of many citizens to look with equanimity 
on the encroachment of Government into 
other business than their own, while ob- 
jecting seriously to Government encroach- 
ment on themselves; Alexander Forward, 
Managing Director, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, on “Gas Progress,” with special 
reference to the strides which natural gas 
has made in the Southwest and the pro- 
gram of the American Gas Association. 
A full program of discussion of topics 
of interest in the gas industry took up the 
three afternoon sessions. 
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Officers elected: President, W. H. 
Burke, S. W. Dist. Mgr., Stone & We! 
ster, Inc., Houston; first vice-presiden:, 
chairman gas section, R. A. McNees, Ass’. 
Supt. Gas, San Antonio Public Servic 
Co., San Antonio; second vice-president 
chairman electric section, H. O. Clarke 
Jr., Asst. Gen. Mgr., Houston Lighting & 
Power Co., Houston; third vice-president 
chairman railway section, Jas. P. Griffin, 
Vice-Pres., Texas Electric Railway, Dal 
las; treasurer, R. G. Soper, Vice-Pres., 
Dallas Gas Co, Dallas; secretary (re- 
elected), E. N. Willis, 403-4 Slaughter 
Bldg., Dallas. 


The place of the next convention will be 
decided at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee later. 


——_@———_—_. 


Gas Chemists Urge Support for Chem- 
ical Abstracts 


The Chemical Committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, at its recent meeting 
in Rochester, passed a resolution urging 
support for chemicz! abstracts. This ac- 
tion was occasioned by fear that this valu- 
able periodical which reviews all chemical 
and technologic literature of the world 
would have to be curtailed because of lack 
of funds. The resolution urges gas com- 
panies to contribute generously to the spe- 
cial sum needed in order to continue 
Chemical Abstracts without omission of 
any subjects such as gas and fuels, and 
without further curtailment in length of 
the abstracts. 


—— oO 


Home Service Committee Outlines 
Three-Year Program 


The Home Service Committee of the 
American Gas Association with Mrs. Mar- 
jorie P. Wardman, Home Service Director 
of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Company 
as chairman, has outlined a three-year pro- 
gram of work with the view of prevent- 
ing any duplication of effort of the incom- 
ing committee. 


This three-year program is as follows: 


1. Furthering the business of home 
service in utilities by speakers at regional 
sales conferences, conventions of affiliated 
associations, the annual Natural Gas De- 
partment convention and A, G. A. con- 
vention. 

2. Research work—intensive research 
on time and temperature cooking, and 
testing of accurate way of cooking vege- 
tables in oven and having amounts of 
water given when vegetables are boiled. 

3. Publicity. 


4. Educational work—cooperation with 
colleges in giving short courses on gas 
equipment, and with high schools and col- 
leges in having proner gas equipment for 
laboratories. 

5. Cooperation with the A. G. A. Test- 
ing Laboratory. 
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FASIZS7, BEST BALANCED DITCHER 


AUSTIN‘“LITTLE WONDER’ 
PUBLIC SERVICE DITCHER 


Six digging speeds without 
changing gears, sprockets or 
chains. This wide range of 
digging speeds is offered by 
Austin only —it avoids delay 
when soil formations change. 
When digging, shift to a lower 
or higher speed according to 
nature of change and no time 
is lost. 


There are many other fea- 
tures Austin experience has 
built into this ditcher which 
you may learn about by writ- 
ing for the “Little Wonder” 
Catalog. 


Boom at Center—Quickly and easily 
shifted to either side. Digs in any 
position across back frame. 


Poom at side of frame ready to dig 
9” from obstructions, 


AUSTIN MACHINERY CORPORATION 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


SALES OFFICES 
CLEVELAND, O., 2112 SUPERIOR VIADUCT DETROIT. MICH., 7486 FOURTEENTH ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL., a ~ RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 30 CHURCH ST. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 301 NESS BLDG. RONTO, CAN., 17 WALLER AVE. 
DG. DALLAS, TEX, 209%, N. CLINTON ST. Los. ANGELES, CAL., 1947 MATEO 8T. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo! "500 N. BROADWAY 
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Equipment News 








New Rotary Valve 


The MacGregor Valve Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., have issued a folder describing the 
new MacGregor Rotary Valve, self-sealing 
and self-lubricating. The rotor is a cylin- 
der open at the bottom, closed at the top, 
with the shank and wrench head as an 
extension. To reduce friction the cylinder 
is cut away in the middle so that less 
than one-half the circumference is left in- 
tact. The solid portion of the cylinder, 
forming the closure of the outlet part of 
the valve, has nearly an inch of lap in the 
smaller sizes. 
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ANGLE OR STRRIGHT WAY VALUE 

The pressure in the line acting on the 
under side of the solid portion at the 
top of the rotor tends to force the rotor 
upward as if it were a piston, thus 
compressing the special insoluble lubricant 
in the lubricant reservoir. For all prac- 
tical purposes the pressure in the reservoir 
will equal that within the pipe line. The 
lubricating system of the valve is com- 
posed of the reservoir, two vertical seal- 
ing grooves and a ring groove at the 
bottom. The lubricant pressure in the 
grooves will be the same as the fluid 
pressure in the pipe line, thus neutralizing 
the fluid pressure and sealing the valve 
tight against leakage. 

The valve is designed so that the same 
valve can be used either straightway or 
angle, and is intended for any gas or liquid 
under practically all conditions. A copy 
of folder will be sent on request. 


— -¢—— 


Simplified Practice Recommendation for 
Range Boilers Reaffirmed 


A joint meeting of representative manu- 
facturers, distributors and organized users 
recently held in New York, reconsidered 
simplified practice recommendatton No. 8, 
Range Boilers and Expansion Tanks. 

Suggestions to the standing committee 
for the revision of this recommendation, 
so as to include range boilers with four 


tappings received detailed discussion. The 
recommendation was reaffirmed for another 
year, with the proviso that the following 
paragraph be included in the reprinted 
copies of the recommendation: 

“The demand for range boilers with four 
side tappings being insufficient at this time 
to be recognized as standard, and the 
conference desiring to take cognizance of 
the resolution of the National Association 
of Master Plumbers, the manufacturers 
will recognize orders for range boilers 
with four side tappings, and when so sup- 
plied, the side tappings shall be placed in 
line at the side at 6, 18 and 26 inches 
from the bottom and 6 inches from the 
top.” 

The original recommendation provided 
for two side tappings, one 6 inches from 
the top and one 6 inches from the bot- 
tom. The average degree of adherence 
to range boilers is 96.37 per cent, and to 
expansion tanks 99.37 per cent. 


_——¢— 


Torch Changes From Cutting to Weld- 
ing Without Changing Tips 


In the new Milburn Combination Cut- 
ing and Welding Torch Type TI a change 
from cutting to welding does not necessi- 
tate the changing of the tip. A convert- 
ible feature of the tip changes it from a 
cutting to a welding tip or vice versa by 
a mere turn of the tip. In one position 
the gases are automatically passed through 
the preheating gas passages, while the high 
pressure oxygen is carried through the 
central hole for cutting. 

In the next position, made by a quarter 
turn of the tip, the cutting oxygen is cut 
off and the welding gases are conveyed 
through the central passage of the cutting 
tip, making what is claimed to be a per- 
fect welding flame. 

The new torch claims to save the op- 
erator’s time and also to avoid the neces- 
sity of purchasing two sets of tips: cut- 
ting tips and welding tips. Each cutting 
tip being, in fact, either a cutting or a 
welding tip, according to the position in 
which it is placed. 

Torch heads, valves, bases and other 
parts are of bronze forgings, and the seam- 
less high pressure tube is specially drawn 
with triple thick walls and is of nickeled 
silver, which has double the strength of 
brass tubing. 

Elimination of flashback is claimed, even 
though the tip should be inserted in molten 
metal. 

The new tips are constructed so that 
when the tip may have outlived its use- 
fulness as a cutting tip, it is still service- 
able as a welding tip. 

Complete information on this torch will 
be furnished by the Alexander Milburn 
Company, 1416-1428 W. Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“Indugas” Vertical Chamber Oven 

The particular features stressed in this 
equipment are the adoption of silica bricks 
in the erection of the oven chambers, the 
vertical heating of the walls of the cham- 
ber and a tight sealing arrangement for 
the lower opening of the chamber. 

The silica brick are claimed to permit 
of the operation of the ovens at high tem- 
peratures with the quick coking of the 
coal. 














It is claimed that the gas-tight condi- 
tion of the chamber walls is such that 


the nitrogen content of the gas averages 
less than 4 per cent. 


The American representatives and build- 
ers of this equipment is the Carl Still 
Corporation, 114 Liberty Street, Ne - York 
City. 

A descriptive booklet will be sent upon 
request. 


LQ 


Link-Belt’s New “Jax” Conveyor 


The Link-Belt Co. 910 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., announce their new 
“Jax” conveyor. It is built light enough 
so that one man can move it easily and 
quickly. 

It is mounted on agricultural type wheels 
of 14-inch diameter and 2-inch face. A 
12-foot conveyor, complete with motor, 
weighs but 640 pounds, and the 15-foot 
conveyor, complete with motor, 710 pounds. 

The wheels are movable to practically 
any point along the entire frame, which 
consists of two heavy pipes tied together 
at head and foot ends by electric steel cast- 
ings. A pipe handle at the foot end facili- 
tates ease of handling. 

The casting at the head end provides a 
base for the motor and a grease-tight en- 
closed housing in which the cut reduction 
gears operate. All shafts are provided 
with anti-friction bearings. 
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ROBINS ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


Conveying Systems 
Crushing Plants 
Screening Plants 

Re-Screening Stations 
Storage & Reclaiming 
Loading Stations 














The Coke Re-Screening Station 
of the North Shore Coke & 
Chemical Company, Waukegan, 
Ill. Equipped with Robins Roll 
Feeders and VIBREX Screens, 
both controlled by the push but- 
tons within reach from the truck, 




















Truck Loading Speeded Up 


By Push Button Control 


NE of the features of some coke 

re-screening stations as recently 
designed by Robins engineers is the 
push-button control of screening op- 
erations. 


This control is within easy reach from 
the motor truck being loaded. The 
driver does not have to climb back of 
the screen or into the building to stop 
and start the motor or regulate the 
flow of coke. 


Thus, in addition to loading cleaner, 











Conveying and Elevating Equipment 
Stocking and Reclaiming Systems 
Screening and Crushing Equipment 








better quality coke, there is greater 
efficiency in loading it. 


Little improvements such as these in- 
dicate the practical value of Robins 
engineering service on coke handling 
and screening problems. 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT CO. 
15 Park Row, New York City 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Los Angeles 


Agents in other principal cities 
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The height of the discharge point of the 
conveyor can be adjusted by moving the 
wheels forward or backward along the 
conveyor frame. The wheels are also 





provided with three positions for vertical 
adjustment. 

Descriptive matter will 
request. 


be mailed on 








WHEELS MAY BE 
MOVED TO ANY 
ooo ENTIRE pore 
CONVEYOR THREE. ADDITIONAL 
ADJUST FOR HEIGHTH ADJUSTMENTS TO 






DESIGNED TO FIT OVER 











New Die Stocks Embody Interesting 
Features 


The Borden Company, of Warren, Ohio, 
manufacturers of Beaver Time and Labor 


Saving Die Stocks, Pipe Cutters and 
Power Drives, announce two new self- 
contained and adjustable 1 to 2-inch die 
stocks, No. 11 Beaver Plain tool, and No. 
lla Beaver Ratchet. 





In these new Beavers one set of dies 
is quickly set to thread 1, 14, 1% or 2 





inch without changing dies. The dies can- 
not become lost or mislaid because they 
are always in the tool ready to use. Dies 
are quickly adjusted to thread under or 
over standard without affecting the length 
of the thread. No special dies are needed 
for brass pipe. The threading dies in 
these new tools are made of high grade 
alloy steel, specially treated with respect 
to hardening and tempering. 


The die head and threaded barrel are 
two separate parts so that when repairs 
are required only one part need be bought. 


The work holder, or pipe gripping de- 
vice, is of new design and centers the pipe 
very accurately. Two knurled screws are 
quickly set and hold firmly to pipe size, 
leaving only the thumb screw to be tight- 
ened after the die stock is placed on the 
pipe. Loose bushings are eliminated. It 
will grip any size coupling for threading 
short nipples. The parts are interchange- 
able. 








Book Review 








Morgan Contributes Another Outstand- 
ing Text Book on Gas 


Manufactured Gas: Volume II, Distribu- 
tion, Utilization and Some Business As- 
pects. By Jerome J. Morgan. 447 pages, 
225 illustrations. Published by Jerome J. 
Morgan, Broadway at 119th St., New York, 
N. Price, $7.50. 

This volume, which is a companion to 
“Manufactured Gas: Volume I, Produc- 
tion,” starts with a detailed discussion 
of the storage of gas in the holder and 
then, step by step, deals with its distri- 
bution and utilization in the domestic 
and industrial appliance. 

Some of the chapters discuss such 
matters as mains and services and their 
proper handling and laying, compressing 
and boosting, meters, distribution system 
design and calculation, theory and per- 


formance of domestic and industrial ap- 
pliances and the like. 


In addition, the commercial aspects of 
selling gas and appliances, rate making 
and public relations come in for their 
proper allotment of space. 

The text is refreshingly terse and to 
the point, thereby allowing the engineer 
and student to derive information with 
dispatch, while the illustrations, curves, 
charts and the like are well executed and 
aptly chosen. 

Numerous footnotes and cross refer- 
ences will be welcome to those who de- 
sire to make a more extended study in 
any particular direction. 

This work, together with Volume I, 
can be recommended without any hesi- 
tation to gas engineering students, op- 
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erating men and all others interested in 
advancing the art. 

Its author, who is Associate Professo: 
of Chemical Engineering in Columbi 
University, was furnished advice an 
suggestions by such well recognized au 
thorities as A. E. Forstall, C, E. Paige 
W. S. Yard and others. 





| Trade Catalogs 





The Safety Gas Main Stopper Company, 
5523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York, has recently issued their new, No. 
31, catalog for 1928. The same contains 
a great deal of data and numerous photo- 
graphs which will be of interest to gas 
distribution men generally. Copy will be 
mailed upon request. 


“The Big Three” is the 
teresting folder issued by Wailes Dove- 
Hermiston Corporation, 17 Battery Place, 
New York, describing the use of bitu- 
mastic enamel on the three largest gas 
lines in the world. Copy will be mailed 
upon request. 


title of an in- 


There has just been issued by Kernit 
Incinerator Company, Ampere, New Jer- 
sey, a new booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing Kernit Gas Fire Incinerators. 
This catalog contains much detailed in- 
formation regarding the construction of 
the Kernit Incinerator, as well as its proper 
installation. It also contains some worth 
while information and suggestions along 
the sales line. A copy will be sent upon 
request. 


A new booklet, “Four Hundred Engineers 
and Eight Salesmen,” has been issued by 
the A. O. Smith Corporation of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. It represents an unusual ap- 
proach and an unusual method of telling 
an industrial story. 

The book deals primarily with the en- 
gineering achievements of the company in 
the production of automobile frames and 
the development of the Smithwelding 
process for the fabrication of pressure 
vessels, couplings, and gas line pipe that 
has attracted much attention during the 
past two years as a means of solidly join- 
ing metals. 


George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 141st 
Street and Rider Avenue, New York City, 
have recently issued booklet 428, which 
fully describes their new Fordson Loader. 
Full data as to construction, size and 
capacities are given and a number of illus- 
trations of this equipment in actual opera- 
tion add to the message of the booklet. 

A copy will be mailed upon request. 


A small pamphlet describing the vari- 
ous types of joints for use with de Lavaud 
Cast Iron Pipe has been issued by U. S. 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J. 

Six typical joints are shown in section 
as well as photographic illustrations of 
main work. Copy miled upon request. 
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RIGHT—Acipco pipe and 
fittings on the wharf at 
Honoluluue BELOW— 
Covering a line of Acipco 
pipe laid in trenches dug 
through the solid coral rock 
that predominates in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Special Pipe and Fittings 
made to order! 


A S the largest independent manu- 

facturers of cast iron pipe in 
America, we are exceptionally well- 
equipped to supply special pipe and fit- 
tings to specification. Each year we 
fill numerous requisitions for special 
installations to meet unusual conditions 


everywhere. 


Shown here are photographs of an 
Acipco installation in Hawaii—where 
Acipco pipe as large as 24” had to be 
laid through solid coral rock. Scores 
of engineers both at home and abroad 
will testify that Acipco service on spe- 
cial installations helps solve their prob- 
lems. Write our Birmingham office! 


AMERICAN Cast ea 


BIRMINGHEL 
DISTRICT OFFI 








PIPE COMPANY 


J : NCIPAL CITIES 










































































Brooklyn Union Moves Department 
Overnight 


Two of the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany’s most important service units, the 
Customers’ Service Division and the Shop 
Distribution Department, employing more 
than five hundred people, have been moved 
over night from the downtown section to 
the company’s new and spacious quarters 
at Canarsie. The removal, under expert 
direction, was carried out without any in- 
terruption in either department’s service to 
the public. 

Twenty-five huge trucks were employed 
in the moving operation, the last reaching 
Canarsie in the early morning. The trucks 
carried a great mass of stock material, 
files, fittings and other supplies from 1024 
Fulton Street, former quarters of the Cus- 
tomers’ Service Division, and from 176 
Remsen Street, where the Shop Distribu- 
tion Department has been stationed. 


—_—_e———. 


U. G. I. Sells Interest in Burlington 
Company 


The United Gas Improvement Company 
has announced the sale of its interest in 
the Burlington Light & Power Company 
and the Burlington Gas Light Company to 
the Peoples Light and Power Corporation, 
27 William Street, New York City. This 
is in accordance with U. G. I. policy to 
dispose of its isolated properties and to 
group its holdings in public utilities so as 
to permit of their most economical opera- 
tion. 

The Burlington Light and Power Com- 
pany and the Burlington Gas Light Com- 
pany supply gas and electricity to Burling- 
ton, Vt., and vicinity. 


—— 


Wants to Install Gas System 


The Sioux City Gas and Electric Com- 
pany has announced that it will install a 
complete gas system in South Sioux City, 
Neb., which does not now have gas, if 
proposal for the purchase of the municipal 
electric light plant in South Sioux City at 
a price of $75,000 and a 25-year franchise 
proposition is approved at a special election 
to be held within the next few weeks. 


Alligator Found Under New Gas Ice 
Box in Sumter, S. C. 


Out in the northern part of Sumter, 
employees of the Sumter Gas and Power 
Co. have recently installed an Electrolux- 
Servel Gas Refrigerator and temporarily 
the cooling water from the machine was 
allowed to flow out on to the ground under 
the house. Here it formed a small pool 
of water with a temperature of about 90 
degrees. 

Recently employees of the gas company 
while inspecting the flow of water dis- 
covered a smal! alligator, probably fifteen 
inches long, lying snugly in the pool, where 
he seemed to be immensely enjoying the 
stream from the refrigerator which con- 
tinually fell upon his back. 


— 


“Kalkammon,” a Modified Form of 
Ammonium Sulphate 


Publicity intended to advance the cause 
of Chilean nitrate for fertilizer use at the 
expense of ammonium sulphate has been 
sufficiently effective in Germany, according 
to consular reports, that a new form of 
ammonium sulphate fertilizer has been de- 
veloped by the German Nitrogen Syndicate 
to meet the situation. 

The new product is reported to be 70 
per cent ammonium sulphate and 30 per 
cent calcium carbonate, marketed under 
the trade name “Kalkammon.” The sales 
price announced is about two per cent be- 
low the prevailing price for ammonium 
sulphate, compared on the basis of equiva- 
lent nitrogen furnished. The new product 
is intended to permit ieavy applications of 
nitrogenous fertilizer without producing 
the excessive soil acidity which is alleged 
to result from use of ammonium sulphate 
alone. 

——— 


Preventing Drilling Accidents 


“Prevention of Pipe-Tool Accidents at 
Drilling and Producing Wells,” by H. C. 
Fowler, is a recent document issued by 
the Bureau of Mines, designated as Tech- 
nical Paper 422. It is an excellently il. 
lustrated pamphlet showing field methods 
in drilling and operation of wells. Copies 
should be procured by managements, not 
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only for their headquarters and engineer- 
ing staffs, but also for their field workers. 
They may be secured only by purchase at 
15 cents per copy from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. G 


_——e————_——_ 


Second National Fuels Meeting to Be 
in Cleveland 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers announced that the Second Na- 
tional Fuels Meeting will be held in Cleve- 
land, September 17-20. Papers and dis- 
cussion will deal with many phases of pro- 
duction, distribution and utilization of all 
classes of fuels, including natural and 
manufactured gas. It is anticipated that 
the program will include much material of 
interest to public utility engineers. Fur- 
ther details of the program will be an- 
nounced later. 

—_—_e————_—_ 


Recent Petroleum Documents 


The following four publications issued 
recently by the Bureau of Mines contain 
considerable information of value to the 
gas industry. The first three are available 
from the bureau on request. The fourth 
can be purchased at the price indicated 
only from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

A Rapid Corrosion Test for Gasoline, by 
H. P. Rue. Serial 2862. 

A Comparison of the Results Obtained 
With the Oxygen-Bomb and Carius Meth- 
ods in Determining Sulphur in the Heavier 
Petroleum Oils, by John M. Devine and 
F. W. Lane. Serial 2866. 

Seventeeth Semi-Annual Motor Gasoline 
Survey, by E. C. Lane, Peter Grandone, 
and D. B. Taliaferro, Jr. Serial 2861 

Tabulated Analyses of Representative 
Crude Petroleums of the United States, 
by N. A. C. Smith and E. C. Lane. Bul- 
letin 291. 15 cents. 


—_——@——— 
Gas Holder to Guide Aviators 


Plans are being made by A. T. Bartow, 
manager of the Marion, Ind., district of 
the Central Indiana Gas Company, to have 
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Nature works WITH, not against, us in making 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe! 


First: _McWane Pipe is cast in green (damp) sand. When 
Nature made the iron ore that has existed for ages in 
the earth, she did not pour the molten mass into dry 
(baked) moulds. 





: McWane Pipe is “sand moulded imside and out.” The 
molten iron comes in contact with nothing but sand— 
Nature’s own way! No oxidation! No chilling! 


Illustration of Mc- ird: The maximum distance molten iron travels in the mould 
> tua Made "2 to make McWane Pipe is measured in inches—net feet. 
screw together. This Nature penalizes long-distance casting. 
joint is leak proof, 
ond exhaustive tests : } : 4 
have proved it even All this means a strong, fine grained iron, extra resistant 
stronger than the pipe - 
itself. becouse th e to corrosion and breakage, but easy to cut and tap. 
extra metal where the 
threads are cut, 








12’ or 16’ lengths above 4 inches in diameter. 








WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
McWANE CAST IRON PIPE CO. PACIFIC STATES CAST IRON PIPE CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. PROVO,UTAH 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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painted on the top of the gas holder 
“Marion, Indiana,” which will serve to 
identify the city to passing aviators. The 
same plan is to be followed out in other 


cities where the Central Indiana operates. 
The lettering will be in large white tet- 
ters which can be discerned from a high 
altitude. 





First Woman Employee to Win the 
McCarter Medal 


The McCarter medal for life saving by 
resuscitation for the first time in its his- 
tory has been awarded to a woman em- 
ployee of a gas company. Mrs. Leta 
Estelle Syfan, employee of the Georgia 
Power Company’s service department in 
Atlanta, received this distinction on May 
7 when she was presented with the medal 
and certificate by H. M. Atkinson, chair- 
man of the board of directors, at a re- 
union dinner in Atlanta, at which 300 of- 


ficials and department heads were present. 


ciation for saving the life of a friend, 
Miss Maude Jimeson, last December. Miss 
Jimeson, who was the house guest of Mrs 
Syfan, was overcome by escaping gas from 
a defective heater in the bathroom. 

When her friend failed to appear after 
a protracted period Mrs. Syfan broke open 
the door and found Miss Jimeson uncon- 
scious. She applied the prone pressure 
resuscitation method which she had learned 
as a member of the company’s woman’s 
first aid team, and when her strength was 
exhausted enlisted the aid of men mem- 
bers of the family. She then directed the 
work until Miss Jimeson was completely 
revived. 


Mrs. Syfan was awarded the medal at 
a recent meeting of the accident preven- 
tion committee of the American Gas Asso- 





Joplin Holds Successful Water Heater 
Campaign 
The Joplin Gas Company recently closed 
a very successful water heater campaign. 


Reach Understanding on Rates 


The city officials of Port Arthur, Texas, 
and the Peoples Gas Company serving that 
city have reached an understanding in re- 
gard to an increase in the gas rate. The 
Peoples Gas Company were contending for 
a forty-one cent increase in the minimum 
charge of $1.25 per customer. A compro- 
mise was reached allowing the minimum 
charge to be increased to $1.50. At this 
rate the annual earnings of the company 
will be increased by about $18,000 annually. 


The department sold a total of 229 water 
heaters within the forty-two working days 
of the campaign. 


Roy A. Bledsoe won first place, selling 
a total of twenty-five heaters, while Mr. 
Weston was a close second with twenty- 
two sales. Mr. Bledsoe’s team and Mr. 
Weston’s team tied, each having a total of 
eighty-two sales. 





“Ovencraft” Booklet Much in Demand 


The final computation of all companies 
composing the Broadcasting Committee in- 
dicates a total of 24,480 requests received 
for the booklet “Ovencraft” during the 
course of 12 lectures, or a total of three 
hours on the air. Of this number 23,195 
were received from customers of the par- 
ticipating companies as compared with ap- 
proximately 28,000 received last year. 


It should be noted, however, that last 
year there were given 18 talks instead of 
12, which gave a much better average of 
requests per talk during this year’s cam- 
paign. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York received 8,796 requests from their 
customers, and of these approximately 
4,300 redeemed their tickets for the book- 
let in person. 











June 21-22. 


Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, Ont., 
where Canadian Gas Assn, will be held 
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Small Army Employed for Gas Chang» 
The Public Service Company of Col: 
rado have something like 300 men atten 
ing class (manual training) so that the 
may be able to quickly and effectual: 
change the burners of all artificial ga 
burning appliances to accommodate natura! 
gas which is promised to be in service in 

Denver early in July. 


In addition to the mechanical features, 
the men are trained to meet finicky 
housewives and grouchy husbands. 


————_¢—_—___—_ 


Gas Holder for Haverhill 


Looking ahead to the future needs 
of the city, the Haverhill Gas Light 
Company, under the executive manage- 
ment of the Stone & Webster, Inc., 
of Boston, is preparing to construct a 
large gas holder which will meet the 
demand for the storage of gas for years 
to come. The holder will have a ca- 
pacity of 3,000,000 cubic feet. In paint- 
ing the top of this holder, which will 
be nearly 175 feet in diameter, it is 
planned to have the name Haverhil) 
stand out in large, conspicuous letters, 
with arrows pointing to its airport and 
to Boston. 

Work on the construction of the new 
holder will start very soon so that it 
can be finished before next winter. The 
construction will provide work for un- 
employed. The estimated cost of the 
improvement is $250,000. 

During the present management of 
the company the service has been im- 
proved and extended into outlying sec- 
tions, making it available to a much 
larger proportion of the city’s population 
until at the present time there are com- 
paratively few places where the utility 
is not at the command of any resident 
who wants it. 

The company has also extended its 
pipe lines to outlying communities and 
is transmitting gas under high pressure 
to these districts. 

The people of Haverhill and the gas 
company have been among the first in 
the eastern part of the United States 
to realize and take advantage of the 
use of gas for home heating purposes. 
More than 225 patrons in Haverhill have 
gas heated furnaces. 


—_—_—_@———_—_ 


Lines Being Laid in Texas 


The John W. Moore Construction Com- 
pany of Lubbock is laying a gas line for 
the West Texas Gas Company from Lub- 
bock to Midland, and at the middle of 
May had completed the ten-inch line to 
Tahoka. The line will be of 10-inch pipe 
to Lamesa, 65 miles south of Lubbock, and 
of nine-inch from Lamesa to Midland, 

The West Texas Gas Company has also 
let a contract for the building of an eight- 
inch line from Slaton to Post. 
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3 with double 


length pipe! 


In the laying of this 18 mile line of 12-inch double random 
length “NATIONAL” Pipe there was a considerable saving, 
due to eliminating approximately one-half the number of 
joints. In addition to the saving in time, labor and joint- 
making materials, the possibility of leakage is also reduced 
and an all around better line is the result. 


“NATIONAL” is the only pipe made in double random 
lengths and, aside from this feature, it is especially desirable 
for gas lines because of its high tensile strength, uniform 
structure, good welding qualities and resistance to corrosion 
—assuring a strong, sound, dependable line from end to end. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 26. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATIONAL 



























The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
has awarded to the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company a banner for the best float in 
the recent Clean-Up Week parade held in 
that borough. 

The banner is of gold lettering on a 
white field and states, “Prize Float, 
Cleaner Brooklyn Parade, May 5, 1928, 





Wins Prize for Best Float 


presented by the 1928 Clean-Up Week 
Campaign Committee.” 

The float shows the skyline of the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn with a gas holder in 
the center. All is beautifully colored in 
pastel shades. 

The float was designed and constructed 
by George E. Harris of the display depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 




































































































GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Prices indicated are charged by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for pamphlets. Send 
cash or money order; stamps and per- 
sonal checks not accepted. When no 
price is indicated pamphlet is free and 
should be ordered from Bureau re- 


sponsible for issue. 


Notes on Practical Water Analysis, by 
W. D. Collins. U.S. Geological Survey 
Water-Supply Paper 596-H. 10 cents. 


Sickness Incidence, by Occupation, in 
a Public Utility, by Dean K. Brundage. 
Public Health Reports, February 10, 
1928, page 314. 5 cents, 


Directory of Commercial Testing and 
College Research Laboratories. Bureau 
of Standards Miscellaneous Publication 
90, 2nd edition. 15 cents. 





Thermal Insulation. Bureau of Stand- 
ards Letter Circular 227, dated April 19, 
1927. 

Methods of Dealing With Paraffin 
Troubles Encountered in (Producing 
Crude Oil, by C. E. Reistle, Jr. Bureau 
of Mines Technical Paper 414. 15 cents. 

Use of Miners’ Self-Rescuer, by S. H. 
Katz and J. J. Forbes. Bureau of Mines 
Miners’ Circular 30. 10 cents. 

Limits of Inflammability of Gases and 
Vapors, by H. F. Coward and G, W. 
Jones. Bureau of Mines Bulletin 279. 
20 cents. 

Analysis of Oklahoma Coals. Bureau of 
Mines Technical Paper 411. 10 cents. 

Work of the Experiment Stations of 
the Bureau of Mines, by A. C. Fieldner 
and Alden H. Emery. Bureau of Mines 
Circular 6060. 

Tests of Atmospheres in Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Tunnels Between 
Clifton Forge, Va., and Hinton, W. Va., 
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by R. R. Sayers, L. B. Berger and W. 


P. Yant. Bureau of Mines Serial 2858. 

The Determination of Carbon Monox- 
ide in Mines with the “Iodine Pentox- 
ide” Detector, by G. S. McCaa and John 
A. Davis. Bureau of Mines Circular 
6057. 

World Petroleum Production in 1927. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Foreign Petroleum Statistics No. 
178-S, Distribution Check List No. 3. 


—— --@—- + 


U. G. I. Company Holds Annual Man- 
agement Conference 


The annual management conference of 
the United Gas Improvement Company 
was held in Philadelphia, beginning May 
14, and with the final session on May 18. 
Subjects of vital importance to the gas 
and electric industries were discussed at 
the nine sessions of the conference. The 
conference was attended by 600 represen- 
tatives of electric light and power, gas 
and electric railways companies operating 
in eastern States, and engineering and con- 
struction companies doing a world-wide 
business, 

Among the subjects discussed were: 
Financial Structures of Utilities; Bi- 
Monthly Billing Compared with Monthly 
Billing; Modern Method of Customers’ 
Accounting and Billing; Merchandising 
Gas and Electric Appliances; Gas Indus- 
trial Heating Sales; Report on Research 
Laboratory Work; Experiments in Partial 
Dehydration of Gas; Removal at the 
Works of Objectionable Substances from 
Manufactured Gas with Special References 
to Water and Gum Formers; Systematic 
Servicing of Consumers’ Appliances; Re- 
sults of Recent Tests on Making Low 
Specific Gravity Water Gas; Progress in 
Gas Engineering. 





Personals 











William J. Serrill, of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, and well known 
to gas engineers throughout the coun- 
try, has been honored by election as 
chairman of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. This committee 
is a voluntary federation of technical 
societies for the promotion of engineer- 
ing standards, and an agency for co- 
operation of diverse groups working in 
this field. Mr. Serrill has served for a 
number of years as a member of the 
committee representing the American 
Gas Association. 

R, E. Davis has been appointed com- 
mercial manager of the Houston, Tex., 
Gas and Fuel Company, according to 
William A. Raymond, general manager 
of the company. Davis succeeds H. E. 
Danner, who resigned to become vice- 
president and general manager of a 
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THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 
ELECTRICAL COMPANIES 
“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER”’ 


They have engineers who are not stung so badly by the Electrical 
Bee they cannot see the best thing in elevators when there is steam 
available. 


The great electrical engimeers of the country will tell you mighty 
quick— 


“IF YOU HAVE STEAM GO TO RIDGWAY FOR 
ELEVATORS.” 
If you ask “Why?” They will answer: 


“BECAUSE RIDGWAY GIVES PERFECTION IN 
ELEVATORS.” 


Caan § | srs oc x 


As follows: 


1, Runs at virtually no cost. 5. Goes When Power is Shut Down. 
2. Absolutely Fool Proof. 6. Does away with counter weights. 
3. No Repairs. 7. Stops level with the floors. 

4. Goes at Any Speed. 8. Always goes. 

9. NEVER BURNS FACTORY DOWN. 

Now you know why General Electric Co. uses Ridgway Elevators. 
Now you know why Westinghouse Elec. Co. uses Ridgway Elevators. 
Now you know why Wagner Elec. Mfg. Co. uses Ridgway Elevators. 
Now you know why Manhattan Elec. Co. uses Ridgway Elevators. 


The General Electric Co., for example, has 9 Ridgway Elevators 
and brings steam over a quarter of a mile to run them. They 


YOU GET PERFECT UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 
When you 


“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER”’ 
CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO. 
Over 3,000 in daily use, COATESVILLE, PA. 


Direct Acting 
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SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 
Provers 
Service 
Cleaners 
Diaphragms 








SUPERIOR 


METER CO. 
167 - 41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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newly organized 


company 
Texas, 


in Dallas, 
Mr. Davis has been associated with 
the Houston Gas and Fuel Company for 
the past fourteen years and has spent 
twenty-five years in the industry. 


H. C. Paulson has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of gas manufac- 
ture, Stamford Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn. 


E. N. Heard, who for the past four 
years has been with H. E. Danner in 
the sales department of the Houston, 
Tex., Gas and Fuel Company, has re- 
signed. Mr. Heard has accepted a po- 
sition as sales manager of the South- 
ern Heating and Appliance Company, 
Houston. 


Frank A. Woodhead has tendered his 
resignation as manager of the Arlington 
Gas Light Company, Lexington Gas 
Company and the Woburn Gas Light 
Company. Mr. Woodhead has been 
manager of these companies since No- 
vember 15, 1915, with the exception of 
the Woburn Gas Light Company, which 
was added to the Arlington territory at 
a later period. 

Mr. Woodhead will become president 
of the Menotomy Trust Company of 
Arlington and consulting engineer for 
the Old Colony Corporation of Boston. 
He will continue to reside in Arlington, 
Mass. 


C. C. Atwood, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, described the manufacture and 
distribution of gas fuel and the work of 
his company’s various departments, be- 
fore members of the graduate course in 
engineering and chemistry at Polytech- 
nic Institute on May 21, 1928. His lec- 
ture was accompanied by lantern slides 
and maps. 


Mr. Atwood first described the work 
carried on in one of the company’s 
manufacturing plants. He then dis- 
cussed the distribution system, explain- 
ing how gas fuel is piped from the great 
holders to the homes and industries of 
Brooklyn. The pictures he showed in 
connection with his talk on the distri- 
bution system included one featuring a 
street gang of workers in action. 


F. H. Bivens, A. F. Bridge and M. R. 
Thompson have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Southern Counties (Los 
Angeles, Cal.) Company. These three 
men have been connected with the com- 
pany for many years, 


Mr. F. H. Bivens was made vice- 
president in charge of public relations 
and sales; A. F. Bridge vice-president in 
charge of operation, and M. R. Thomp- 
son vice-president in charge of construc- 
tion. 


F. S. Dewey of Kansas City has been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
Union Gas & Electric Company and as- 
sociated Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration companies in the Cincinnati 
district, effective immediately, according 
to announcement of H. C. Blackwell, 
president and general manager of the 
Union Gas & Electric Company. 





F. S. Dewey 


Mr. Dewey has had wide experience 
in the public utility field, having been 
connected with the distribution of gas, 
electricity and steam heat. Before com- 
ing to his new position in Cincinnati, 
he was vice-president of the Kansas 
City Power & Light Company and was 
in general charge of that company’s 
new business activities, 

In his association with the Union Gas 
& Electric Company, Mr. Dewey will 
supervise the sales of gas, electricity 
and gas and electrical appliances in the 
Cincinnati district. 


George G. Ramsdell, librarian of the 
A. G. A. and a member of the “Old 
Guard,” celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day on April 30. He was the recipient 
of many flowers and other tributes. 

Mr. Ramsdell also received a beauti- 
fully bound book in which were mes- 
sages from 100 of his closest friends, 
both in the gas industry and in private 
life. 

A dinner was given Mr. Ramsdell re- 
cently by the elders of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church in New York. This 
year, in addition to marking his eigh- 
tieth birthday and his fifty-second year 
in the gas industry, is also the fiftieth 
anniversary of his being elected an elder 
of the Presbyterian Church. He has 
been an elder continuously since 1878. 
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A, W. Grant, Jr., Dies 


A. W. Grant, Jr., engineer of the 
Koppers Company stationed in Chicago, 
died on April 5 at the age of forty-one. 
Mr. Grant was born in Norfolk, Va., 
was educated at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and subsequently at Cornell 
University in mechanical engineering. 
After several years with steel and loco- 
motive companies, he assumed his first 
position in the gas industry with the 
United _Gas Improvement Company, 
which he served for five years. He had 
been on the engineering staff of the 
Koppers Company for twelve years at 
the time of his death, and was well 
known in the gas industry because of 
his work on many engineering and eco- 
nomic phases of coal carbonization. 





Trade News 


and 
Construction 











Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. Makes 
Large Shipments Abroad 


The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently shipped 360 
Goodman Gas Main Stoppers to Japan. 
Another large shipment is being made 
ready for the same destination. Other 
large orders from England, Holland and 
Australia have also been shipped within 
the past few months. 


United Engineers and Contractors, Inc., 
Activities 

Syracuse Lighting Co. has contracted 
for the installation of a U. G. I. Naph- 
thalene Scrubber at its Hiawatha Avenue 
Vertical Retort Plant. In addition to the 
scrubber, which will be 10 ft. 3 in. diame- 
ter by 30 ft. high, pumfs and other auxili- 
ary equipment are included. This scrub- 
ber will have a capacity to reduce the 
naphthalene content from 27 gr. to 2 gr. 


per 100 cu. ft. when handling the gas at 
the rate of 250 M. cu. ft. per hour at 80 
degrees F. 

Nashville Gas & Heating Company is 
preparing to install a U. G. I. High Duty 
Condenser together with the necessary gas 
They will install an addi- 
tional circular steel purifier, 21 ft. by 16 

(Continued on page 101) 


connections. 
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When the Twist Came 


In this test, a short 
length of Smithsteel 
Gas Line Pipe was 
welded on to three 
beams of 2-inch 
plate and subjected 
to twist in a power- 
ful press as shown 
in the photograph 
at the right. The 
results are shown 
below. 









Unretouched Photographs 























Although completely dis- 
torted throughout under 
this 45 degree twist, the 
Smithweld did not fail at 
any point. | 
A. O. SMITH CORPORATION Oil & Gas Field Products Division 


General Offices—Milwaukee Wisconsin District Offices at New York City, Pittsburgh, Tulsa, Houston, Los Angeles 
, 


SMITHSTEEL 
GAS LINE PIPE 




































COX’S COMPUTER 


For High-Pressure Fluid Discharge 


Will save hours of tedious, brain-tiring computation and get results 
instantly when seeking to find the discharge from a pipe. Also to 


find suitable initial and Terminal Pressures. 


Based on a well-known and reliable formula, which is applicable to 
Gas, Air and other elastic fluids, flowing through pipes with high 


initial pressures. ’ 


Price $5.00 each, net, in cloth case 6% x 8 inches 


COX’S GAS-FLOW 
COMPUTER 


For Low Pressures 


This computer solves Prof. Pole’s formula for the flow of gas in 
pipes. All the work is done for the Engineer in making computations 


relative to the subject covered by the title. 


Price $5.00 each, net, in cloth case 61% x 8 inches 


For Sale by 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


53 Park Place - - - - New York City 
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FOR USE IN 
GAS, OIL, WATER 
AND DRAIN 


THREE TYPES: 

TYPE A—Seamless 

TYPE B—Reinforced seams 
TYPE C—Canvas-covered 




















Improved 
Locking Sleeve 








Air Line Mask 
With or without Blower. 
Mask and Blower 


in separate cases. Catalo gue 


Blower will sup- 
ply sufficient air 
for four masks. Is N Ow SOAP TAPE 

Safety Gas Main Soap Tape for 
Ready bandaging broken pipe. Also 


Binding Tape to cover soap 
tape bandage. 























Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: Texas-Louisiana Representative: New England Representative: 
C. B. Babcock Co., Maintenance Engineering Corp., Eastern Service Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Texas. Boston, Mass. 
Mid-West Representative: Circle Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
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No. 3 


No. 4 Soe 


Deliv 


yered Fully 


MADE IN TWO 
Floor 

Capacity Space 
. 3-bushel 25”x30" 


30°x35” 
Equipped 


4-bushel 


SIZES. 
Shipping 
Height Weight 
3714" 510 Ibs. 
374" 650 Ibs. 


as Illustrated 


Kernit 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GAS-FIRED INCINERATOR. 


The Kernit gas-fired incinerator is a 
quality appliance. 

It is designed and made to completely 
burn garbage and rubbish to an ash, and 
can be offered by gas companies to their 
customers with an assurance that its 
performance will be economical and sat- 
isfactory. 


» 


Made in 3 and 4 bushel capacities. 
The public is interested in sanitation by 
incineration. Show them the Kernit. 
Instructive literature for architects and 
builders and attractive booklets for the 
home owner are ready for your use. ‘Tell 
us what you need. 


KERNIT INCINERATOR COMPANY 


Ampere, New Jersey 

























| Wri 
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HIGH | 
PRESSURE | 
GOVERNORS 














te for Our 
Catalog 


FULTON 
SENSITIVE GAS GOVERNOR 


DUPLEX 


HIS type of GOVERNOR is especially adapted to 
meet all the requirements where the HIGH PRES- 


SURE system is used. 


It is applicable for MANUFAC- 


TURED or NATURAL GAS. 


Equipped with TWO DIAPHRAGMS, thus giving it a 
vastly increased sensitiveness and power over that pos- 
sessed by the same type of governor constructed with 
but a single diaphragm. 


‘The CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. CO. | 


28-40 Penn Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















June, 1928 
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ft. 4 in., as well as a pump house and 
deep well pump. 


Consumers Gas Co., Reading, Pa., has 
placed orders for the installation of a com- 
plete water purification system, including 
settling tank, filtration tank, and the neces- 
sary pipe lines and auxiliaries required for 
the system. In addition, a new exhauster 
of 275 M. cu. ft. per hour capacity is being 
installed. 


The Philadelphia Suburban Counties 
Gas and Electric Company is carrying out 
the following construction program: Be- 
tween Narberth and Fernwood, Pa, a 16- 
inch steel main is being laid to take care 
of the increasing demand. 


At its Chester plant a purifying system 
is being enlarged by the addition of a 
30-foot circular steel purifier, with the 
necessary gas connections, and at the West 
Conshohocken plant a building extension is 
being erected and a gas engine-driven com- 
pressor is being installed. This compressor 
will have an hourly capacity of 600 M. 
cu. ft. at 20 lbs. pressure. 


The Waterbury (Conn.) Gas Light 
Company has contracted for the installa- 
tion of two U. G. I. cone top carburetted 
water gas sets arranged for soft coal op- 
eration with Chrisman Cycle, hydraulic 
operation and U. G I. Model “B” Auto- 
matic Controls. Connected to the appar- 
atus will be a U. G. I. Vertical Waste 
Heat Boiler. 


Auxiliary to the apparatus will be in- 
stalled a blowing plant with duplicate 
units and blast main system. Also a hy- 
draulic pumping system. 


Further items will include a fuel han- 
dling system of the belt conveyor type, 
7 ft. by 25 ft. 6 in. U. G. I. High Duty 
Condenser with its necessary connection, 
two steam driven exhausters, each having 
a capacity of 80,000 cu. ft. per hour; one 
and underground gas connection for the 
capacity; three 25 ft. by 25 ft. by 8 ft. 
U. G. I. tar extractor of 2,400 cu. ft. daily 
new equipment as installed. 


Qe 


MacGregor Rotary Valve Company Ap- 
points Edward Soph and W. A. 
Tipton as District Managers 


Edward Soph, Alexander Building, 
Tulsa, Okla., has been appointed district 
manager for the MacGregor Rotary Valve 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., handling the State 
of Oklahoma. This company recently 
moved their main office from Railway Ex- 
change Building to their factory, 3560 
Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Warren A. Tipton, 414 Commerce 
Street, Dallas, Texas, has been appointed 
district manager for St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Tipton will be responsible for distribution 
of this type of lubricated valve in north 
and west Texas. 


Wilson Joins Dry Quenching Corpora- 
tion Staff 


D. W. Wilson 


president and general 


been 


manager of 


vice- 
Dry 


Quenching Equipment Corporation of New 


has elected 


York, a subsidiary of International Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation. In his 
new position, which he has already as- 
sumed, Mr. Wilson will have charge of 
further development work on the Sulzer 
He is 


already well known to the coke and gas 


system for dry quenching of coke. 
industries through his former connection 
Tech- 
3uf- 
falo, and the Wilputte Coke Oven Cor- 


poration, all of which he has served as an 


with Massachusetts Institute of 


nology, Iroquois Gas Corporation of 


engineer. 


Botfield Appoints Toledo Distributor 


3otfield Refractories Co., Swanson and 


Clymer Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounces that, effective June 1, the distri- 
bution of their products, Adamant Fire 


Brick Cement, Adachrome and Adachrome 
Fines and The Adamant Gun for Toledo, 
Ohio, and vicinity will be handled by the 
Builders & Industrial Supply Co., 4090 
Detroit Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


———_ 


Alexander Milburn Company Announces 
Appointments 


Mr. E. D. Hallock has joined the Alex- 
ander Milburn Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland, as advertising manager. 


He has had extensive experience in gen- 
eral advertising and in publicity work. 


Mr. B. R. Sausen has recently taken 
charge of Milburn’s Paint Spray Equip- 
ment Department. 


Mr. Sausen, who is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, gained his me- 
chanical experience with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company and 
became identified with the Binks Company 


in 1918, having taken charge of the de- 
signing and development of their spray 
equipment and subsequently the general 


sales management of same 


ooo 


Cleveland Gas Burner and Appliance 


Company to Exhibit at Master 
Plumbers’ Convention 


The Cleveland Gas Burner and Appli- 
ance Company will occupy booth 77 at the 
Memphis Convention of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association, where they will ex- 
hibit their full line of Barber Patented Jet 
Gas Burners. The following members will 
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attend: Harry E. Kerr, president; Ira E. 
Baker, secretary; Wm. P. McCoy, general 
sales manager, and Harry M. Mansfield, 
engineering sales department. 

Each and everyone of the burners will 
be hooked up with gas, so that a practical 
demonstration may be given. 





Servel Corp. Sales Finance Plan 


A contract for the financing of whole- 


sale and retail sales of Servel and Elec- 
trolux refrigerators, operated by either gas 
or electricity, has been signed by Servel 
Sales, Inc., with the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Corporation, it is announced 


by the Servel Corporation, Evansville, Ind. 


Public purchasing of iceless refrigera- 
tors continues to be largely on an instalment 
basis, and such sales will be financed up 
to 90 per cent of the selling price over a 
period of 18 months under the new financ- 
ing plan. The wholesale plan will finance 
dealers on warehouse stock over a period 
of 90 days. 

en oe 


Instrument Co. 


Address 


Pyrometer Changes 


The Pyrometer Instrument Co. of New 
York announces the removal of their main 
office to larger quarters on May 1. The 


new address is 52 Howard Street 


—_——_e—____. 


Groble Company Appoints the Worrall 
Company as New York and New 
Jersey Representatives 


The Groble Gas Regulator Company of 
Anderson, Ind., have made arrangements 
with the Worrall Company, with offices 
at 44 Murray Street, New York City, and 
472 Central Avenue, East Orange, N. J., 
to handle their line of regulators and gov- 
ernors. The Worrall Company will cover 
Mr. 


M. R. Worrall is well known to the gas 


Greater New York and New Jersey. 


industry, having spent several years in han- 
dling gas appliances. 


a 


New Linde District Office 


The Linde Air Products Company re- 
cently opened a new district sales office at 
48 West McLemore Avenue in Memphis, 
Tenn. Users of Linde products in this 
district, which consists of Western Ten- 
nessee, Northern Mississippi and Eastern 
Arkansas, will find this office prepared to 
handle their needs. Mr. H. N. Smith will 
be district manager in charge. 
















As bucket builders for many years we say to you 
that for any given work the right type Haiss Bucket 
will win out in competition with anybody’s bucket of 
the same capacity rating. 


For heavy digging the Haiss “HI-POWER” Bucket 
will out-work anything on the market, for the very 
simple reason that it can be reeved up to 7:1 closing 
ratio. It’s material handled that counts and the Haiss 
“HI-POWER?” digs deeper and gets a heaping load. 


Because of heavier bracing and all-around good engi- 
neering design, men who know buckets agree that 
Haiss Buckets outlast even the most optimistic 
expectations. 
You owe it to yourself to know more about 
Haiss Buckets—there IS a _ difference. 


Ask for Catalog 425 
Grorce HAISS Manuracturinc Co., Inc., 


Park Ave. & 14lst Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Bristol’s Round 
Form Recording 
Thermometer, 
complete with 
sensitive bulb 
and 25 feet ar- 
mored tubing. 











he Bristol Companys 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








use of Bristol’s 
recording ther- 
mometer provides 


a continuous check 
on gas temperature 
passing through station 
meter. 


HEN the volume of gas is 

metered, meter readings must 
be corrected to standard conditions 
of temperature and pressure, in 
order to determine accurately the 
amount made. 


A continuous check on incoming 
gas temperature is provided by 
Bristol’s Recording Thermometer 
installed at inlet of station meter. 
Such a record is extremely useful 
in maintaining uniform conditions. 
The record line instantly reveals 
the slightest variation from stand- 
ard temperature, thus permitting 
those in charge to make correction 
at once. 


You will appreciate the trouble-free 
service given by Bristol’s Instru- 
ments. Simply and ruggedly con- 
structed, with no complicated mech- 
anism to get out of order, they will 
operate efficiently for years with a 
minimum of care and adjustment. 


Write for complete 
information 







MLELMEL (nscihon 
—~ icemert) 


Se, 
BRISTOL'S SZ =INSTRUMENTS 
BRANCH OFFICES 
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BOSTON, eae DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. ST. on ane 
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The Last 


OR more than a century the ancient 
guild of aguadores supplied all the 
water used by the city of Point Isabel, 
Texas. Plodding burros hauled creaking, 
bumping barrels along the primitive trail 
which led from the open Mogote Wells, 


a mile away. 


Today the thriving port of Point Isabel 
is served with fresh, clean water from the 
Rio Grande, nine miles distant. An eight- 
inch main of cast iron pipe replaces the 
old-time barrels; a modern pumping 
station supplants the patient burros. And 
throughout the city the water is distrib- 
uted by cast iron pipe. 


Cast iron pipe was chosen because it 
best withstands the action of the salt 
water which sometimes flows across the 


Aguador! 


flats between the river and the Point 
Isabel promontory. But there are many 
other reasons why cast iron pipe is used 
in so many cities, towns and villages. 
One reason which appeals to every tax- 
payer, engineer and city official is that 
there is no case on record when cast iron 
pipe has worn out under usual service con- 
ditions. Once installed, cast iron pipe 
may be forgotten! 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion offers valuable information and tech- 
nical help to engineers and officials. This 
service is given freely without cost to you 
or obligation on your part. Address: 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion, 122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 



















This valuable manual 
will be sent to you with- 
out charge or obligation. 


It tells, in plain language, 
how coal and water gas are 
made. Explains how to save in cost 
of labor and materials. Tells how to 
locate where trouble exists. Shows 
plans for laying out a typical gas 
plant. Tells how to control all the 
‘important operations in the plant. 


It is a veritable little encyclopedia on 
the subject of gas making. No matter 
whether you are the superintendent, 
engineer or the president of a gas 
works, you will find this a most in- 
teresting and instructive text book. 


Write for questionnaire to be filled 
out for your free copy, or simply mail 
the coupon. The edition is limited 
and the regular price is $1.00. So 


write at once. 


American 
Schaeffer & Budenberg 
Corporation 
338 BERRY ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 














American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
338 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a questionnaire for free copy of your 
manual No. 7, “Manufactured Gas.” 
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The 


Improved 
Kemp System 


HERE is but one 

KEMP SYSTEM. 
There is nothing just as good 
—no other way to get the 
results which are had from 
the KEMP SYSTEM. 


The big improvement in 
conditions and maximum 
benefits which you desire 
cannot be had by changing 
to high pressure, some other 
type of inspirator or a mix- 
ing fitting. It costs but 
little more to utilize with 
your operations some of the 
special applications which 
are common to the KEMP 
SYSTEM and are produc- 
tive. of the greatest benefits. 
The KEMP SYSTEM is 
the best investment. 


Write, phone or telegraph 
today for a representative 


THE C. M. Ker” ro. Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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The (Modern 
Line ‘Pipe 


No Welded Seams— 
Lengths Up to 45 Feet 


ITTSBURGH SEAMLESS PIPE, in long 

lengths up to 45 feet, and free from welded 
seams, marks a distinct forward step in oil, gas 
and steam lines. 


The longer lengths effect a marked economy 
in laying the line, and the freedom from welded 
seams reduces to a mininum losses from leaks 
and the possibility of pipe failures. 


You can reduce your pipe line construction 
and maintenance costs materially by standard- 
izing on “Pittsburgh Seamless.” It is the modern 
material for all important piping. 


Advantages of Pittsburgh Seamless Line Pipe 


1. Longer lengths (up to 45 feet). 

2. Various Carbon Content (.10 to .20; 
.30 to .40; .40 to .50). 

3. Thorough, minute inspection. 

4. Economy in line construction. 

5. Leakage losses reduced to minimum. 

6. Economy in maintenance of line. 

The slight extra cost of Pittsburgh Seamless 
over welded pipe is the best investment you can 
make in safety, economy and durability. There 
are corresponding advantages also in Pittsburgh 
Seamless casing, drill pipe, oil well tubing and 
still tubes. 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Co, 


Division oF 





( Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 





PITTSBURGH -: NEW YORK - DETROIT “o 


CHICAGO HOUSTON «+ TULSA 


For Line Pipe, Casing, Drill Pipe, Oil Well Tubing, use 


. 


. Ditichurch WoW Saal 


‘ 


: 
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HYTEMPITE 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


PEER OF HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENTS 
A Product of the 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Company ; 
HYTEMPITE has been known for years as the 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON . 
So why GAMBLE when purchasing your High Temperature Cement. | : 













































HYTEMPITE is not made to sell for a price to get your order, BUT is a quality product ' 
manufactured under expert supervision from carefully selected materials and is made for the sole | ‘ 
purpose of giving you SERVICE and LONG LIFE when used for bonding fire brick or other ; 

refractory materials. t 
f 
i 


HYTEMPITE is universally used for the purpose of solving refractory 
maintenance problems. 


QUIGLEY FURNACE SPECIALTIES Co. 


INCORPORATED 
26 Cortlandt Street . . . New York 





There are Quigley Distributors in over 100 important industrial centers in the 
United States and Canada and elsewhere throughout the world. 












































BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD, 
has 14,000 Manufacturin Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN | 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 


are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE! 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER K INSTRUMENT COMPANY . 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Six Major Improvements 


1 Sprague Special Diaphragms 


Acid resisting, mineral retanned leather 


2 Enclosed Top Bracket 


Protects and lubricates the worm and gear 


3 Improved Valve Cover 


Eliminates possible breakage in transit 


4 Raised Bosses on Flanges 


Eliminates seepage in wet gases 


5 Bronze Bushed Links 


Reduce wear and lost motion 


6 Improved Adjusting Tools 


Reduce shop costs 


All designed to better the one and a half million 
Sprague Meters in service 


THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Water Condenser 
Inlet 


Just one of the many places in the 
gas plant where a Tycos Ther- 
mometer proves its worth. 


CO 2 ee me 
Instruments 
INDICATING - RECORDING - CONTROLLING 

FOR EVERY GAS PLANT NEED 


Ammonia Still Thermometer 
Engraved Stem ” 

Flue Gas . 

Gas Gauges 

Gas Main Thermometers 
Index e 

Meter Prover 


“ 


Engraved 
Pyrometers 
Recording Thermometers 
Still ‘ 
Superheater > 
Water Circulation “ 


Regulators for Pressures and 
Temperatures 


Gas Plant Catalog upon request. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
3) ass Pe 

Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


There’s a Tycos or a Taylor Temperature In- 
strument for Every Purpose 








HUNT 
SKIP HOISTS 


For elevating Coal,” Ashes 
and Coke in Gas Plants. 


Made in Vertical or Inclined 
Types. 


A full description of the 
various types, with complete 
engineering data showing 
adaptability of the Hunt Skip 
Hoist to the hoisting of coal, 
coke and ashes, with sugges- 
tions to the engineer, drafts- 
man and operating man, is 
contained in our new Cata- 
log 27-1. Send for it. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD: 

Industrial Railways, Automatic Railways, Cable 
Railways, Cars, Tracks, Switches, Motor Cars, 
Scales, Conveyors, Skip Hoists, Electric Vibrating 
Screens, Cut-off Valves, or Gates, Weighing and 
Measuring Devices, Coal Crackers, “Stevedore” 
Transmission Rope, and the “Flotograv” (Coke 
Reclamation System). 


C.W. HUNT CO. Inc. 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Chicago - Montreal - Boston 
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CLARK INDUSTRIAL 
BURNER TIPS 


These tips, which lend themselves to 
various burner applications, are manu- 
factured in fifteen, thirty, and forty-five 
cubic feet capacities, to fit 34”, 1” and 
114,” standard reducing couplings. 


When employed in low pressure fan 
blast systems they outlast, many times, 
the life of metal tips. 


We Invite Correspondence 
American Lava Corporation 


29-59 William St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Manufacturers of Lava Tips & Heat Resistant Insulators 
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50% of the Sale is Made 
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When you offer a water heater or other gas appliance equipped 
with the Barber Patented Jet Gas Burner, 50% of your sale is 


made in advance for you. 


The manufacturers of heat- 
ing appliances listed here 
have selected Barber Burn- 
ers for use in their appli- 
ances after making most ex- 
haustive tests. Barber Burn- 
ers were standardized be- 
cause of their great heating 
efficiency, economical use of 
gas and freedom from ser- 
vice troubles. 


Your customers will be 
quick to appreciate the many 
outstanding advantages of 
Barber Jet Gas Burners— 
and they’ll buy the water 
heater or other gas appliance 
that is equipped with them 
in just half the time that 
would be required to sell 
an appliance equipped with 
a less efficient type of 
Burner. 








Among the Manufacturers who 
have adopted Barber Burners as 
Standard in their Hot Water 
Heaters, Boilers and Appliances 
are the following: 


Akron Equipment Company 

American Radiutor Co, 

Armbruster & Vetlem 

Arthur & Fowler Co. 

F. C. Barton Co, 

Bastian-Morley Co. 

Bean Spray Pump Co. 

Bryan Steam Corp. 

Carrier Construction Co., Inc 

Champion Dish Washing Machine Co. 

Coast Heater Mfg. Co. 

Day & Night Water Heater Co. 

Economy Heater Co. 

The Electro Weld Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Franklin Plumbing Supply Co. 
BE. Fraser 

Geneva Heater Co, 

Gewert Mfg. Co. 

BE. A. Hibbs 

Hoffman Heater Co. 

Hollywood Water Heater Co. 

Hotstream Heater Co, 

Hoyt Heater 

Edward Katzinger Co. 

Lovekin Water Heater Co. 

Marlow Manufacturing Co. 

McCann-Harrison Co. 

Merit Mfg. Co. 

Walter Mork Co 

Newell Mfg. Co. 

New Way Mfg. Co. 

Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 

The Ohio Heater Co. 

Geo. F. Beichman & Co. 

Safety Water oo Co. 

Sands Mfg. 

Schwab Boiler " Machine Co. 

Snap-O-Stat Co. 

Star Dee Water Heater Co 

Stinson Sales Co., Ine. 

John Trageser Steam” Copper Works 

United Heater Corp. 

Vernon Edler Corp. 

Ward Heater Co. 

Weil-McLain Co. 

Welsbach Company 

D. D. Wessels & Sons C 

The Williams Foundry Machine Co 

The Wise Furnace Co 





Any gas burning device is only as good as its burner. 


kinds of conditions. 


BARBER Patented JET 
GAS BURNERS 


bring you greater and more secure profits. 
Burner equipped water heaters and other gas appliances for 
your customers—you owe it to them and the future of your 
business to give them the best. 


A Barber Burner equipped appliance may always be depended 





upon to do what the manufacturer claims for it. 


If you did not receive a copy of the new Barber Burner Catalog, 
write for tt today. In addition to showing the complete line of 
Barber Burners, it contains much valuable data and information 
on the easiest way to sell gas for house heating—converting coal- 


fired furnaces and boilers to gas-fired ones 


with BARBER 


CONVERSION BURNERS. 


The GLEVELAND GAS GAS BURNER BURNER @ APPLIANGE GO. 





3102-04 Superior aa- 



























Barber 
Burners are highly efficient and economical in their use of gas, 
and are absolutely dependable on any kind of gas and under all 


Insist upon Barber 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Where the cost of water 
for cooling is high, 
ANDALE Bronze Tube, 
Single Pass Coolers effect 
considerable economy and 


give true 





counterflow 














AK ME CONSUMING Feu E 


Highly recommended by Gas—Chemical— 
and Combustion Engineers for Gas Ranges, 
because it is the only safe and efficient flue 
to use, 
Keeps the Kitchen free of grease and the dirt 
it collects. 
Range Experts consider it a necessity for the 
more economical and better operation of gas 
ranges, on account of its scientific construc- 
tion, and because it consumes grease by com- 
bustion. 
Prevents hazards caused Y Parantao 
by connecting Ranges to 
the outside, or oven vents 
being open. 
Silvergray Finish—Aluminum 
White Porcelain—Black Japan 


(Also Colored Enamel in the No. 
3 Size, to match ranges) 


WORTH MANY TIMES 
THEIR COST 


Write for particulars 


AKue Flue inc 


1517-27 GUILFORD AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 






































Byllesby Engineering and 


Management Corporation 





CHICAGO 


Pittsburgh 


NEW YORK 


San Francisco 

















Lower Cutting 
Costs 
With this Torch 


I] Type LPG 


Uses City Gas, Natural Gas 
or By-Product Gas 


A torch especially developed for use with City 
Gas, Natural Gas or By-Product Gas. Em- 
ploys famous Milburn principle of super- 
mixing which results in greater efficiency and 
economy. Get full details of this LPG Cut- 
ting Torch and complete Milburn line of 
cutting and welding apparatus. 
Ask for Booklet 371 on Welding and 
Cutting Apparatus. Advise also if 
interested in Oil Pre-heaters, Paint 
Spray Equipment, Carbide Lights, etc. 


THE ALEXANDER MILBURN COMPANY 


1416-1428 W. Baltimore St. Baltimore, Md. 
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You Should Get Acquainted 
with the Latest Features 


of the Oltiesrers 


cali- 
bration For 


5 
} 


‘aa | Removal 
4 { 4 Loose oe | 
“”’ ‘ pe Sen j ~~ - | from 
Screw fee § Range 


and : Simply 


furn ee ; Loosen 
 ointe ee a : 
I wee sg y } 2 this 
to Re- . 
; One 
quired mF ca 
ate 


ameteiaeki Temper- a— Bolt 
AutomiatiCook ature 


NVon-Clog By Pass 
Pe = i h scneniineiiicsiiteiiiiiaaials 


Outside Calibration (a comparatively late improvement) Takes just a 
few seconds to change the temperature setting if required, by means of a convenient 
set-screw on the temperature pointer. Merely loosen the set-screw, move the pointer 
to the proper temperature mark on the dial, and then tighten the set-screw. 


Quick Removal (a feature introduced about a year ago) Should the “B” 
Type AutomatiCook become damaged for any reason, necessitating replacement, it 
can be removed without disconnecting the range or disturbing the linings or the piping. 
Requires no mechanical servicing or repairs on the job. Simply loosen one bolt, 
replace the Thermostat with a spare and tighten the bolt. The job can be done 
in less than a minute’s time. 


Non Clog By-Pass Pilot (Successfully used for more than a year) 


Will not clog nor bind. Always moves freely and maintains its adjustment. Eliminates 
servicing, adjusted by turning either to the right or left. 


Another Improvement. The AutomatiCook is now being equipped with a 
Raised Non-Corrosive Valve Seat which will resist the corrosive action of gas, elimi- 
nating any possible trouble from this source. 


Gas ranges will soon be coming through to you 
with AutomatiCooks having all these advantages! 


LEARN THE DETAILS IN ADVANCE 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


If you will also send us the names of all employes handling, selling or installing Gas 
Ranges, we will be pleased to send them descriptive literature covering these features. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 


Youngwood, Penna. 
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WESTMORELAND “CRITERION” GAS COAL 


The Standard for Gas Making Since 1&54 


Since this Company commenced operations, its well-known Westmoreland “Criterion” Gas Coal has been 
largely used by the Gas Companies of Northeastern United States and Canada, and its character is estab- 
lished as having no superior in gas giving qualities and freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL COMPANY 
Principal Office, Lewis Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shipping Ports: Philadelphia, Baltimore, South Amboy, N. J., Lake Ports. 




















EVERY GAS PLANT NEEDS 
ADAMANT 


Fire Brick Cement 
ADACHROME 
ADACHROME Fines 
ADAPATCH 
The ADAMANT Gun 
[* you will send us an outline of your refractories 

difficulties, we shall be glad to submit suggestions. 


BOTFIELD REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
Swanson and Clymer Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FLOOR 
SAVERS 


WATER HEATERS and GAS REFRIGERATORS 


They protect floor coverings and hard- 
wood floors against the damage caused 
by the weight concentrated on small 

iron feet. Made of White Porcelain. 
—low in price and attractive 
in_appearance, 








ROBE 


REGULATORS & GOVERNORS 





for Artificial or Natural Gas. 


p= Regulators 
High Pressure Service il ‘ 
Intermediate Pressure District Station 


Service Holder 
Low Pressure Service 
High Pressure Line Intermediate Pressure 


Relief Valves Back Pressure Valves 
Automatic Quick Closing Anti-Vacuum Valves 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 
GROBLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Anderson, Indiana 


Governors — 














GAS ENGINEERING CO. 


Manufacturers of Gas Production Equipment 
TRENTON, N. J. © 




















JOHN S. UNGER 


GAS ENGINEER 
Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products, 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 


640 GRACE ST., CHICAGO 




















The Sponge 





NEW YORK 


| LAVING OXIDE 


“THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


aa LAVING SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO 


Intensely Active. 
High Total Sulphur 
Absorption at 
Minimum Cost. 


PITTSBURGH 
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We can aid you in these 





Bear in mind that the monthly ser- 
vice bill represents the only point of 
contact with more than 90 per cent 
of your customers. A service bill, 
legible, easily understood and 
promptly rendered, is a highly im- 
portant good-will builder. 


Remington Typewriter Company 





FOUR OBI ECTIVES 





VERY public utility official will recognize these as the 

four essentials of successful operation and efficient 
public service. And every one of them is vitally served by 
an efficient bookkeeping department. 


Some of the largest public utility operating companies in 
the country have learned by experience that a Remington 
Bookkeeping Machine equipment will render this service. 
It will handle your work in the manner best suited to 
your requirements. Its speed and simplicity insure better 
results at lower operating costs and more complete and 
accurate records. 


You will be especially interested in the Register Sheet 
Plan of consumer’s accounting. This system is faster than 
any other. It requires only one-quarter of the usual filing 
space. It insures neat bills, promptly rendered. It pro- 
vides complete statistical information as to consumption 
and revenue, by rates, steps and classes of service, and 
perfect security against the loss or misfiling of records. 


Our representatives will be glad to demonstrate these ad- 
vantages at any time, without any obligation to you. 
Write or phone us or the nearest Remington Rand office. 


Accounting Machine Department 


374 Broadway 


New York 


DIVISION OF 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INc. 


REMINGTON - KARDEX 


RAND - SAFE-CABINET - DALTON - POWERS 


KALAMAZOO - BAKER-VAWTER - _ LINE-A-TIME_ - LIBRARY BUREAU 
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RITER-CONLEY CO. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
PITTSBURGH 


STEEL PLATEWORK 


FOR 


THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Gas Holders 
Pressure Tanks 
Steel Pipe 
Steel Barges 
Oil Tanks 

Purifiers 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York — Boston — Baltimore 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Detroit 

Cleveland — Cincinnati — Seattle 
San Francisco — Los Angeles 
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We can furnish Valves for work- 
ing pressures up to 1200 lbs. 


per sq. in. 
Send for Circular 5 


The LUDLOW 


= VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


fe 
ic TROY, N. _ a 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
62 Gold Street Tremont Bidg. Harrison Building 
Chicago Pittsburgh Kansas City 
The Rookery Oliver Bide R. A Long Bidg 
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YOU ARE RIGHT! 


There is no better purifying material 

than Iron Boring Oxide properly 

made. 

Let Us Help Solve Your 
Purifying Problems 


> ~~ 


r “2 0RING \ 


Upsteman(e: 


__._MATERIALS 
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LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 
LAMBERT METERS 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 
capacity 





LAMBERT METER CO. 








BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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VALUE-What is it? 


Many wonder what Gas Water Heater value consists of; 
few really know. It is not price. It is no one thing. 
It is a combination of 


SERVICE—ample and always satisfying. 
EFFICIENCY—high enough to make low cost to use. 
DURABILITY—and low cost per year to own. 
SAFETY—always and completely protective 


each in proper full proportion and at right prices 
to permit volume marketing. 


All these values are thoroughly built into the great 


KALAMAZOO 


Automatic Storage Heater 
in 20, 30 and 45 gallon sizes 


High test galvanized boilers, thick mineral wool 
insulation, Armco iron protective cover, Hum- | 
phrey Snap Thermostat, Humphrey Safety Pilot 

Gas Cut-off, noiseless burner, separate small 

flame pilot, brass pressure relief valve, brass 

drain valve, copper cold water inlet pipe, brass 

inlet and outlet connections, fuel economizer air 
adjustment. Compact—requires little space. 
Two-tone green finish. 


There are many other types and sizes that fill the 
unusual or the extra large needs, and all have 
everything to make supreme value to dealer and 
user. 


Increase your gas sales with Humphrey tested 
and proven plans that produce volume sales. 
They, like advertising and sales co-operation 
from a steadily existing, year-around organiza- 
tion, are part of the broad, helpful service that 
makes experience with Humphrey Heaters so 
successful and satisfying. 


A limited number of additional customers can 
still be served this yearmAre you one of them? 


HUMPHREY COMPANY | 


KALAMAZOO (DIV. OF RUUD MFG. CO.) MICHIGAN 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 123 for advertisements of these products 





ACCUMULATORS—STEAM 
uth’s Steam Accumulator Co. 


Semet saeev pe Corp 


gineering C 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors 
ACETYLENE EQUIPMENT 

Milburn Co., The Alexander 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES 

ae Rand Business Service, 


ne. 
AIR-LINE MASK. 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
AMMONIA’ CONCENTRATORS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinerv «.. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Riter-Conley “*o. ; 
Semet Solvay Enazineering Corp. 
The Stacey %ros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Manufacturing Co. 
oe S Ganee, 
as Construction Co. 
AMMONIA. “CONCENTRATED 
LIQUOR PLANTS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
truction Co, 


Western Gas Cons 
AMMONIA PIPE 
National Tube Co. 
AMMONIA RECOVERY AP- 
PARATUS 


—_ nag Ppuake Corp. 
as Construction Co. 
AMMONIA’ STILLS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


Semet scien “Gnngneering -_™ 
Stacey Gas Constr. 


The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
John S. Unger. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
APPRAISALS & INVENTORIES 
United Engineers & Constructors 
ASBESTOS PACKING 
Safety Gas Main S Co. 
ASH STORAGE BINS. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Construction 
AUTOMATIC RAILWAYS 
. Hunt Inc. 
BAGS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
Rubber Covered 


Taylor Instrument Companies 

Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 
BENCHES 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The Improved Equipment Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. ! 

wine, Jersey City Refractories Co., 


Co. 
Senet, Solvay Corp. 
Co. 


tacey Mfz. 
Gaites » A... & Constructors 
Western Gas struction Co. 
lem ~~ 


omplete 
Semet Solvay Engineering Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
#ENZOL i 


Bartlett-Hayward 

Carl Still, Incorporated. 
Ry coppers Construction Co. 
Sem Solvay Engineering 
Construction 


Western 
BILLING MACHINES 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
ae Rand Business 


nc. 
BLOWERS 
The Connersville Blower Co. 


P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
BLOWERS & ty 


Gas 

The ach: 

Soe Fn Roots Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 


— = & Constructors 
estern Gas Construction Co. 
nut 7a GAs ek © 
a 
Still, Incorporated. 
Bngineering Co. 


Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
La wllg ago. & Sommgetens 


as Construction Co. 
BOILERS WASTE HEAT 
Bartlett-Ha Co. 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
West Gas Improvement 
BOXES, CURB 
Mueller Co. 


E. J. Lavino & Co. 

BRICK, FIRE AND CHECKER 
Botfield Refractories Co. 
~*~ Jersey City Refractories Co, 


ne. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 

United Engineers & Constructors 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
BRUSHES, PIPE CLEANING 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
B. T. U. INDICATORS 

United Engineers & Constructors 
BUCKETS—CLAMSHELL 

Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co, 
BURNERS (Industrial) 

Puel 

The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
BY-PRODUCT PLANTS 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Carl Stiil, Incorporated. 

Internat’! Coal Carbonization Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 

Riter-Conley Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corn 

United Engineers & on 

wWestera Gas Construction Co. 

Gas Improvement Co, 

CABLE mney 4 AYS 

Cc. W. mt Co., Inc. 
CALORIMETER s 

Alpha-Lux ag (Ine.). 


CARBONIZATION 
Low Temperature 
Internat’l Coal Carbonization Co, 
an WATER GAS 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
CARS 

Cc. W. Hunt Co., Ine. 
CASING, SEAMLESS STEEL 

Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
CAST IRON FITTINGS 

Tames B. Clow Sons 
CEMENTS 

Botfield Refractories Co. 

The Jersey City Refractories Co. 


Inc. 

M. W. Kellogg Co., The 
Russell Engineering ‘ 
CEMENTS, ACID-PROOF 
glev nace Spec. 
CEMENTS, FIREBRICK 
Botfield Refractories Co. 

W. Kellogg Co., The 


iter Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
cHMENTS, HIGH TEMPERA- 


Inc. 


Refractory 
Botfield Refractories Co. 
M. W. Kellogg Co., The 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 
uigley Furnace Spec. Co., I 
CHARGING MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Russell Engineering Co, 
Comet Solvay Ranmegins Corp. 


ern Gas Cons 
CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION 
M. W. Kellogg .» The 
CHUTES 

Cc. W. Hunt Co., Ine. 
CLAMPS (PIPE) 

S. R. Dresser M: 


7 Co. 
Mueller Co. 


COALS 
Boone County Coal Corp. 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Westmoreland Coal Co. 

COAL GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Carl Still, Incorporated. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
—, ~ae & Constructors 


s Construction Co. 
coAL. rx CORE BINS CASTINGS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
COAL AND COKE HANDLING 

MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co, 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Dry Quenching Equipment Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Western Gas Construction 
COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
Western Gas Construction 
COAL TUBS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
COCKS 
Angle Stove 
Mueller Co. 
Boiler Drain 
Mueller Co 
Hose 
Mueller Co. 
Meter 
Kitson Company 
Mueller Co. 
Service 
Kitson Co. 
Mueller Co. 
COKE CRUSHERS 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
COKE QUENCHING 
Dry Quenching Equipment Corpn. 
COMPUTERS 
Heating Value 
United Engineers & Constructors 
CONDENSERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Sem 


The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 

West Gas Improvement Co. 

High Duty 

United Engineers & Constructors 
CONTRACTORS’ TUBS 

c. Hunt Co., Inc. 
CONTROLS 

Am. Schae 


United Engineers & Constructors 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
Hot Water Heat System 

Mueller Co. 


CONVEYORS 


Semet Solvay Engineering 
CONCENTRATORS AMMONIA 

Bartlett-Hayward 

The Gas 


Andale Co, 
— -Solvay Engineering One 


estern Gas C 
COOLING COILS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corpn. 
COUPLINGS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
R. Dresser Manufacturing Co. 


Tube Co, 
H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
CRUSHERS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co.., Inc. 
DE-EMULSIFIERS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corpn. 
DEHYDRATORS, GAS 
a .——— 
DERRICK— 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
DISCHARGING "MACHINERY L 
Bertie morwere Ce. 
Russe ngineering Co. 
DOMESTIC INCINERATORS 
Kernit oy Co. 
DRAFT GAUG 
Am. Schaeffer * Budenberg Corp. 
Bristol Co., 
Precision Ther. a! Inst. Co. 
DRILLING MACHINES 
Mueller Co. 
DRYERS (Clothes) 
Lamneck Co., The E. 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Ine. 
ELEVATORS 
Craig Ridew & Son Co. 
ENGINE INDICATORS 
Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
ENGINEERS 
Combustion 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Improved Equipment Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Smoot Engirering Corp. 
Consulting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Koppers oe Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering 
United Engineers & Constructors 
George H. Waring 
Contracting 
Andale Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
Cruse-Kemper Co, 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The Improved Equipment Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
et Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Ca 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
West Gas Improvement 
Designing 
Western Gas Gonstruction Co. 
EXHAUSTERS 
The Connersville Blower Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co, 
United Engineers & Constructors 
EXPANSION BENDS 
Mueller Co. 
FILES (Steel and Wood) 
Remington Rand Business Service, 


Inc. 
FIREBRICK—CHECKER BRICK 
Botfield Refractories Co. 
| Jersey City Refractories Co., 


Russell Engineering Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors 

Western Gas Construction Co, 
FIREBRICK, CEMENT 

Botfield Refractories Co. 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Ine. 
FITTINGS 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Mueller Co, 


Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdv. Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
FITTINGS, FLANGED 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 
FITTINGS 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Semet- oad Engineering Corp. 
FIXTURE 
General Ges Light Co. 
Welsbach Co. 
FLOORS. IRON, BRICK AND 
was Lam 8 


nstruction 
FLUE TIPE co Troan Oval 
James B. Clow & Sons 
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SERVICE 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


REORGANIZATIONS and MERGERS 


of the Public Utilities resulting in economies of opera- 
tion have benefited the entire gas industry. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS APPLI- 
ANCES now realize the necessity of a similar de- 
velopment in their industry if they are to be of real 
service to the Utilities in the matter of future sales 
and dealer cooperation. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


has shown decided opportunities for economies in 
manufacturing and marketing. Many manufacturers 
can improve their situation by Reorganization, 
Merger or Refinancing. 


PERMANENT CAPITAL =~ 


is available through my association with reliable 
banking institutions in Chicago—New York—Phila- 
delphia. 


THIS SERVICE IS CONFIDENTIAL ~ 


May we have the pleasure of serving you? 


CHARLES W. WARDELL 


2401 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 123 for advertisements of these products 





wLune (Consuming) for Gas 
ang: 
Akme Flue, Inc, 
FURNACES 
Gas Fired 


Warm Air 


Geo. D. Roper Co. 
GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 
American Meter Co, 

S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co. 
Metric Metal Works 

Precision Ther. & Inst. Co, 
United Engineers & Constructors 
GASKETS 

Southwestern Pipe Joint & En- 

gineering Co. 
Safet Gas Main Stopper Co. 
GAS MASK 
Safety GoM ain Stopper Co. 
GAS PLANTS, COMPLETE 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
till, Incorporated. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Gas Engineering 

The Improved anisesass Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
ros. Gas Const. Co. 
Mig. Co. 


United Engineers & Constructors 
Western Gas Cons Co. 
West Gas Improvement 

GAS TESTING APPARATUS 
Alpha-Lux pany, Inc. 





United Engineers & Constructors 


CAG popnns 
Western Gas ) L = 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
lor Instrument Companies 
‘e- Recording 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
GLOVES 
Rubber 
Leather 
Safety Gas ji Stopper Co, 
GOVERNOR 
The — Mig. Co. 
Automatic 


Chenin Fulton Mig. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


by = yy Equitable Meter Co. 
e Oven 


Chaslin- Fulton Mfg. Co. 
ar - aa Iron Sponge & Gov. 


The bp Machinery Co. 

Sea Construction Co. 

Pit Equitable Meter Co. 

Semet lvay E Corp 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 
District 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Cogaely Iron Sponge & Gov 





Exhauster 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg Co. 
wee Iron Sponge 


The Connersville Blower Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 


Pitts Equitable Meter Co. 
tay BR Corp. 
Pressure 


Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron 


Sponge & Gov. 


& Gov. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Reynolds — , ay Co. 
P. H. & F. 

Smoot RR — 

The Sprague Meter Ca. 


Laboratory 
D. McDonald & Co. 

Low Pressure 
Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 
— Iron S-onge & Gov. 


o. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Reynolds Gas R tor Co, 

P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smoot Engineering b 

The Sprague Meter Co, 

Retort House 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
CQade Iron Sponge & Gov. 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 

Semet Solvay 7 Corp. 
Smoot neiaaing Case. 


Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 

as ~Gad Iron Sponge & Gov. 
0. 

Mueller Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
olds Gas Regulator Co. 
tation 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


Co. 
Helme & Mclihenny 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Semet Solvay i Corp. 
Station Automa 
Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 
Cuaaly Iron Sponge & Gov, 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
GRAVITOMETERS 
oy Thermometer & Instru- 


t. Co. 
our Instrument Cos. 
es 


‘oom 
flames B. Clow & Sons 
General Gas Light Co. 
Homestead Heater. 
Weisbach Company 

es? (WATER) 


t Water 
Electric Porcelain & Mig. Co. 
Humphrey Co. 

Kompak Company 

Welsbach Co, 


House 
American Gas Products Corp. 
HOISTS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Ine. 
HOLDERS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 


The Stacev Mig. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
HOPPERS—COAL AND COKE 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
HOTELS 


Shelburne Hotel. 
HYDROGEN GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Imoroved Equipment Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacev Mfg. Co. 
HYDROMETERS 
Frecisien Ther. & Inst. Co. 


Taylor Instrument 
INCINERATORS—GAS FIRED 
Kernit I Co. 
INDUSTRIAL GAS MIXERS 
Geo. D. Roper 
INDUSTRIAL TRACE 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


INSTRUMENTS 
Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 

The Bristol Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

zvecielen po & Inst. Co. 
H. & F. Roots Co. 

Taylor Ld. Cos. 

United Engineers & Constructors 


Recordin 
Am. Schacller & Budenberg Corp. 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 
Superior Meter Co. 


JOINTS ( 
tub, Joint & Co, 
Semet-Solvay Engineering 


a Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Insulatin 
Semet- Soleew Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
a= 4 yogis ny . s 
etv Gas ain Stopper 
LAMPS 
General Gas Light Co. 
Kitson Co. 


— Street Lighting Co. of 
LOADERS—BUCKET, PORT- 
ABLE 


LOOSE LEAF EQUIPMEN 
T 
Remington Rand Business 


Inc. " 
MANILA & WIRE ROPE 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

MANTLES 
General Gas Light Co. 
Welsbach Co. 
MASKS—GAS 
Melt 


ers 
er - “aa Iron Sponge & Gov. 
t) 


The Safety Gas Main Co 
MAST & GAFF ourrite 

Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co. 

Cc. W. Hunt Co., Ine. 
MEASURING CHUTES 

Cc. W. Hunt Co.. Ine. 
METERS 

Air 

American Meter Co. 

The Connersville Blower Co. 

youn J. Griffin & Co. 


Co, 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Metric Metal Works 
Neptune Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 
United Engineers & Constructors 

Artificial 


American Meter Co. 
Tohn J. Griffin & Co. 
Helme & MclIthenny 


PD. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

Neptune Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
The oe Soctues Meter Co. 


Meter Co. 
Nathaniel Tuts Meter Works 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Dry 


American Meter Co. 

Lambert Meter Co 

Maryland Meter Works 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

The Sorague Meter Co, 

Superior Meter “- 

Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 
Natural Gas 

American Meter Co. 

The Connersville “oor Co. 


Co. 
Marviand Meter Works 
D. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co, 


The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 


Western Gas Construction Ca 
Prepayment 

American Meter Co. 

John J. Griffin & Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Maryland = 8 Works 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

Superior Meter 

Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 
Station 

American Meter Co. 

The Connersville Blower Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co, 

John J. Griffin & Co, 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Maryland Meter Works 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

Pittsburgh _—— Meter Co. 

P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 


Superior Met er Co. 
 ——¥ Tuts Meter Works 


ti 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Test 


American Meter Co. 

John J. Griffin & Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Maryland Meter Works 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 

Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 
METER CONNECTIONS 

American Meter Co. 


‘0. 
Maryland Meter Works 
Mueller 


The Sprague Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 

Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 
MIXERS, GAS 

The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Ca. 

D._ Roper Corp. 

Sinoot Engineering Corp. 
MOTOR CARS 

C. W. Huat Co., Inc. 
NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTORS 

, nretenge. Engineering Corp. 
Gas Consruction Co. 
ore ‘CHROME 

Bottield Refractories Ns 

Lavino, E. J. & 
OVENS. COKE AND 5 GAS 

Carl Still, Incorporated. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The Improved Equipment Co. 

The Koppers astruction Co. 


Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
OXIDE 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Ce. 
Gas Purifying Masesials Co., Ine 
T. — 
PACKIN 
Asbestos 


fate 
The ‘Safety Gas Main Stopper Ce. 
PAINTS * 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
PAINTS, ANTI ACID AND 

ALKALI 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Ine 
PAINTS 


hs 
nm Crucible Co. 
PAINTS. ‘RUSTPROOF 
Ouigley Furnace Spec. Co., Ine 
PHOTOMETERS (JET) 
nnellvy Iron Sponge & Gov. Ca 
PHOTOMETERS 
m Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
PIPE 
Bartlett- iron, Pipe Publi 
Cast I Publicity Bureau 
Setenel pie So. 
veg, Ses Corp 
The ion 
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| fe Smoke Stack, 
Ageis Passing © 






a, 


tl 


‘= 
jv 





PRX? ne 


This is the age of quantity pro- 
duction —the day of price com- 
petition. Waste is out. Efficiency 
is in demand. The smoking stack 


—and the appalling waste which 
it symbolizes— have had their day. 


Today industry depends upon 
gas, the modern fuel, to elimi- 


nate waste. 


In over 21,000 ways, industrial 
plants are now using gas — get- 
ting 100% of the fuel’s potential 
energy as compared with the 5% 
obtained in burning raw coal. 


The ultimate economy, for your 
plant, of this flexible, easily con- 
trolled fuel will appeal to your 
business judgment. Learn more 
about it. Consult your local gas 
company today, or write to 






























American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 











The Industrial Section of the A. G. A. is broadcasting the above advertisement in a number of engineering and 
industrial 














papers for the benefit of the gas industry at large 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 123 for advertisements of these products 









U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 
Western Gas Construction 


Bell 
Donaldson Iron Co. 
t Iron 


Co, 


McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Mueller Con 
Flange 
Donaldson Iron Co, 
U._S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 


‘ot 
Desareee Iron Co, 


t 
Smith Corpn., A. O. 
Welded Steel 
The Stecey Mie. Co. 
Semet-Solva ngineering Corp. 
PIPING Pressure) 
M. W. gg Co. 
PIPE COATINGS 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
PRESSURE HOLDERS 
pLanus Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co 


Crash Iameee Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
ae - Rn Hy Co, 
The S vy Mig. 

he “SERVICE AND MAIN 


ubber 
Soft Wood 
The C. M. Kemp Mig. Co. 
Soft Wood 


The Safety Gas Main Stovper Co. 
PRODUCER GAS PLANT 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 

Riter-Conley Co. 

Semet Solvay muajncnsing Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
PROVERS—METER 

merican Meter Co. 

Helme & MclIihenny 

Lambert ~: Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
arene Meter Co. 


P. H. & F. M. 
Superior Meter Co. 
The Connersville Blower Co. 
D. McDonald & Co. 
ler 
D. Roper Corp. 
Gas Bag 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Hand 
Gocene D. Roper Corp. 
The. Connersville Blower Co. 
D. McDonald & Co. 
George D. Roper Corp. 
ee 8 et Solvay Engineering Corp. 
George D. Roper Corp. 
Pressure 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Service 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Service 
Mueller Co. 
Tar 
The Connersville oe Co. 


D. ee 
oe 


a 4 MM Rooks 
Sem Solvay Engineering 
Vacuum 
& Ca 
Roots Co. 
Water 
George D. Roper Corp. 
he a ng 


artlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell- Porter 


D. McDonald 
P. a & F. M. 


The Stacey Bros. Bas Const. Co 
The Stacey Mig. 


Uni “ed Engineers & ee 
Gas Construction Co. 


PURIFYING MATERIALS 


Alpia-Lux Company, Inc. 
Connciiy Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

vas Purifying Materials Co., Inc 
Lavino, E. J., Co. 


PURIFIER TRAYS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co, 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors 


PYROMETERS 


Indicating 
Recording 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Optical 
Radiation 
Pyrometer Instrument Co. 
RADIATORS 
Gas Steam 
Gas Water 
lames B. Clow & Sons 
RANGES—GAS 
American Stove Co. 
Electric Porcelain & Mig. Co. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
REAMERS 
Pipe End 


Co, 
REFRACTORY CEMENTS 
Botfield Refractories Co. 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
REFRACTORY GUN 
Botfield Refractories Co. 
VUuigley Furnace S Co. 
REFRACTORY LININGS — 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 
Botfield Refractories Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
“ Jersey City Refractories Co. 


ne. 
. J. Lavino & Co, 
Russell Engineering Co. 
uigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
et Solvay Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co 
REGULATORS 
Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
American Stove Co. 
The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


Inc. 


Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

Mueller Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 

P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

Taylor Instrument 

RETORT CEMENT 

Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 

Botfield Refractories Co. 

The Improved Equipment Co. 

The Jersey City Refractories Co. 
ne. 

E. J. Lavino & Co, : 

Quialey Furnace Specialties Co., 
ne. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

RETORTS 
The Jersey City Refractories Cc, 


ne. 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 

Horizontal and Inclined 

Silica and Clay 
The Gas Machinery Co. 

The Improved Equipment Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 

Silica and Clay 
The Gas Machin 
The Improved Eau 
bs Jersey City 

ne. 
Russell Eaciocsing Co. 

Vertica! 

United , & Constructors 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
RUBBER RINGS 
Southwestern Pipe Joint & En- 
gin Co. 


= ay 
efractories Co. 


Cabinet and File 
Repmeges Saas Dogue Savin, 
ne. 


SCALES 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
SCRUBBERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Cor>. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
SERVICE BOXES 


Mueller Co. 
SERVICE PLUG—RUBBER 
The Satetv ee Main Stopper Co. 
SKIP HOIST 
Cc. W. — Co., Inc 


SPONGE 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc, 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 
0. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Inc. 


Lavino. E. J.. & Co. 
SPRAYERS, PAINT 
Milburn Co., The Alexander 
STRAINERS—GAS, STEAM, 
WATER 
Andale Co. 
STATION METERS 
American Meter Co. 
The Connersville Blower Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Marvland Meter Works 
D. McDonald & Co, 
Metric Metal Works 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
P. H Co. 


STATIONERY—LITHOGRAPH 
Remington Rand Business Service, 


Inc. 
STEAM ACCUMULATORS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
STOPPERS 
The Safety Gas Main Stonver Co. 
STREET DEPT. EQUIPMENT 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Cc. 
STOVES—GAS 
Electric Porcelain & Mfg. Co. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
STREET LAMPS 
General Gas Light Co. 
Kitson Co. 
Welsbach Street Lighting Co. of 
America 
SYSTEMS 
Combustion Control 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Hot Water Heat Control 
Mueller Co. 
TACHOMETERS 
Bristol Co., The 
Precision Ther. 
TANKS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
Cruse-Kemper oo 
°. 


Gas Engineering 
Riter-Conley Co. 
et Solvav Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
High Pressure 
The Stacey Mfg. 
TANK poyLs 
Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
TAPE, SOAP—BINDING 
The Safety Gas — TF aed Co. 
TAPPING. MACH 


Mueller Co. 

TAR DISPLACEMENT SYSTEM 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 

TAR DISTILLING PLANTS 
Carl Still, Incorporated. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacev Bros. Gas Const. Co. 

TAR EXTRACTORS 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 


Co. 


& Inst. Co. 


The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


TE aG DEFIC t eehimered 


LING DEVIC 
Am. Schaeffer & titans Cup. 
American Stove Co. 
The Bristol Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 


THERMOSTATS 


The Bristol Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Taylor wap ty Cos. 


Teen 


Am. Schaeffer . testicals Cann, 
American Meter Co, 
The Bristol Co. 
Cooper Oven Thermometer Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Metric Metal Works 
Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 

TOOL 

Caulking 

Mueller Co. 


TOOLS, PIPE GANG 


The Safety Gas Main Stopper Ca 
TORCHES—WELDING AND 
CUTTING 
Milburn Co., The Alexander 


TRAPS—STEAM 


Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
TRENCH DIGGERS— 

Austin Machinery Co. 

Cleveland Trencher Co. 

Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 


National Tube Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand Business Service, 


Inc. 
U GAUGES 
Am. Schaeffer & ee Corp. 


TUBES, BOILER 


VACUUM GAUGE 


Bristol Co., The 
reece Ther. & Inst. Co. 
VALV 
Am. Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
Andale Co. 
Bartlett-Havyward Co. 
The Bristol Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
The Gas paeiety Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co. 
Metric Metal Works 
Mueller 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Instrument Cos, 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
VALVES—COAL AND AS 
VALVES 
C. W. Hunt Co,, Inc. 
VISIBLE RECORD EQUIP- 
MENT 
Resiagiee Rand Business Service, 
ne. 
WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
United Engineers & Constructors 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
WATER GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
United Engineers & oy ee 
Western Gas Construction C 
WATER GAS GENERATORS 
et-Solvay Engineering 


Wacken Gas Const. Co. 
WATER —. 

Electric P & Mig. Ce 

James B. Clow & Sons 

Romsey = 

Welsbach 


WELDING CQUIPMENT 
Milburn Co., The Alexander 
WEIGH LARRIES 


The Safetv Gas Main Stopper Ca 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. 


$4.00 per inch for each additional insertion of 
same copy. Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 



































__POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITIONS OPEN 











WANTED—Position as Superintend- 
ent or Manager of medium sized gas 
company; 25 years’ experience in the 
manufacture of coal and water gas; con- 
struction work on high and low pressure 
distributing systems; capable of entire 
management; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. At present employed. Address 
Box 935, care American Gas Journal, 53 


Park Place, New York City. 


Gas Man with sixteen years’ experience 
in Manufacturing and Distribution of coal 
gas, high and low pressures. What have 
you to offer? Address Box 943, care of 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, 
New York City. 








POSITION OPEN 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER, who 
has had experience in gas mains work, 
is required by a holding company for a 
building of a new plant in the South. 
All applicants are required to state full 
qualifications and salary requirements in 
first letter. Address Box 937, care of 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, 
New York City. 








WANTED—Position as a gas maker 
or foreman of gas plant; experienced on 
water or coal gas; good all-round man 
on repairing of gas machinery. Address 
Box 934, care American Gas Journal, 53 
Park Place, New York City. 





GAS METER REPAIRER wants po- 
sition as repairer on gas meters; twelve 
years’ experience; reference. Address 
Box 940, care of American Gas Journal, 
53 Park Place, New York City. 


Gas Company with Three Thousand 
Meters has an opening for a Local Man- 
ager. Location, East. Must be familiar 
with water gas plant operation, low and 
high pressure distribution, experienced in 
New Business, aggressive, thoroughly 
capable of handling all departments of a 
Gas Property. Public relations essential. 
Salary, $3,600. Give detailed experience 
and references in first letter. Address 
30x 941, care American Gas Journal, 53 
ark Place, New York City. 














© The 


ATLANTIC CITY 


cELb URN 


“DIRECTLY FACING THE SEA” 


















the best” 
{ sana A 


Proprietary-Management, 
JACOB WEIKEL 


“A rendezvous for those who seek 


SHELBURNE CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


HOLDING COMPANY desires to 
employ young man as Sales Manager for 
its plants, someone who can grow with 
the holding company is preferable. 
Please state all qualifications, including 
salary requirements, in first letter. Ad- 
dress Box 938, care of American Gas 
Journal, 53 Park Place, New York City. 





WE HAVE A VACANCY for a 
young man who can qualify as manager 
of small gas plant. Please state full 
qualifications, including salary require- 
ments, in your first letter. Location is 
in the East. Address Box 939, care of 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, 
New York City. 








WANT TO BUY 








Second-hand U. G. I.-P. & A. Tar Ex- 
tractor; capacity 6,000,000 cubic feet per 
twenty-four hours; 24-inch flanged connec- 
tions. Must be in good condition. Ad- 
dress Box 942, care American Gas Jour- 
nal, 53 Park Place, New York City. 



















GEORGE H. WARING 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
624 GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
Grand Rapids Mich. 











USE THE 


FENEFIT OF 


I] 


YEARS EXPERIENCE! 
































































“A Brief History of the Natural Gas Industry” 


By H. C. Zwetscu 
1927 Edition 
Copy sent upon request 


Zwetsch, Heinzelmann & Co. 


Inc. 
Specialists’ in Natural Gas Securities 
57 William Street New York 

























ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 








Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for of All Kinds 
Complete of Gas 
Gas Works Apparatus 
iz NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 





























Specialists in Fire Clay Refractories 





With Over 30 Years Experience 
Fire Brick for oil fuel furnaces, boilers and Brass furnace linings, Water gas linings, 
metallurgical furnaces. Cupola linings. 
Tiles and blocks of special shape for all Clay and Silica Retorts and settings. 
purposes. Ground fire clay, Ground fire brick, Plastic 
Muffles and planches, Coal gas benches. fire brick, Refractory Cements. 
THE JERSEY CITY REFRACTORIES CO. 
135 WEST SIDE AVENUE A. E, ACHESON * JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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“KITSON” 
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G-201—Flat Head Key G-205 
Squarehead Standard 
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G-417—Flat Head Key 
High Pressure Cock G-207 
Solid Lever Handle Key 


G-515—Iron Body Gas 
G-415—Flat Head Ke G-215 ¢ ; . g t 
. Lockwing Standard Cock, —s _ with 


G-211—Flat Head Key 


fe i ae 


G-401—Flat Head Key Tee Head Standard Thumb Head Key G-451—Flat Head Key 


We would be pleased to furnish quotations. In asking for quotations kindly state the 
weight of the gas cock and the number required. Also when they are to be delivered. 


KITSON COMPANY | 


Office and Factory 
Westmoreland and Stokley Streets 
Le N30 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


District Representatives: Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh 


Makers of Meter and Service Gas Cocks for Thirty Years 
A Dependable Source of Supply 



































‘It's got : 
Every thing 


JE’VE tested that trial shipment of Standard Youghiogheny 

Coal you ordered and find it’s got everything we want,” said 

the plant superintendent. ‘It makes a better coke than we have 

yet produced and its gas yield per ton of coal is more than we ever 

obtained before. It possesses ideal chemical properties for the pro- 

duction of our by-products, too. I recommend that we stand- 
ardize on this brand of coal.”’ 


“I’m glad to hear that,”’ said the purchasing executive, “‘because 
The Pittsburgh Coal Company has kindly offered to take the 
whole responsibility of coal deliveries off my hands by scheduling 
shipments so that there will be no chance of our coal supply ever 
getting low. They have a service man who will personally look 
after our coal needs.”’ 


“Fine,” concluded the Superintendent, “if their service is as good 
as their coal we’ve got an unbeatable combination.” 


PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY : PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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5% extra carrying ~ 
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Capacity with no extra CosT 








Much helpful data for the engineer 


és contained in the U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe Handbook. Write for 
your copy now 


» United States Cast Iron Pipe 
and Foundry Company 


Philadelpbia:1 421 Chestnut St. 
Chicago:122S0.Michigan Blvd. 
Birmingham: ist Ave. & 20th St. 
Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street 
Cleveland: 1 150 East 26th Street 
New York: 71 Broadway 


_ Burlington. New Jersey 


Sa for size, deLavaud pipe has a larger internal di- 

_-@ ameter than other cast iron pipe. The great strength 
of deLavaud pipe, the uniformity of the metal and its 
freedom from defects make this possible. And the extra 
carrying capacity of the larger diameter is further in- 
creased by the smooth interior surface of the pipe. 


In the size of pipe shown above, this increase in 
internal diameter will result in approximately 5% greater 
carrying Capacity . . . at mo extra cost. 


Whenever there is possibility of future growth in 
demand, the extra capacity of deLavaud pipe makes it 


an especially sound investment. 


San Francisco: 3rd & Market Sts. 
Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. 
Dallas: Akard & Commerce Sts. 
Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. 
Minneapolis: 6th Street & 
Hennepin Ayenue 


General Offices: 
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